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HE first act of Congress relating to light-houses was passed August 7, 1789. It pro- 
vided that “all expenses which shall accrue from and after the 15th day of August, 

1729, in the necessary support, maintenance, and repairs of all light-houses, beacons, 
buoys, and public piers, erected, placed, or sunk before the passing of this act, at the 
entrance of or within any hay, inlet, harbor, or port 
of the United States, for rendering the navigation 
thereof easy and safe, shall be defrayed out of the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

Seven months later, March 26, 1790, the same 
words were re-enacted, but with a proviso that 
“none of the said expenses shall continue to be so 
defrayed by the United States after the expiration 
of one year from the day aforesaid, unless such 
light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers shall 
in the mean time be ceded to and vested in the 
United States by the State or States respectively 
in which the same lie, together with the lands and 
tenements thereunto belonging, and together with the 
jurisdiction of the same.” 

Before this the States which possessed sea-ports 
had controlled and supported each its own light- 
houses; by these two acts Congress prepared to 
assume the control of these aids to navigation and 
commerce, as the Constitution required ; and ever 
since the Federal government has not only main- 
tained and supported the light-houses, but it has 
also owned them, 
and a sufficient 
space of ground 
about them for 
all necessary ends. 
And thus it was 
that in the first 
proclamation of Mr. 
Lincoln, in 1861, he 
announced his pur- 
pose to recover and 
maintain possession 
of all forts, light- 
houses, ete. 

The Federal gov- 
ernment has not in 
any case erected a 
light-house until 
the State govern- 
ment had first ced- 
ed both the land 
on which it was to 
stand and the juris- 
diction over it. FIRE ISLAND LIGHT, NEW YORK. 
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BERGEN POINT LIGHT-HOUSE, NEW JERSEY. 


In March, 1815, twenty-six years after the 
first act quoted above, the government main- 
tained eighty-four light-houses, In Septem- 
ber, 1872, it maintained 573 light-houses and 
twenty-two light-ships, besides thirty-three 
fog-signals worked by steam or hot-air en- 
gines, 354 beacons, and 2762 buoys. There 
are now 809 light-keepers. 

In 1815 light-houses were placed on the 
ceasts of only eleven States; and Massa- 
chusetts had twenty lights, New York and 
Connecticut five each, Virginia and North 
Carolina four, and so on. 

The first light-house was ceded to the 


| Federal government by the State of Vir- 
| ginia, November 13, 1789. The cession in- 


cluded “two acres in the county of Prin- 
cess Ann, the headland of Cape Henry,” 
with a “reservation of fishing rights, and 
the hauling of seines.” The next act of ces- 
sion was in May, 1790, by Connecticut, of th 
“light-house at New London, and certain 
rocks and ledges off against the harbor of 
New London, ¢ valled Race Rock, Black Ledge, 
and Goshen Reef, together with the buoys.” 

In June of the same year Massachusetts 
made a wholesale cession of eight pieces of 
real estate, with the light-honses on them 
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or to be put on them; 
in November, 1790, 
New Jersey gave to 
the Federal govern- 
ment “a lot of about 
four acres at the 
point of Sandy 
Hook,” in Mon- 
mouth County; and 
in 1792 New York 
ceded “Montauk 
Point, called Tur- 
tle Hill, in Suffolk 
County.” 
The history of our 
light-houses is real- 
ly contained to a 
large extent in the 
laws of Congress 
relating to them. 
Thus in 1819 Con- 
gress appropriated 
$3027, in addition 
to other sums pre- 
viously given, to 
make up the sala- 
ries of light - keep- 
ers to $350 per an- 
num. In 1822 $8240 
were appropriated 
to buy a patent light 
of David Melville, 
and place it in the 
light - houses, In 
1825 it was enacted 
that “if any person 
or persons shall hold 
out or show any 
false light or lights, 
or extinguish any THATOHER'’S ISLAND (CAPE ANN, MASSACHUSETTS), LIGHT AND FOG SIGNALS, 
true light, with the 
intention to bring any ship or vessel, boat or | light-house system that a commission of 
raft, being or sailing upon the sea, into dan- | proper persons was at last sent to Europe to 
ger or distress or shipwreck, every such per- | inquire into the management of light-houses 
son so offending, his or her counselors, aid- | there, and in consequence of their report the 
ers, and abettors, shall be deemed guilty of | present Light-house Board was constituted 
felony, and shall, on conviction thereof, be | by act of Congress in August, 1852. This 
punished by a fine not exceeding four thou- | act authorized and required the President 
sand dollars, and imprisonment and confine- | to appoint immediately two officers of the 
ment to hard labor not exceeding ten years, | navy of high rank, one officer of the Engi- 
according to the aggravation of the offense.” | neer Corps, one of the Topographical Engi- 
It is said that evil-minded persons on the | neers, and two civilians of high scientific 
Bahamas and elsewhere used systematically | attainments; also an officer of the navy and 
to hang out false lights to lure ships off | one of the engineers to be secretaries. These 
their course and on to reefs, and that their | together were constituted the Light-house 
tude method for imitating a revolving or | Board, and to it was given charge of the erec- 
flash light was to tie a lantern to a horse’s | tion, repair, and maintenance of all light- 
tail and walk the animal around in a circle. | houses, light-ships, beacons, and buoys, with 
Until 1852 the light-houses were under | full powers. The Secretary of the Treasury 
the superintendence of the Fifth Auditor of | was made ex officio president of the board. 
the Treasury, who had other matters to at- The labors of this Light-house Board have 
tend to, was not himself chosen as an expert | placed our light service, which was once the 
in light-house construction or maintenance, | worst in the world, at the head of all for the 
and had no authority to employ skilled as- | excellence of its different devices for reliev- 
sistants. There had been such constant and | ing navigation of risks, and making our har- 
urgent complaints of the deticiencies of our | bors easily accessible. All the most ap- 
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LIGHT-HOUSE AT THIMBLE SHOALS, VIRGINIA, 


proved modern improvements in lenses, re- | beginning in Maine, and ending on the Pa- 
flectors, and lamps have been introduced; | cific coast, and competent. officers are detail- 
the many difficulties in building light-houses | ed in each district to superintend new struc- 
which are found on our long and varied coast- | tures and repairs, and to see that supplies 
line have been overcome with engineering are constantly sent as needed. 
skill and ingenuity highly creditable to our| A light-house keeper is required by the 
oflicers; and Congress, dealing liberally with | government to be over eighteen years old, 
this branch of the service, has enabled the | to be able to read and write, and to be com- 
board to perfect their work in all respects. | petent for his duties. “Women and serv- 
The Light-house Board is at present com- | ants must not be employed in the manage- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treasury as ex | ment of the lights, except by the special 
officio President; Professor Joseph Henry, | authority of the department.” 
LL.D., Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti-| There are six orders of lights in our serv- 
tution, Chairman; Brevet Major-General A. | ice, the first being established to give warn- 
A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, U.S.A. ; | ing of the approach to land, and the others 
Brevet Major-General J. G. Barnard, Colonel | being subsidiary, to mark headlands and 
of Engineers, U.S.A.; Professor Benjamin | points in bays, rivers, and lakes. There are 
Peirce, LL.D., Superintendent of the United | white and red lights; fixed, revolving, and 
States Coast Survey; Captain John Lee | flash lights; and the revolving lights have 
Davis, U.S.N.; and Commodore Foxhall A. | different intervals, from a minute and a half 
Parker, U.S.N.; with Rear-Admiral C. §. to ten seconds. There are also fixed white 
Boggs as Naval Secretary, and Major George | lights showing a red flash at intervals; and 
H. Elliot, of the Engineers, as Engineer Sec-| in some cases two and even three fixed 
retary. The two secretaries are members| white lights mark a headland. Thus, on 
of the board, and vote as such in its delib- | Cape Cod, Chatham has two lights, and Nau- 
erations. They and Professor Henry are the | sett three in a row. These differences are 
able and capable members of the board on | made to enable mariners the more readily 
duty in the office at Washington. Admiral | and surely to distinguish lights apart, and 
Shubrick was the first chairman of the board. | thus to be certain what point or headland 
Besides the Congressional enactments | they are approaching at night. For the 
punishing the destruction or disturbance of | same reasons light-ships are numbered, and 
light-houses and buoys, many of the States | have their numbers painted on their sides. 
impose penalties, either fine or imprison-| Buoys, too, are set in regular order for the 
ment, or both, for such offenses. better guidance of seamen. Thus, on enter- 
There are thirteen light-house districts, |ing a bay or harbor, the ship leaves red 








buoys, with even numbers, on 
her starboard, and black buoys, 
with odd numbers, on her port 
side. Where a buoy marks 
an obstruction in mid-channel 
which may be passed on either 
side, it is painted with horizon- 
tal red and black stripes; but 
if the buoy is striped white and 
black perpendicularly, this de- 
notes that you must pass close 
to it to avoid danger. Perches 
with balls and cages on buoys 
denote that they are placed at 
turning-points in the channel. 
Thus it will be seen that, by 
yarious ingenious expedients, as 
little as possible is left to chance 
or guess-work; and the seaman 
who has his chart before him, 
and understands these simple 
regulations, can find his way 
into any of our ports. 

All lights on the St. Lawrence, 
and on all our Northern lakes 
and their bays, are discontinued 
on the Ist of January, and relit 
only when the ice melts and 
navigation reopens. 

The building of a light-house 
often demands the utmost skill, 
ingenuity, and knowledge of the 
engineer; and the illustrations 
in this article show how varying 
is the problem presented. Some 
are built of stones fastened to- 
gether with heavy iron clamps; 
some, entirely of iron, look like 
a gigantic spider squatting on 
the water. Some, placed on low 
beaches or rocks, need to be tall 
towers. Others, like Point Reyes, in Cali- 
fornia, perched on high bluffs and cliffs, are 
only big enough to contain the lantern and 
its apparatus. In many cases light-houses 
are built complete at some foundry, and 
then transported to their proper place. In 
others men must work amidst the surf un- 
der such difficulties that in laying the foun- 
dations of Minot’s Ledge Light-house, on 
the Massachusetts coast, one of the famous 
achievements in this branch of engineering, 
General Alexander, the distinguished officer 
who superintended the construction, was 
able to get but thirty hours of work done 
in the first year, and one hundred and fifty- 
seven hours in the second year. 

Nor do ingenuity and care cease when the 
light-house is built and the keeper installed. 
Most of our light-houses are on barren, deso- 
late, and exposed points of the coast. In 
some of them the keepers can not communi- 
cate at all with the shore during the winter 
months, and in such cases supplies of all 
kinds for the lights and the keepers must be 
accumulated beforehand. In many fresh- 
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LIGHT-HOUSE, BODY'S ISLAND, NORTH CAROLINA. 


| water for the keeper and his family has to 
| be caught in cisterns; and there is an of- 
ficial circular to light-keepers, telling them 
how to avoid the poisonous effect of the 
water dripping from the leads of the light- 
houses by putting powdered chalk into the 
cistern, and occasionally stirring it. In many 
| places it has been found that cattle, attract- 
| ed to the light at night, destroyed the strong- 
| rooted grass which holds down sand dunes, 
|and thus exposed the light-house itself to 
destruction ; and in such cases a considera- 
| ble area of land must be fenced in to exclude 
these beasts. On stormy nights sea-fowl are 
ag to dash themselves against the lantern 
glasses, blinded probably by the glare of 
| the lights, and all light-keepers are specially 
warned in their printed instructions to be on 
the watch for such an accident, and extra 
panes of glass, fixed in frames, are always in 
| readiness in every light-house, to substitute 
for those which may thus be broken. 
In fact, the Light-house Board carries on 
and provides for an infinite number of de- 
tails, many of them petty, but none unim- 
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portant. It must provide oil for the lamps, | during each entire night, from sunset to stn- 
and oil butts must be ingeniously contrived | rise ;” and it is added that “the height of 
so as to exclude air from their contents. It | the flame must be frequently measured dur. 
must keep a store of wicks, and of lamp scis- | ing each watch at night, by the scale grad- 
sors to trim the wicks; it must provide the | uated by inches and tenths of an inch. with 
most durable and economical paint for the} which keepers are provided.” Finally, “ All 
iron of the lanterns; it has to send on sup-/| light-house and light-vessel lights shall by 
plies of food ; and for the more complicated | extinguished punctually at sunrise, and ey- 
lights of the higher orders it has not only to| ery thing put in order for lighting in the 
provide expensive machinery, but must also | evening by ten o’clock a.m. daily.” 

keep on hand delicate yet simple tests by the It would be tedious, and take more space 
help of which the light-keeper may be able | than we have to spare, to give even a bald 
daily to see that his lamp is set in the exact | list of all the tools and materials required 
plane, and that his wicks are trimmed pre-| in a first-class light-house. A glance over 
cisely high enough. It must provide such | the index of the volume of directions shows 
seemingly trifling articles as dusting and| that it contains instructions for cleaning, 
feather brushes, linen aprons, rouge powder, | placing, removing, and preserving the lamp 
prepared whiting, spirits of wine, buff or | chimneys; for cleaning the lamps; for keep- 


chamois skins, and linen cleaning cloths, | ing the lantern free from ice and snow: for 
and, what will appeal to the sensibilities of | preserving the whiting, rouge powder, etc. ; 
most country housekeepers, the Light-house | for using two or three dozen tools; for pre- 
Board must keep on hand at each Jight-house | serving and economically using the oil, fill- 
a sufficient supply of glass chimneys for the | ing the lamp, using the damper ; for precau- 
lamps. No doubt the board possesses the | tions against fire; “how to trim the wicks:” 


invaluable secret of making chimneys last | and for dozens of other details of the light- 
a long time, and no doubt many an excel-| keeper’s daily duties. 
lent housekeeper 


who reads this would 
like to ask Professor 
Henry what kind of 
lamp chimneys he 
has found to be the 
most lasting and the 
least liable to crack. 

There is a printed 
book of one hundred 
and fifty-two pages 
specially devoted to 
“instructions and 
directions to light- 
keepers,” and in this 
they receive explicit 


muti 
commands not only pe 
: : ‘ u 
for their daily du- at | 
ties, but for all pos- (un nt 


sible or iniaginable 
accidents and emer- 
gencies. The first ar- 
ticle of these instruc- 
tions announces the 
fundamental duty 
of the light-keeper: 
“The light - house 
and light - vessel] 
lamps shall be light- 
ed, and the lights 
exhibited for the 
benefit of mariners, 
punctually at sunset 
daily. Light-house 
and light - vessel 
lights are to be kept 
burning _ brightly, 
free from smoke, and 
at their greatest at- 


tainable heights, LIGHT-HOUSR, OLEVELAND, OHIO—LAKE ERIE. 
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The keeper is required to enter in a jour- | 
nal (daily) all events of importance occur- | 


ring in and near his tower, and also to keep 
a table of the expenditure of oil and other 
stores. 
light-house inspector, and who may make 
his examinations at any time, there are ex- 
yerts called “ lampists,” who pass from light 
to light, making needed repairs, and also 
taking care that the machinery of the light 


is in order, and that it is properly attended | 


to by the keeper. 
In the construction of light-houses many 
nice points have to be borne in mind. For 
instance, on the Atlantic coast it is found 
difficult very often to raise the towers high 
enough so as to let the lights be seen at a 
great distance. But on our Pacific coast 
the difficulty is often to get them low 
enough. The coast of California is mostly 
mountainous and precipitous: the fog hangs 
low on the mountain-sides; and if lights 
were placed too high, they would be ob- 
secured by the fog. Our Pacific coast, by- 
the-way, is far more foggy than the Atlantic 
side; and fog-signals are of more impor- 
tance between San 
Francisco and the 
mouth of the Colum- 
bia than along the 
whole shore-line from 
Calais to St. Augus- 
ine. The proper 
ieight for a sea-coast 
ight is about one 
hundred and fifty 
feet above the sea- 
level; but on the 
California coast it is 
rarely that room can 
be got for a light- 
house so low down 
as this. The fine 
light at Point Reyes 
stands two hundred 
and ninety-six feet 
above the sea, and 
that of Point Loma, 
at the entrance of 
San Diego Bay, is 
nearly five hundred 
feet above the sea. 
Point Reyes light 
can be seen at a dis- 
tance of twenty-four 
nautical miles when 
the weather is clear ; 
when it is foggy, a 
steam fog- whistle 
warus the mariner to 
keep off a line of 
coast which is as 
dangerous to a ship 
as a shark’s mouth 
would be to a man. 
The light - houses, 


Besides the officer who is district | 
jican people to the world. 
| exact light-house dues which to a great ex- 
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light-ships, buoys, beacons, fog-signals, ma- 
chine-shops, and other property controlled 
by the Light-house Board, are worth be- 
tween forty and fifty millions of dollars. 
The whole of this is a free gift of the Amer- 
Other nations 


tent defray the expense of maintaining their 


| lights, but our government has made all 


lights free to the mariners of all nations. 
The whole establishment is sustained by an- 
nual appropriations of Congress. 

The present pay of light-house keepers 
varies according to the importance of the 
light and the responsibility put upon the 
keeper. The Congressional appropriation 
covers an average salary of six hundred dol- 
lars per annum. The keeper of, Minot’s 
Ledge, on the Massachusetts coast, receives 
$1000, while some keepers receive but $350. 

The cost of light-houses varies as much 
as the salaries of the keepers. Some light- 
houses cost ten thousand dollars; Minot’s 
Ledge light cost a quarter of a million; and 
the light-house on Spectacle Reef, on the 
coast of Lake Huron, cost $300,000. A pic- 


LIGHT-HOUSE AT SPECTACLE REEF, LAKE HURON. 
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ture of the last- 
named light-house 
is given on page 
471, and the follow- 
ing account of the 
difficulties encoun- 
tered in preparing 
for its construction 
will give an idea of 
what natural ob- 
stacles have often 
to be overcome in 
this kind of build- 
ing. The account 
is taken from the 
official report: 

The site of the 
tower . being de- 
termined, and the 
proper soundings 
and surveys made, 
a crib ninety-two 
feet square was 
built, having a cen- 
tral opening forty- 
eight feet square to 
receive the coffer- 
dam which was to 
form the pier of 
protection, as well 
as the landing-place 
for materials. This 
huge crib was float- 
ed to its place. 

In order to get 
accurate soundings 
to guide in shaping 
the bottom of the 
crib, and to fix 
with a degree of 
certainty the position of these sound- 
ings and that to be occupied by the 
crib, four temporary cribs, each fif- 
teen feet by twenty-five feet, of round 
timber, were placed in from eight to 
ten feet of water, in a line corresponding 
with the proposed eastern face of the pier 
of protection, and filled to the level of the 
water with ballast stone. These four cribs 
were then decked over and connected to-| the reef within the limits of these timbers. 
gether. Upon the pier thus formed about | The raft was then towed back to the harbor, 
seventy cords of ballast stone were placed, | hauled ont upon ways, and by means of 





POLUNT REYES LIGHT-HOUSE, PAOIFIC COAST. 


ready at the proper time to be thrown into 
the crib forming the pier of protection. 

The lower two complete courses of the 
pier of protection having been fastened to- 


| wedges of timber the bottom was made to 
| conform to the surface of the reef. The raft, 
‘now become the bottom of the pier of pro- 
tection, was then launched, and additional 


gether by screw-bolts, forming a raft, con- | courses of timber built upon it, until its 
stituting a ground-plan of the pier of pro- | draught of water was just sufficient to per- 
tection, were then towed from the harbor | mit its being floated into position on the 
where framed to the reef, and moored di- | reef. at which time it was estimated that 
rectly over the position to be occupied by | the top of the pier would be one foot out oi 
the finished pier. Its position was marked | water. 

upon the temporary pier referred to above,| The depth of water on the reef at the 


and soundings taken at intervals of two | points to be occupied by the four corners of 
feet along each timber in the raft, thus ob-| the pier of protection was found to be as 
taining accurate contours of the surface of | follows: At northeast corner, ten feet six 
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inches; at northwest corner, thirteen feet ;! — ————- 
at southwest corner, fourteen feet six inch- 
es: and at southeast corner, nine feet six 
inches—the position to be occupied by the 
pier of protection having been so chosen | 
that the sides would correspond to the car- 
dinal points of the compass. Meanwhile 
five barges at the harbor had been loaded 
with ballast stone, making, together with 
those on the temporary pier at the reef, 290 
cords (about 1800 tons) at command, with 
which to load the pier of protection and se- 
cure it to the reef as soon as it should be) 
placed in position. | 
On the evening of the 18th of July, 1871, 
every thing being in readiness, and the wind, 
which had been blowing freshly from the 
northwest for three days previously, having 
somewhat moderated, at 8 P.M. the tugs 
Champion (screw-propeller) and Magnet (side- 
wheel) took hold of the immense crib and 
started to tow it to the reef, fifteen miles 
distant, followed by the Warrington (screw- 
propeller), having in tow the schooner Belle, | 
the two having on board a working force 
of 140 men, the tug Stranger (screw-propel- 


LIGHT-HOUSE AT ALLIGATOR REEF, FLORIDA, 


ler), with barges Ritchie and Emerald, and the 
tug Hand, with two scows of the Light-house 
Establishment. The barge Table Rock, with 
fifty cords of stone on board, was left in re- 
serve at the harbor. The construction scow, 
with tools, etc., on board, was towed with 
the crib. At 2 A.M. next morning, six hours 
after starting, the fleet hove to off the reef, 
awaiting daylight and the abatement of the 
wind, which had again freshened up. At 
64 A.M., it having moderated, the pier, with 
considerable difficulty, was placed in posi- 
tion, and after being secured to the tempo- 
rary pier and the moorings previously set for 
the purpose, all hands went to work throw- 
ing the ballast stone into the compartments, 
and by 4 P.M. succeeded in getting into it 
about 200 cords, or 1200 tons. By this time 
the wind was blowing freshly, and the sea 
running so high as to make it necessary to 
stop work for the time, but early next morr- 
ing all the reserve stone was put into the 
Ss compartments. 
= ae eS After the pier was in position the schoon- 
LIGHT-HOUSE AT TRINITY SHOAL, GULF or mexico, | er Belle was moored on the reef to serve as 
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LIGHT-HOUSE AT PIEDRAS BLANOAS, OALIFORNIA, 


quarters for the working force, which pro- 
ceeded to build up the pier to the required 
height above water (twelve feet). On the 
12th of September the pier had been built 
up to its full height, and by the 20th of Sep- 
tember quarters for the workmen had been 
completed upon it, which were at once occu- 
pied, and the Belle returned to the harbor. 

By means of a submarine diver the bed- 
rock within the opening of the pier was then 
cleared off, and the work of constructing the 
coffer-dam was taken in hand. The coffer- 
dam itself consisted of a hollow cylinder, 
forty-one feet in diameter, composed of wood- 
en staves, each four inches by six, and fifteen 
feet long. The cylinder was braced and 
trussed internally, and hooped with iron ex- 
ternally, so as to giveit the requisite strength. 
It was put together at the surface of the wa- 
ter, and when complete was lowered into 
position on the bed-rock by means of iron 
screws. 

As soon as it rested on the rock (which 
was quite irregular in contour), each stave 
was driven down so as to fit as closely as it 
would admit, and a diver filled all openings 
between its lower end and the rock with 
Portland cement. A loosely twisted rope 
of oakum was then pressed close down into 
the exterior angle between the coffer-dam 
and rock, and outside of this a larger rope 
made of hay. The pumping machinery hav- 
ing meanwhile been placed in readiness, the 
coffer-dam was pumped dry, and on the same 
day (14th October) a force of stone-cutters 





descended to the bottom and commenced the 
work of leveling off the bed-rock, and pre- 
paring it to receive the first course of ma- 
sonry. 

The bed-rock was found to consist of dol- 
omitic limestone, confirming the previous 
examinations, highest on the western side, 
toward the deepest water, and sloping 
gradually toward the eastern. In order to 
make a level bed for the first course of ma- 
sonry it was necessary to cut down about 
two feet on the highest side, involving a 
large amount of hard labor, rendered more 
difficult by the water forcing its way up 
through seams in the rock. But the work 
was finally accomplished, the bed being as 
carefully cut and leveled as any of the 
courses of masonry. 

The first course of masonry was then set, 
completing it on the 27th of October. While 
setting this course much trouble was caused 
by the water, already referred to as forcing 
its way up through seams in the rock, which 
attacked the mortar-bed. For this reason 
water was let into the dam every evening 
and pumped out next morning, to give the 
mortar time to harden during the night. 
This mortar was composed of equal parts of 
Portland cement and screened siliceous sand 
Specimens of itobtained the following spring, 
after being in place under water for seven 
months, were quite as hard or harder than 
either the bed-rock or the stone used in 
building the tower. 

The weather having now become very 
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sterous, With frequent snow-squalls, oft- | thick), having been cut by this time, the 
» interrupting the work, and the setting of | work there was also closed. 
ny additional stone requiring the removal} The season opened a month later in 1872 
f a portion of the most important of the in- | than in 1871, consequently work was not re- 
‘rior braces of the coffer-dam, it was deem- sumed at the harbor until the 3d of May, 
| prudent to close the work for the season. | and upon the reef until the 20th of the same 
This, too, would give ample time for the | month. On the 13th of May the ice in the 
ydening of the mortar used in bedding | coffer-dam was still a compact mass, of some 
je stone, and the concrete used for filling | feet in thickness. Masses of ice still lay on 
avities in the bed-rock, as well as the top of the pier itself. As soon as any thing 
space between the outside of the first course | could be done, the ice still remaining was 
snd the coffer-dam, which was solidly filled | cleared out of the coffer-dam, the machinery 
with concrete to the top of the first course. put in order, the braces removed from the 
Therefore the coffer-dam was allowed to fill | interior of the coffer-dam, and then the work 
with water, the process being hastened by | of setting additional courses began. 
poring holes through it to admit the water,| The work upon the tower was carried on 
ind it was secured to prevent its being lift- | at such a rate that one entire course of ma- 
ed by the ice during the winter. sonry was set, drilled, and bolted complete 
The machinery was laid up, and on the | every three days. 
last of October all the working force, except The Spectacle Reef tower was founded 
two men, was removed. These two men | upon a rock the highest part of which was 
were left to attend to the fourth-order light | ten feet under water. The rock on which 
which had been established on the top of | the Minot’s Ledge light-tower stands had 
the men’s quarters, and the fog-signal, con-| its highest part on a level with the water 
sisting of a whistle attached to one of the | at extreme low tide and in very smooth 
steam-boilers. At the close of navigation |! weather. The work on Minot’s Ledge, how- 
au they were taken off 
&=- the pier by the light- 
house tender Haze. 
The degree of suc- 
ess of this noyel 
l the offer-dam may be 
pre- ferred from the 
ma- fact that although 
repared with pumps 
dol- f an aggregate ca- 
ious city of five thou- 
side, sand = gallons’ per 
ing minute, not more 
r to than a capacity of 
ma- seven hundred gal- 
out ons was used, ex- 
ept when emptying 
the coffer-dam, and 
then only to expe- 
dite the work. Once 
emptied, a small pro- 
portion of this ca- 
pacity was ample to 
keep the coffer-dam 
free from water; and 
this at a depth of 
twelve feet of wa- 
ter, on rock, at a dis- 
tance of nearly elev- 
en miles from the 
nearest land. Every 
person connected 
with the work may 
well feel a just pride 
n its suecess. All 
the stone which had 
een delivered at the 
arbor, consisting of 
the first five courses 


each course two feet LIGHT-HCUSE AT CALOASIEU, GULF COAST OF LOUISIANA. 
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OPERATION OF A SIREN (STEAM FOG-HORN)—SEOTIONAL VIEW. 


ever, was more difficult, because of the ocean | lens are upon the exact and proper level 
swell which there rolls in. A deviation of only a fraction of an inch 
The lenses used to enforce, concentrate, | might throw the beam of light toward th 
and direct the higher grades of lights cost | sky or down toward the base of the light- 
various prices, up to eleven or twelve thou- | tower, and thus make it useless to the mar- 
sand dollars. The lamp of a first-order sea- | iner. 
coast light-house has four concentric wicks, | Formerly the best sperm-oil was used ir 
the outer one being four inches in diameter. | light-house lamps. Colza or rape-seed oil 
The oil is pumped up by clock-work or other | was next introduced in Europe, and is stil 
machinery so as to feed these wicks con- | used there, as it is an excellent oil. It 
stantly to their utmost, that they may give | however, difficult in this country to get 
out as much light as possible. The Fresnel | sufficient quantity of the best kind, and our 
lens now comes in to save all the rays of | Light-house Board now uses the best qual- 
light which have thus carefully been created, | ity of lerd-o'l, made on purpose for the es- 
and to concentrate them and send them forth | tablishraent. Kerosene and other mineral 
in that direction only in which they are re- | oils have been used in the British Provinces 
quired. Briefly described, the invention of | and in Europe to some extent, but there are 
Fresnel consists in surrounding the lamp by | certain obvious risks attending them which 
a series of prismatic rings of glass, each dif- | prevent their use with us. 
ferent from the others in its angles, but all| There are at this time half a dozen electri: 
cut mathematically to such angles that the | lights in Europe, but their number is not in- 
rays which go above the proper plane and | creasing. They have proved extremely ex- 
those which fall below shall be bent by re- | pensive in the maintenance, requiring th 
fraction and reflection so as to become par- | use of steam-engines for generating the elec- 
allel with the lateral rays. Thus all the | tricity. It is said that this light, which is, 
rays are saved and sent out in one sheet | no doubt, more powerful than any other in 
over the ocean. The construction of lenses | clear weather, does not penetrate fog so well 
for light-houses was described in an article |.as the oil light. 
in Harper’s Magazine for February, 1869,and| Experience has shown our Light-house 
we will not, therefore, repeat it here. It is | Board that the best light-keepers are old 
necessary, however, to say that one of the | sailors and soldiers, and it is its desire, we 
most important duties of the keeper of a| have been told, that the maimed of those 
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light is to see daily that the light and the | who served in the war for the Union should, 
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ADVICE. 


where they are physically and mentally com- 
netent, receive these places. It is to be 
oped that civil service reform will make 
ts way also into this department of the gov- 
emment service, for the petty though im- 
portant place of light-kee eper has too often 
heen made a political prize, and thus the 
service, Which requires permanence, has been 
niured. The politicians of the baser sort 
have not seldom defeated the best inten- 
tions and desires of the board, and ousted 
a good man to put in one “useful at the 
polls.” A merchant might as reasonably 
change his book-keeper for political reasons 
as the government change its light-keepers 
for this cause. In England the light-keeper 


holds his office for life or good behavior. | 


When he enters the service he is rigidly ex- 
amined as to his duties, and must produce 
the best evidence of good character and 
sound health. He begins at a less impor- 
tant light, on a low salary, and is promoted 
for skill and attention to his duties. To 
this, it is hoped, we shall presently come. 
Fog-signals, many of which are required 
at different points on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts, are of several kinds. Some are 
steam-whistles, the sound of which is made 
deeper or louder by being sent through a 





trumpet; but the most effective is probably 
the Siren. This ingenious machine consists 
of a long trumpet and a steam-boiler. The 
sound is produced by the rapid revolution 
past each other of two flat disks pierced 
with a great number of small holes; a jet 
of steam under high pressure is projected 
against the disks, which revolve past each 
other more than a thousand times a minute ; 
as the rows of small holes in the two disks 


| come ‘opposite each other, the steam vehe- 


mently rushes through and makes the sin- 
gular and piercing noise which a Siren gives 
out. One of these machines, of which a 
drawing is given on page 476, costs about 
$8500 complete, with its trumpet, boiler, ete. 

Daboll’s trumpet is worked by an Ericsson 
engine, and requires no water for steam. 

Congress rightly has great confidence in 
the scientific skill and integrity of the Light- 
house Board. At the last session, besides 
the usual appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of the light-house system, it gave the 
money needed to build forty new light- 
houses and ten steam fog-signals. If we 
ever have a merchant marine of our own 
again, our seamen will find the stormy and 
rock-bound coasts of their country well 
lighted for them. 





ADVICE. 


He has told you the same old story, 
Told ever anew by wooers— 

The story of pure devotion, 
Unchanging while life endures— 

This passionate, palpitating, 
Persistent lover of yours. 


He has called you by every title 
Which lovers delight to repeat— 
A queen, a goddess, an angel, 
With changes tender and sweet— 
And laid the troublesome treasure 
Meg@call a heart at your feet. 


You ask me what you shall answer? 
Ah, child, can my counsel throw 

The weight of a thought against him? 
Love never hesitates so! 

Answer him No, fair doubter, 
For ever and ever No! 


There lives a marvelous insect 

In the Southern meadows far, 
Where the wild white ipomeas 

And the passion-flowers are, 
That even in broad bright sunshine 

Gleams like a living star: 


It circles, a flying jewel, 
Beautiful to behold; 

It settles to rest a moment, 
A globule of molten gold; 

But once in the hand imprisoned, 
Its color grows dull and cold: 


You grasp at a flashing jewel 
Worthy a monarch’s crown, 

Glistening, darting, glancing, 
And glittering up and down, 

And capture--a sharded beetle, 
Sluggish and dull and brown! 


And thus, to a youth’s mad fancy, 

Is the object of love’s wild quest— 
Reckoned above all blessings, 

Dearest and first and best, 
So long as remote and elusive— 

But worthless when once possessed. 


So weariness comes of having, 
Since happiness means pursuit; 

And love grows dwarfish and stinted, 
And bears but a bitter fruit, 

For the serpent of self forever 
Coiling about its root. 


So lips which have met in kisses 
Grow chary of tender speech, 

So hearts which are bound together 
Grow burdensome each to each, 

Since the only things men value 
Are those which they can not reach. 


So the gainer counts as nothing 

The blessing that should have been ; 
The conqueror turns indifferent 

From the conquest he gloried in, 
Longing, like Alexander, 

For lovelier worlds to win. 


Who cares for the road-side roses 
Which bloom within grasp of all, 

While their inaccessible sisters— 
Less lovely and sweet and tall, 

But dearer because of their distance— 
Lean over the garden wall? 


Then answer him No, young maiden ; 
Be pitiless and serene: 

There are heart-sick wives in plenty, 
But an angel is seldom seen. 

Keep to your cloud, bright goddess! 
Stay on your throne, fair queen! 








fen 
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THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


THE OHUEVALIER BAYARD. 


JIERRE DU TERRAIL, Chevalier de 

Bayard, one of the most illustrious he- 

roes of the chivalric age, and among the 

last representatives of European chivalry— 

one to whom we may most justly apply 
Chaucer’s line, 


“He was a very perfect gentle knight”— 


was born at the chdteau of Bayard, near 
Grenoble, in the province of Dauphiné, in 
1476, while Louis the Eleventh was on the 
throne of France. His great-grandfather was 
killed at the bloody battle of Poictiers, and 
his grandfather was one of the unfortunates 
saptured at Agincourt, afterward knocked 
on the head, along with many other French 
knights and nobles, by two hundred English 
archers detailed for that purpose by Henry 
the Fifth. ‘“ Never,” says the old chronicler, 
“had so many and such noble men fallen in 
one battle.” His father did not meet death 
on the battle-field, but was so severely 
wounded at Guingette as to be rendered un- 





fit for further yj). 
tary service. : 
As Pierre was 
second son, with yy 
great expectations, 
he was at the age of 
fourteen placed yp. 
der the care of }j 
maternal uncle ¢}, 
Bishop of Grenob 
To this fortunat; 
circumstance — his 
education not being 
confined to the mar. 
tial exercises that 
usually formed tl, 
sole pursuits of the 
young nobles of that 
period, but extend. 
ing to mental cul. 
tivation and an in- 
sight into polite 
literature — Bayard 
was in part indebted 
for some of his ad- 
mirable traits, soft- 
ening as it did 
the military map- 
ners of the age, and 
strengthening that 
generosity of char- 
acter for which he 
was so highly dis- 
tinguished in after- 
years. At an early 
age he became one 
of the pages to the 
Duke of Savoy, who 
at that time was an 
ally of Erance; and 
being observed by Charles the Bighth, who 
was struck by his skill and grace in riding, 
| was asked for by that chivalrous prince, and 
placed, as a preparation to being attached 
to the royal suit, in a favorite company of 
gens-d’armes, consisting entirely of noble- 
men, commanded by Paul of Luxembourg, 
better known as the Comte de Ligny, where 
he was indoctrinated in all the feats of arms 
and niceties of chivalry, then held necessary 
to constitute a gentleman and soldier. Bay- 
ard proved an apt scholar, and soon distin- 
guished himself in various tournaments. 
Charles having declared war against Na- 
ples, the Comte de Ligny’s command accom- 
panied the romantic king into Italy. The 
campaign was a brief one; the return of the 
army more difficult; and at Fornovo the 
French met an Italian army greatly out- 
numbering them. A severe battle followed, 
in which the French were victorious; and 
here our young hero, whose gallantry had 
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sictory, gained his spurs of knighthood. | 


his accustomed gallantry, was appointed com- 


goon after the return of the successful army | mandant of Moneverino. As the strength of 


,new campaign was inaugurated by Louis | 


the Twelfth, successor to Charles, who laid 
laim to the duchy of Milan. The conquest 
f Lombardy, in which Bayard acted an hon- 
rable part, was as easily effected as that of 
Naples had been. The French were no soon- 
op settled in their newly acquired territory 
than Bayard obtained a leave of absence, and 
proceeded to Carignano, to pay his respects 
to the Princess Blanche, widow to his first 
patron and friend, the Duke of Savoy. He 
yas received with great kindness, and his 
urival celebrated by balls and jousts. Ina 
tournament which the young soldier gave 
on this occasion he carried away the princi- 
pal prizes, as usual. 

Louis being at length in tranquil posses- 


inder Marshal D’Aubigné to recover the 
kingdom of Naples, which was now, how- 


\ragon. The conquest was soon achieved, 
ind Bayard, having acquitted himself with 


the place secured him from all danger of 
surprise, he made frequent sallies into the sur- 
rounding country, and on one occasion de- 
feated a party of the enemy, capturing their 
chief, Alonzo of Soto-mayor, a kinsman of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, surnamed the Great 
Captain. The Spaniard paid a thousand 
crowns fcr his ransom, which sum our hero 
divided among the officers and soldiers of 
his command, 

During the operations which terminated 
in the expulsion of the French forces from 
the kingdom of Naples the knight without 
fear and without reproach was conspicuous 
for daring on every field. After the defeat 
at Sevignola he collected the fugitives and 


| covered the retreat, and on another equally 
sion of the duchy of Milan, sent an army | 


unfortunate occasion for the French, the 
defeat of Garigliano, Bayard defended a 


| bridge almost single-handed against nearly 
ver, to be shared with Ferdinand, King of | 


two hundred Spaniards, enabling his routed 
countrymen to withdraw comparatively un- 
molested. It was said of him that he seemed 


BAYARD DEFENDING THE BRIDGE, 
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to be possessed with “the arm and sword of 
Scanderbeg.” For this gallant deed Bayard 
received an augmentation of his armorial 
bearings, a porcupine bristling with spears, 
with the motto Vires agminis unus habet, and 
acquired the name of the French Cocles.* 
With a number of his followers he took 
refuge in Venosa, and successfully main- 
tained himself against all attacks of the 
enemy, surrendering only at the command 
of his sovereign, after a treaty of peace had 
been signed by the contending p: wers. 

Bayard accompanied Louis the Twelfth 
when he took the field against the Vene- 
tians, after having joined the League of 
Cambray. In the great battle of Aguadelle, 
in which the Venetians suffered a severe de- 
feat, our hero, who had been promoted to the 
command of a company of gens-d’armes—a 
high distinction at that day, consisting as it 
did entirely of noblemen, many of them of 
high rank—was, as usual, the bravest of the 
brave. He also bore an honorable share in 
the siege of Padua. With the humanity 
which was so prominent a trait in his char- 
acter, and for which he was distinguished, 
so uncommon a virtue was it among the mil- 
itary leaders of the sixteenth century, he 
remonstrated against the excesses commit- 
ted by the sqldiery, and when the command- 
er of the German Landsknechte told him that 
every thing was allowed in war, declared 
the maxim to be false. “The strength of 
arms,” he said, “should never be employed 
unless to establish right and equity. Every 
war is undertaken on the plea of justice ; 
and surely the cause of justice can never be 
forwarded by deeds of cruelty.” Bayard 
ever acted on the death-bed advice of Ber- 
trand du Guescelin,t one of the truest gen- 
tlemen and best soldiers of France, who said 
to his sorrowing comrades, “‘ Remember that 
whenever you are at war, the churchmen, 
the women, the children, and the poor, are 
not your enemies.” 

When Ferdinand of Aragon and Pope Ju- 
lius the Second, alarmed at the progress of 
the French, turned against Louis, and formed 
with Venice and other powers in 1511 what 
was known as the Holy League, Bayard was 
placed in command of a body of troops and 
sent to the aid of the Duke of Ferrara, whose 
possessions were assailed by Julius, but, al- 
though he was victorious in many engage- 
ments, he failed to prevent the warlike pope 
from reducing Mivondella. The pontiff had, 
however, a narrow escape when proceeding 
to join his army. Bayard, having obtained 
intelligence of his movements, proceeded 





* Vide Livy, for the achievemeit of Publius Horatius 
Cocles, who defended a bridge against the army of 
Porsenna ; also, Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 

t+ Du Guescelin, Constable of France in the time of 
Charles the Fifth, was the chief agent in expelling the 
English from his native land. He died in the year 
1380. 


with a body of troops, which he placed jy 
ambush before daybreak in the court-yanj 
of a deserted mansion, within a few miles of 
the place where the pope had passed the 
night. He had just left the gates, haying 
previously sent forward a part of the att nd. 
ants, when it began snowing so heay ily as 
to greatly retard his progress. This cir. 
| cumstance saved him, for the French, seeing 
| the servants advancing along the road, sup- 
posed Julius must be of the number, and go 
|sallied forth from their place of conceal. 
ment. ‘There was racing and chasing” op 
| the San Felice road. The alarm sped eyen 
| faster than the French, fleet as they proved 

| themselves ; and the pontiff, leaping from 

his litter, fled at a more rapid rate than ever 

| did vicegerent before or since, and gave his 

personal aid in pulling up the draw-bridge 

|to arrest the pursuing Franks. Nor was 

there much margin for ceremony, for thi 

fiery Bayard almost reached the gate with 

the flying prelate, and although he captured 

a goodly number of priests, they failed to 
console him, good Catholic as he was, for the 

loss of Julius. 

The next important undertaking in which 
our hero took part was the brief campaign 
under Gaston de Foix, who had been ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the French 
forces in Italy. The Venetians had recoy- 
ered the town of Brescia; but as they had 
not obtained possession of the fort, De Foix 
hastened to attack them before they could 
complete its conquest. The enemy, having 
thrown up strong works between the castle 
and the city, were only dislodged after the 
French had suffered a severe loss. The town 
was next carried, and sacked in the most 
merciless manner, some twenty thousand of 
its inhabitants being slain. Bayard, who 
was badly wounded early in the action, was 
carried fainting into one of the best houses 
of the doomed city. The mistress of the 
mansion threw herself on her knees before 
him, saying, “‘ This house and every thing in 
it belong to you. I only entreat you in re- 
turn to spare the life of my husband and the 
honor of two virtuous daughters.” “Com- 
pose yourself,” replied Bayard: “I know 
not whether I shall ever recover from my 
wound, but rest assured that while I live no 
harm shall ever befall any of your family.” 
He kept his word, and Gaston de Foix, Duke 
of Nemours, having in admiration of his con- 
duct sent him a large sum of money, he di- 
rected that it should be distributed among 
the troops who had guarded his quarters. 

Notwithstanding the “ good knight’s” hon- 
orable conduct on this and other similar oc- 
casions, he was yet no saint. He had a nat- 
ural daughter, whose mother was of a noble 
family in the Milanese. Bayard spared no 
expense in the education of his child, who is 
said to have inherited the noble qualities of 
| her illustrious father. She was received into 
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THE CHEVAI 


BAYARD'S CASTLE 


the family of his brothers as their niece, and 
afterward married with Frangois de Bocso- | 
zel, lord of Chastelhaut. The unhappy poet | 
Chastelard, whose mad passion for Mary 
Stuart has been celebrated by Swinburne in 
a tragedy of great beauty, was a lineal de- 
scendant of the “ good knight.” 

In the battle of Ravenna, in which the 
French gained so great a victory over the 
Italians and Spaniards, but suffered the loss 
of their leader, De Foix, Bayard captured 
with his own hand two Spanish standards, 
and converted a retreat of the enemy into 
arout. Nothing, however, was gained by 
this victory, for the emperor having turned 
against the French, they were obliged to 
evacuate Lombardy, and abandon all their 
previous conquests. While commanding the 
rear-guard our hero was severely wounded 
during an attack made by the enemy near 
Pavia, and compelled to give up his com- 
mand, and retire to Grenoble for his recov- 
ery. He was hospitably received by his 
uncle, the bishop, and highly honored by the 
people of Dauphiné, who were proud of the 
fame of their young knight. When he was 
convalescent he passed his time pleasantly, 
paying visits and “ faisant grosse chére,” as 
the ancient chronicle expresses it. 

Bayard had no sooner recovered from his 
wound than he was ordered to join the army 
commanded by the Comte d’Angouléme, after- 
ward Francis the First, which attempted to 
recover the kingdom of Navarre for Jean 
d’Albret, who had been dispossessed by Fer- 
dinand of Aragon. The expedition was a 
disastrous one, and the invasion of France 
hy Henry of England and Maximilian soon 
forced Louis to concentrate troops in Picar- 

Vor. XLVIII.—No, 286.—32 








AER BAYARD. 


AND OUATEAU,. 


dy, the point assailed. The invaders were 


laying siege to Térouanne, when a heavy col- 
umn of cavalry, under the Duc de Longue- 
ville and Bayard, was sent forward to its re- 
lief. Bluff young Harry, mounting his war- 
horse, moved out with an army of 15,000 


men, leaving two corps employed in the 
siege, and had scarcely got beyond Ardes 
when he saw the French maneetivring in his 
front. The brilliant Bayard would have 
charged at once, but he was reminded by 
his superior in command that the king had 
given positive orders that they should avoid 
fighting a pitched battle. The cautious 
Louis remembered Poictiers and Agincourt. 
So after reconnoitring the invaders, the 
French withdrew, Bayard having succeeded 
in throwing powder and provisions into the 
besieged town. 

Six weeks had now been wasted in the 
siege of insignificant Térouanne, and so ab- 
surdly had it been conducted that the gar- 
rison received constant supplies. When the 
communications were finally interrupted the 
main body of the French army advanced, 
with a view of throwing in provisions un- 
der cover of a feigned battle. The cavalry 
charged in a brilliant manner, but, after 
placing some powder within reach of the be- 
sieged, wheeled and fell back upon the main 
body. Being hotly pursued, they quickened 
their pace to a downright flight, galloping 
into the lines of their main body, throwing 
the whole into confusion. As the English 
charged with tremendous shouts of “St. 
George! St. George!” the panic became as 
bad as our Bull Run or Sabine Cross-Roads, 
and every French soldier that was mount- 
ed struck spurs into his horse and galloped 
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from the field. In vain Bayard and other 
brave captains tried to rally them. The at- 
tempts were worse than vain, for, owing to 
their not making the same use of their spurs 
and flying with the rest, the Duc de Longue- 
ville, Bayard, La Fayette, La Palisse, and 
other illustrious leaders were taken pris- 
oners. 

Bayard observing, when escape was hope- 
less, a hostile knight, who, fancying the bat- 
tle ended, had taken off his helmet, and was 
resting beneath a tree, rushed upon him with 
sword drawn, and demanded his surrender. 
The other, astonished at this unexpected 
turn of fortune, complied accordingly, ask- 
ing the name of his captor. “I am Captain 
Bayard,” replied the latter, “ who now sur- 
render myself a prisoner to my prisoner,” giv- 
ing up his good sword at the same time. He 
was courteously received by the Emperor 
Maximilian and King Henry, and when the 
question arose as to which of the knights was 
prisoner of the other, the monarchs decided 


that they were both free. Froude’s good 


Henry could not help congratulating Bay- | 


ard and his French captives on the marvel- 
ous speed of their horses, the light-hearted 
Frenchmen joining in the langh, and saying 
that it had been but a battle of spurs. By 
this name, accordingly, the affair has ever 
since been known. 

In the year 1515 the fiery Francis the 
First, Roi des Gentiltz-hommes, as the old 
writers term him, succeeded to the throne 
of France. He immediately crossed the 
Alps with an army of forty thousand, for 
the purpose of recovering the duchy of 
Milan. Bayard led the van, and commenced 
the campaign with great success; for he not 
only defeated a body of troops who guarded 
the passes, but surprised Villafranca, and 
captured Prosper Colonna, the enemy’s gen- 
eral, at the very moment of his belief that 
he had ambushed Bayard. In the tremen- 
dous battle of Marignano, which old Mar- 
shal Trivulciano, the hero of eighteen pitch- 
ed battles, pronounced to be the only battle 
of men he had ever seen, all the rest being 
child’s play, but this an affair of giants, 
Bayard performed prodigies of valor, prov- 
ing himself a perfect paladin. Near the 
close of the first day, his bridle being sev- 
ered by a sword cut, he was deprived in the 
heat of the mélée of the control of his horse, 
who dashed through a body of the enemy, 
and was rushing headlong upon another, 
when he was fortunately arrested by the 
festoons of intervening vines. Bayard 
sprang from the saddle, and, throwing away 
his helmet, crept, as the night was closing, 
through the vines, until the welcome watch- 
ery of “France!” told him that he was safe. 
The battle was renewed in the morning, and 
Bayard was one of the leaders who, in com- 
pany with the Constable Bourbon, hewed 
most deeply into the phalanx of Swiss pikes, 


| and contributed most essentially to the grea; 
French victory. 

The king revived a practice of the olde, 
|time by ordering that all who had borne 
themselves nobly in the fight should }y 

knighted on the field. He was the first ty 
| go through the ceremony, claiming the qe. 
| colade from Bayard. The honored soldie; 
| hesitated, and wished to decline the distinc. 

tion, saying that “a king of France was a). 
| ready a knight from his very station.” But 
| as the monarch persisted in his demand, } 
drew his sword, and, waving it over his soy- 
ereign’s head, exclaimed, “Then be it as jj 
this were the sword of Roland, Oliver, God- 
| frey, or Baldwin! Thou art the greatest 
| prince on whom knighthood has ever heey 
conferred, and mayst thou never fly from the 
battle-field!” Then, addressing his sword, 
he said, “Thou art honored indeed, in hay- 
ing this day given knighthood to so valiant 
aking. Henceforth be preserved as a sacred 
relic, never to be drawn again unless against 
Turks, Saracens, or infidels.” With these 
| words he sheathed his sword, and “made 
two high leaps for very joy.” 

Some. years previous Bayard had been 
named Governor of Dauphiné by Louis the 
Twelfth, but had neither been invested with 
the authority, nor had he received the sal- 
ary which pertained to the office. On the 
accession of his friend Francis both were 
| immediately granted to him, and upon the 

successful termination of the Italian cam- 
| paign he spent some time in his native prov- 
| ince, conducting its administration to the 
| universal satisfaction of the people. His 
generosity and kindness gained him the love 
of all ranks; and the castle of his ancestors 
continued to lack necessary repairs long aft- 
er he had erected numerous cottages for the 
poor. On the breaking out of the war be- 
tween France and Spain, Bayard was in- 
trusted with the command of the open town 
of Méziéres, and his wonderful defense of 
the place against the attacks of Charles the 
Fifth, who invaded Champagne, alone pre- 
vented the latter’s penetrating into the heart 
of France. For this gallant exploit he re- 
ceived the name of Savior. 

His next campaign was his last. The 
Constable of Bourbon and the Chevalier 
Bayard had long been friends, and the lat- 
ter now used every effort to reconcile the 
high-spirited soldier with the many enemies 
which the intrigues of the vindictive Du- 
chesse d’Angouléme had excited against him. 
Unfortunately for France, his efforts were not 
successful ; Bourbon was driven to revolt, 
and joined the emperor, who immediatel) 
appointed him to the command of the Army 
of Italy. The French, who had again lost 
Milan, were led by Admiral Bonnivet, to 
whose aid the king sent Bayard; but the 
gallantry of a subordinate could not atone 
for the errors of the commander. Bourbon 
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seeing his former companion in arms in so 
afflicting a situation. ‘Grieve not for me,” 
| said the hero; “I die in the discharge of my 
| duty, fighting for king and country; but 
| rather grieve for yourself, who are in arms 
| against them.” 
| The Marquis of Pescara had a tent placed 
over him, and a priest at his bedside to soothe 
his last moments. After making his confes- 
sion and sending his adieux to his king and 
country, he died, surrounded by weeping 
friends and admiring foes, April 30, 1524, in 
the forty-eighth year of his age. With his 
fall the campaign was closed. The French 
|lost every thing—standards, ordnance, and 
| baggage. It was no longer an orderly re- 
|treat, but a rout, like the flight of the 
| French from Waterloo. Bourbon said, when 
| Bayard’s death was announced to him, 
| “France little knows how great is the loss 
|she has sustained this day.” Like his Ger- 
|man contemporary, Frousperger, and many 
|other great soldiers of the sixteenth cen- 
| tury, Bayard had a detestation of fire-arms, 
|as if he had a presentiment that he was to 
|fall by one. “It is a shame,” he often said, 
“that a brave man should be killed by a 
i NAN 176 MY A miserable popgun against which he can not 
Ie | | defend himself.” 
| Bayard’s body remained in the hands of 
the Spaniards; but the Spaniards of those 
| days were the most honorable, as they were 
| the bravest, of men, whether to friends or 
foes. They embalmed the remains of the 
-| hero and returned them to the French unso- 
mi | licited. The body of the “good knight” 
a JIU dl i | was treated with the greatest respect wher- 
BAYARD'S MONUMENT AT GRENOBLE. | ever it passed on its way to Bayard’s native 
town for interment. A simple bust, with a 
was successful at all points, and defeated | brief and modest Latin inscription, in the 
his own countrymen on every occasion. | Church of the Minorites, and a noble full- 
Hard pressed in the valley of Aosta, at the | length statue at Grenoble, are his only mon- 
passage of the Sesia, the French leader was | uments; but he needs no others, for his mem- 
wounded, and resigned command of the army | ory must ever be indelibly impressed upon 
to Bayard. Placing himself at the head of his | the hearts of all who admire gallantry and 
troops, he beat back the enemy, but on ap- | generosity, kindness and humanity, com- 
proaching the bridge was mortally wouaded | bined with the most chivalric and heroic 
by a stone shot from an arquebuse. “ Have courage. There is a fine portrait of Bayard 
mercy on me, Jesus!” he exclaimed; and sank | to be seen in the gallery of the Palais Royal, 
on his saddle-bow. He was lifted from his at Paris, from which our picture is taken; 
horse and placed under a tree, his face, as he | and in a grand old mansion at Albany—one 
desired, turned toward the enemy, and, hold- | of whose occupants can claim the proud dis- 
ing the cross-hilt of his sword before him | tinction of being allied by blood and name 
like a crucifix, he calmly awaited his end. |to our hero—we have often admired an 
Some Swiss soldiers offered to carry him on | equestrian statuetts in bronze of the gallant 
their lances, but he declined, saying that | sabreur, which, with a similar figure of the 
his hour had come, and he wished to pass it | first Napoleon, forms the principal ornament 
tranquilly in prayer. The enemy, instead | of the noblest apartment of the manor-house. 
of rushing upon their prey, as was the bar- In medizval history there is no purer or 
barous custom of those semi-savage days— | more beautiful character, not even Sir Philip 
days which we can not, with Burke, regret Sidney’s, than le chevalier sans peur et sans 
that they are past-—formed, when they heard | reproche—the representative of the ideal 
that the dying man was the illustrious Bay- | knight-errant of romance, and to whom, in 
ard, a silent and respectful circle around | conclusion, we may most fitly apply the 
him. The Constable of Bourbon was deep- | words of an ancient chronicler: “ And now 
ly affected, and expressed great sorrow at | I dare to say, Sir Lancelot, there as thou ly- 
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est, thou were never matched of none earth- | ever stroke with sword. And thou were the 
ly knight’s hands. And thou were the curt- | goodliest person that ever came among prec 


liest knight that ever bare shield. And thou 


[press] ef knights. And thon were th, 


were the truest friend to thy lover that ever | meekest man, and the gentlest, that ever at, 


bestrode horse; and thou were the truest! in hall among ladies. And thou were t} 
lover of a sinful man that ever loved wom- | sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever 


an. And thou were the kindest man that | put spear in rest.” 


BERMUDA. 





INDIA RUBLER TREE. 


YING about seven hundred miles south- | 


east of New York is a group of islands 
whose climate, soil, and picturesque scen- 
ery render them especially interesting to 
us, and yet they are strangely unfamiliar 
to most well-informed Americans. Speak- 
ing our own language, having the same or- 
igin, with manners which in many ways 
illustrate those prevalent in New England 
seventy-five years ago, the people are bound 
to us by many natural ties. A Mexican rev- 
olution, a Cuban revolt, a Spanish - Cuban 
outrage, the proposed annexation of San Do- 
mingo, have led us to inquire into the history 
and resources of those regions. But life in 
Bermuda has been as placid as its lovely 
waters on a@ summer day, with now and 
then a petty agitation which has not been 
sufficiently important to attract the atten- 
tion of the outside world, from which it is 
so absolutely isolated. 
Within three days’ travel from New York 
it is hardly possible to find so complete a 


change in government, climate, scenery, and 
vegetation as Bermuda offers. The voyage 
| may or may not be pleasant, but is sure to 
be short. The Gulf Stream, which one is 
| obliged to cross, has on many natures a sub- 
| duing effect, and the sight of land is not 
| generally unwelcome. The delight is in- 
| tensified by the beauties which are spread 
|out on every hand. The wonderful trans- 
| parency of the water, the numerous islands, 
| making new pictures at every turn, the shift- 
ing lights on the hills, the flowers, which al- 
|most hide houses that peep out here and 
there from their bowers, make up a scene 
as rare as it is beautiful. And so, making 
our way slowly through the labyrinth of 
islands, a sudden turn brings us into the 
| pretty harbor of Hamilton, which is the cap- 
| ital and principal town of Bermuda. 
| The arrival of the steamer has been her- 
alded by the customary signal—a flag from 
| the Government House. The news has been 
| telegraphed all over the island, and the crowd 
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of people on the wharf indicates the interest 
which attaches to our advent. The majority 
of those standing there are colored, with a 
sprinkling of men well-to-do and English in 
appearance, while the presence of the Brit- 
ish soldier suggests the fact that this is one 
of England’s military stations. 

We are anchored just opposite Front 
Street, which, we learn, is the principal 
business street of the town. A long shed- 
like structure stretches along the wharf, af- 
fording a comfortable shelter for men, boys, 
and barrels. The pride-of-India trees, offer- 
ing agreeable shade, border one side of the 
street, while stores, unpretending in appear- 
ance, extend along the other. From the na- 
ture of the soil, the streets are almost white, 
imparting an unpleasant glare, and, on the 
whole, the first glimpse of the town is not 
very prepossessing. As we land, no hack- 
man vociferates. No man, of any calling, 
vociferates in this latitude. If we desire 
a carriage, we send for it; otherwise we 
walk. The town boasts of some three or 
four hotels, to the best of which, the Ham- 


ilton, we make our way. It is situated on 
a high hill, commanding a view of most of 
the town. Doors and windows are flung 
wide open. The floors, save the parlor and 
sitting-room, are white and uncarpeted ; the 
rooms are simply but comfortably furnish- 
ed, and, what is better still, tolerably large, 
airy, and well ventilated. Long verandas 
stretch across the front, from which one ob- 
tains delightful views of the harbor and the 
hills beyond, clothed with cedar and dotted 
with houses. Flowers bloom in front of 
the house, and the oleander, red, pink, and 
white, lines the path leading up the hill, 
shading off into the dark green of the ce- 
dars below. The air, free from impurities 
and laden with the perfumes of the flowers, 
is delicious: it is a joy to breathe. 

The town is small, not having, probably, 
more than two thousand inhabitants. It is 
laid out quite regularly, and is neither ugly 
nor indeed very pretty, but is interesting 
for its location and novelty. Glancing at 
the white roofs, one’s first thought is that 
there has been a fall of snow, but the ther- 
mometer sets him right on that point, and 
he learns that, in the absence of wells, all 
the roofs are plastered and kept very clean, 
that water is conducted thence into tanks, 
from which it is drawn for use. This for 
ordinary dwellings. Where a large supply 
is required, as about some of the encamp- 
ments, the rocky slope ef a hill is selected, 
graded, plastered, and that, presenting a 
larger surface, is used for the purpose. The 
water is singularly pure, and pleasant to the 
taste. 
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TRINITY OUUROH. 


The houses are rarely more than two sto- 
ries in height, often, or usually, only one. 
They are almost invariably built entirely 
of the Bermuda stone —walls, roofs, and 
chimneys. The stone is of a creamy white 
color, and so porous that it seems as if it 
would crumble in a day. Indeed, it is so 
soft that it is generally sawed out with a 
common handsaw. The tiles, which are 
about two feet long, one foot wide, and from 
six to eight inches thick, are left for a short 
time to harden in the sun. 

The walls and roofs of all houses are plas- 
tered, and this fact, taken in connection with 
the entire freedom from frost, explains their 
durability, many of which are in a good state 
of preservation after standing for a hundred 
and fifty years. They are usually white, 
with green Venetian blinds, admitting light 
and air from beneath. Nearly all have pretty 
verandas and pleasant grounds surround- 
ing them. Judging from the exterior, one 
would conclude that they would be entirely 
inadequate to the demands of any ordinary 
family, but closer acquaintance demonstrates 
the fact that a house may be built out as well 
as up, and what seemed very diminutive 
proves to be very commodious and pretty, 
though they are usually destitute of any 
thing which we term “modern improve- 
ments.” Kitchens and servants’ rooms are 


generally detached from the main house. 
The government buildings in Hamilton 
are plain two-story structures, in one of 





which is the Bermuda Library, originated 
by Governor Reid, and at present sustain- | 
ed by occasional grants from the Assembly 


lata 
and by subserip 
tions. It contains 
some twelve hu 
dred works, well s 
lected, and, what j 
quite as much to th 
purpose, well read 
The small numbe; 
of illustrated books 
Ww hich the library 
possesses, togethe; 
with those writte; 
by the Queen, 0; 
due to her patron. 
age, are the prid 
of the librarian, a 
retired sea-captain, 
who exhibits he: 
Majesty’s autograph 
with delight, descanting all the while on 
the kindness which has prompted her gifts. 

The most pretentious building in Hamil- 
ton, or, indeed, in Bermuda, is Trinity 
Church, which was some twenty-five years 
in building, owing, however, rather to the 
stupidity than the skill of its builders. |: 
stands on a hill overlooking the town, be- 
longs, of course, to the Episcopalians, is real. 
ly quite pretty, and far superior to any thing 
of its kind which one usually finds in so 
small a place. 

There are only two towns in Bermuda— 
Hamilton and St. George’s. Most of the peo- 
ple therein are engaged in trade, but there is 
no excitement about it. Few business men 
in Hamilton reside in the town, but drive 
or sail in from homes in the country. At 
six the town is deserted, and after that how 
is a veritable Sleepy Hollow. The streets 
are not lighted, and almost absolute quiet 
prevails. 

The general direction of the islands is 
from northeast to southwest. They are in 
the latitude of Charleston, South Caroli- 
na, and the nearest point on the continent 
is Cape Hatteras, five hundred and eighty 
miles distant. They are of calcareous for- 
mation, “due entirely,” says Colonel Nelson, 
“to the action of the wind in blowing up 
sand made by the disintegration of coral 
reefs. They present but one mass of animal 
remains in various stages of comminution 
and disintegration. The varieties of rock 
are irregularly associated, and without any 
order of superposition. Nearly every shel! 
now known in the surrounding sea may be 
found in the rock, quite perfect, except with 
regard to color. Along the south shore are 
sand-hills which illustrate the formation ot 
Bermuda. In one instance a cottage has 
been submerged, trees to the height of sev- 
eral feet, and the sand has even traveled up 
a hill one hundred and eighty feet high. 
Nine miles north of the islands are four nee- 
dle rocks, apparently the remnants of former 
islands. They are about ten feet above high- 
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water mark, and vary from four 
to eight feet in diameter. They 
re of limestone, and are strati- 
fied like the main-land.” 

There are in all about one hun- 
dred islands, though it is usually 
stated that there are three times 
agmany. Not more than sixteen 
or twenty are inhabited, and of 
these the five largest are St. Da- 
vid’s, St. George’s, Bermuda prop- 
cr, sometimes styled the Conti- 
nent, Somerset, and Ireland. They 
are about fifteen miles in length, 
and the greatest breadth is about 
five miles. There are no mount- 
ains, no rivers, and so, while 
they are without magnificence in 
scenery, in a quiet sort of beauty 
they are unique. 

There are about one hundred 
and fifty miles of good hard 
roads, which are generally free 
from dust. In many places deep 
cuttings have been made, and the 
rock towers above the carriage 
even. The scenery is exceeding- 
ly picturesque, and changes con- 
tinually. Now you drive through 
wide stretches of country, and the 
landscape bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of New England; 
then through a narrow road, with 
high walls of rock on either hand, 
on the sides of which the maiden- 
hair fern grows in profusion, and 
the road is so winding that ev- 
ery new view which bursts sud- 
denly upon you is a surprise ; and 
then there are delightful glimpses 
of the sea, with its many islands. 
Walls of stone extend along the 
road-side, and over them clamber 
the morning-glory, the prickly- 
pear, and the night - blooming 
cereus. Great beds of gerani- 
ums, which mock our hot-houses 
in their profusion, grow wild. 
Hedges of oleander line the roads 
or border cultivated patches of 
land, protecting them from the 
high winds which at times sweep 
over the islands. Thirteen vari- 
eties of it are found here, and 
wherever you go it is one mass 
of pink and white blossoms. The 
lantana also grows wild along all 
the hedges. The passion-flower 
peeps out from its covert of green 
leaves, creeping up the branches 
of tall trees. The profusion of 
flowers is wonderful, and one can 
always have a bouquet for the 
gathering. The winter is the 
regal time for them. About 
Christmas the roses, magnificent 
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STREET IN HAMILTON—THE WHARF. 


in size, and of great variety, are in all their | 
glory. One gentleman assured me that he 
had upward of one hundred and fifty varie- | 
ties. No great care seems to be taken to 
cultivate them. Here and there one sees a 
fine garden, but nothing that even approach- 
es what might be accomplished with such a 
soil and climate. 

The beauty and variety of flowers are 
fully equaled by the excellence and diver- 
sity of fruits. Oranges of superior quality 
are raised, though their culture is not gen- 
eral. The lemon grows wild. The man- 
go, guava, papaw, pomegranate, fig, arocada 
pear—whose lovers (for they can be called 
nothing else) become eloquent in its praise 
—the custard-apple, the banana—the lazy 
man’s delight, bearing its wealth of fruit, 
and dying as it yields its single bunch, while 
the new plants springing up about its dead 
stalk maintain the supply the year round— 
all these fruits grow readily, and with due 
effort would grow abundantly. Apples and 
pears are raised, but lack the flavor they 
possess with us. Peaches, heretofore excel- 
lent, have been destroyed for two years past 
by an insect. Strawberries ripen from No- 
vember till July. Grapes grow luxuriantly. 

The most common tree is the Bermudian 
cedar, with which nearly all the hill-sides are 
wooded. Occasionally one sees the mount- 
ain palm, while tamarind, tamarisk, palmet- 
to, cocoa-nut, India rubber, mahogany, and 
calabash trees are quite common. In gar- 
dens many West Indian trees are found. 





Although three crops of vegetables can be 


| raised annually, still agriculture is in a very 


backward state, and most of the fruits enu- 
merated are specially rather than genera)- 
ly cultivated. In the early colonial days it 
was the chief occupation of the people, but 


| was afterward abandoned for other pursuits, 


and after the introduction of slavery the 
land was mostly tilled by slaves, and a cer- 
tain disgrace attached to this kind of labor. 
Ignorance reigned in the fields, and it is only 
recently that an attempt has been made to 
wrest them from its sway. The most pro- 
gressive men are now deeply interested in 
the subject, and strong efforts are being 
made to induce the people to cultivate some- 
thing besides the stereotyped onion, potato, 
tomato, and arrowroot, the last said to be 
the best in the world, though the quantity 
raised is constantly diminishing, as it ex- 
hausts the soil, and does not prove as re- 
munerative as some other crops. 

Small patches of land are selected here 
end there, are carefully spaded—the plow 
not being in common use—and from them 
the surprisingly large crops are realized. 
The land is quite generally inclosed by the 
oleander, and to prevent inroads upon it all 
creatures that feed out-of-doors, from a hen 
to a cow, are usually tied. The poor things 
have that resigned look peculiar to individ- 
uals linked to any thing from which they 
are too weak or too stupid to escape. 

One great drawback to the colony has 
been the lack of regular steam communica- 
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tion with New York. The government now | upon a beautiful garden, with its pretty Ber- 
nays a subsidy to induce steamers to run to | mudian cottage, only to find repetitions of 
Bermuda, and in the great crop season, dur-| the experience throughout the town. On 
ing the months of April, May, and June, | its most commanding height are fortifica- 
weekly trips are made. At other seasons | tions, and the work now in progress is said 
they run once in twenty days. The value | to be particularly fine. There are barracks 
of exports last year, 1873, has been about | all over the hill, and soldiers sitting or loaf- 
2350,000, or an increase of $50,000 over that | ing about wherever you go. During the 
for the year 1872. The ready market which | war St. George’s was a busy town, being a 
is secured by steam communication, the in-| great resort for blockade runners, which 
troduction of improved farming utensils,| were hospitably welcomed by our English 
the increased demand which will be made | friends. Goods purchased abroad were 
for products‘which the country can so easily | brought here, and then transferred to the 
supply, will make of Bermuda ere long that craft waiting to receive them. It was risky 
fur which she is so well fitted—the garden | business, but one well followed, and many 
of New York. {}men here who flattered themselves at the 

In traveling through Bermuda, one’s | beginning of the war that they were amass- 
thoughts cortinually revert to Spain. The | ing large fortunes were bankrupt or nearly 
name of old Juan Bermudez, its discoverer, | so at its close. Some few, however, realized 
has been bestowed upon the islands, and it | large amounts. The town was crowded, and 
would seem as if his spirit still floats over | at night every available space out-of-doors 
them, so thoroughly Spanish are the out-| or in was occupied. Men lay on verandas, 
ward characteristics ; and in no place is this | walls, docks, and floors. Money was plenty, 
more marked than in the quaint old town | and sailors sometimes landed with $1500 in 
of St. George’s. The harbor is beautiful, and | specie. The price of labor advanced; wages 
much more accessible than that of Hamilton. | were doubled. Liquor flowed freely, and the 
The streets are narrow—mere lanes, in fact— | common laborer had his Champagne and rich 
across which you can shake hands with your | cake to offer. Here, too, was concocted the 
neighbor if so disposed, and they are, more- | fiendish plot by Dr. Blackburn and others 
over, sandy and disagreeable for pedestrians. | for introducing the yellow fever into North- 
Houses are huddled together in the most | ern cities by sending thither boxes of infect- 
miscellaneous manner, and from one per-| ed clothing; but it was fortunately discoy- 
fumed with the onion, with its unkempt and | ered in season to prevent injury to any save 
uninteresting - looking occupants bursting | the plotters. During the entire war it was 
out at doors and windows, you come pat | one of the hot-beds of secession, and with its 
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THE DEVIL 


door-nail is deader than any thing else in 
nature, then St. George’s is as dead as that | 
nail. 

From St. George’s to Hamilton there is a 
fine ocean drive of eight or nine miles. Go- 
ing by Harrington Sound, you will pass the 
Devil’s Hole, or Neptune’s Grotto, between | 
which and the sound there is a subterranean | 
communication—the sound, by-the-way, be- | 
ing an arm of the sea. Fish caught at the | 
most favorable seasons of the year are kept | 
here until wanted for use. The usual num- 
ber is 1000, though it will hold twice as 
many. There are many varieties of fish, 
and the spectacle is as pleasing as it is 
novel. These ponds, on a small scale, are 
quite numerous throughout Bermuda. 

Like most limestone countries, Bermuda 
abounds in caves, and nowhere are they 
more beautiful than in Walsingham, not far 
from Neptune’s Grotto, on the road leading 
around Harrington Sound, one of the love- 
liest sheets of water imaginable. The whole 
region is singularly attractive. Mimic lakes, 
reflecting the varied hues of the rocks which 
inclose them, with trees overhanging their 
banks, teem with fish wonderful in variety 
and color, whose motions are the very ideal 
of grace. By-paths through the tangled wild- 
wood lead one through a wilderness of beau- 
ty. Nature has been lavish of her gifts all 
throngh this locality, and as it is geological- | 
ly one of the oldest sections of Bermuda, all 


close there came a sudden collapse. If a | 














‘8 HOLE. 


the rocks seem to have the weather stain 
which the vines love so well. Over th 
whole is thrown the charm of poetry, from 
the fact that it was one of Tom Moore’s fa- 
vorite haunts while living in Bermuda. It 
is fitting that Nature should have her tem- 
ples in such a place. Humility is one of the 
conditions of entrance to them, and so bend- 
ing low, making a slight descent, we ar 


| Soon standing in a room from whose arched 


roof hang large stalactites. Artificial lights 
bring out each in its full proportions, and 
one contemplates with wonder this strange 
architecture, regardless of the ages it has 
endured. In a second one near by, and 
which is much more spacious, is a beautiful 
sheet of water, clear as crystal, and of an 
emerald tint. The finest cave is the Admi- 
ral’s, which guides may fail to mention from 
the fact that it is more difficult of access 
than any of the others ; but to one at all ac- 
customed to climbing there is little danger 
and no great difficulty in visiting any of 


| them. 


Back to the enchanted ground we lunch 
under “ Moore’s calabash-tree,” hacked by 
specimen hunters, but beautiful still. Here 
he sat and wrote, and so acquired the divine 
right to all this place. Of course there is a 
love-story, and the characters in it are this 
same poet and the handsomest lady in all 
the Bermudas at that time, Miss Fanny 
Tucker, sometimes prettily called the ‘ Rose 
of the Isles,” whom Moore in his poems ad- 
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dresses as ™ Nea.” 
er, and about her, and went on in true lov- 
er-like style ; but she seems not to have been 
moved by his strains, and liked her own 
name so well that she did not change it on 
her marriage. Moore lived to love again, as 
we all know. 


ever after. 

One of the most delightful places in Ber- 
muda to visit is Clarence Hill, the residence 
of the Admiral, who is supposed to live there 


three months each year. The road from} 


Hamilton is a wild one, and full of variety, 


with most charming combinations of the | 


woods, country, and sea. We pass Under- 
diff Cottage, designed for happy lovers, who 
can here spend the honey-mocn in a retreat 
so secure that there will be no demand for 
the farce of Old Married People, always a 
failure when enacted by amateurs. There 
are flowers in abundance, which with the 
air and views will sustain life for a month 
A pretty veranda overlooks the wa- 
ter, with its 


or 80. 


“Sommer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres 
of sea.” 


Steps lead almost from the door down to 
the boat, which will bear them out into all 
the loveliness which is ever beckoning to 
them. For absolute beauty I know of but 


one other view in Bermuda comparable 


with this—that from the summit of St. Da- 
vid’s Island. The atmospheric effects are 
marvelous, and lead 
one to consider mat- 
rimony very favor- 
ably, so closely are 
the place and the 
condition connected. 
The grounds at 
Clarence Hill are 
quite extensive and 
well kept. The 
house is plain, but 
the attractiveness 
of the place is in its 
marine views, and in 
the fact that nature 
has been left in. On 
a hill-side overlook- 
ing the sea, in a 
most sequestered 
spot, is an exqui- 
site bit of garden- 
ing. Mosses, ferns, 
and many tropical 
plants grow in such 
profusion and grace, 
peeping from under 
rocks, climbing over 
them, that it is only 
by critical inspec- 
tion that you per- 
ceive that their pres- 


Well, he wrote verses to | 


In fact, all the people in this | 
little story are said to have lived happily | 


ence is due to cultivation. Near by is a 
| cave, against whose outer wall the sea is 
ever dashing. It was tunneled by a former 
Admiral, and is so large that on its comple- 
tion a ball was given in it by way of cele- 
bration. 

Some pleasant morning a visit must be 
made to Ireland Island, the site of the dock- 
yard and naval establishment, and one of 
the four telegraphic signal stations. We 
land, and encounter at once the British sen- 
tinel, who is very courteous, and splutters in 
the most unintelligible English, using words 
on general principles, more as a relief to him- 
self than as an assistance to any one else. 
Not being in any sense dangerous to Great 
| Britain, we are allowed to proceed. There 
| are marines every where, and with few ex- 
ceptions they seem to be a most disagreeable 
set of fellows. The most remarkable object 


| of interest is undoubtedly the floating-dock, 


| one of the largest structures of its kind in 
the world, which was built in England, and 


| was towed across the Atlantic to its present 


| position by five ships. Its length is three 
| hundred and eighty-one feet, and its breadth 
one hundred and twenty-four feet. The 
largest and heaviest man-of-war can be 
docked. Itis divided into forty-eight water- 
| tight compartments, which are fitted with 
| valves worked from the upper deck. By 
placing some four thousand tons of water in 
| the upper chambers its keel can be brought 
| five feet out of water and cleaned—a proc- 


| ess which it has once undergone. You as- 
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THE FLOATING-DOOK. 


cend a ladder or steps on the outside, and get | est kind of places, though they are not par- 
a fine view, having your head nearly blown | ticularly gay in any country. 


off while doing it. People whose heads are 


of no consequence invariably ascend, while | 


the more severely intellectual remain at the 
foot of the ladder. There is the usual num- 


ber of machine-shops, offices, and magazines, | 





with vast quantities of powder—much more 
than a quiet little place like Bermuda would 
seem to require. Places have been tunneled 
out here and there, and filled with munitions 
of war. Every thing is arranged in the most 
deliberate and scientific manner to injure the 
feelings of other people. There is no sugges- 
tion of peace or its congresses, unless the 
maiden-hair fern which grows on the rocks 
wherever there is sufficient moisture may be 
considered one. Among so many sugges- 


cemetery are harmonious accompaniments. 
The former is commodious and well man- 
aged. The latter has more inmates, and is 
a pleasant place to go to when one can not 
go elsewhere, and is rendered attractive by 
flowers and trees—a fact deserving mention, 
since most cemeteries here are the lonesom- 


| Ifthe moon, tide, and party are just right, 
Fairy Land presents as great a contrast to 
|Ireland Island as can well be imagined. 
| Five or six hours are needed for the expedi- 
|tion. You row into little coves, then into 
what seem to be lakes, so perfectly inclosed 
is the water; hard by the shore, looking up 
through dells in which you can almost see 
the fairies dancing under the trees; under 
great rocks which threaten to send you down 


| among the fishes; around islands, into inlets, 
| where the mangroves, every leaf glistening 


in the moonlight, throw out their branches 
in the most welcoming way. All this, and 


|much more, is in store for him who goes to 
| Fairy Land, the enchanted spot of Bermuda. 
tions of disaster and death the hospital and | 


Bermuda having suffered several times 
from yellow fever, grave errors have arisen 
in regard to the healthfulness of the climate. 


| The fever seems to have been due rather to 


imperfect drainage and defective quarantine 
regulations than to any predisposing canses 


|in the climate. Several years since there 


| was a convict establishment here, which 
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vas the means of introducing a very low 
jass physically; and in addition to this it is 
ften necessary to send soldiers and marines 
ere at a season when acclimatization is dif- 
cult, and they are then employed on gov- 
mment works, involving much exposure to 
the sun; and they were, moreover, formerly 
ddled together in miserable quarters. All 
-his has subjected Bermuda to unfavorable 
riticisms, from which any country might 
uffer under like conditions. The last attack 
of the fever occurred during our civil war, 
when the country was full of vicious and 
filthy men. So admirably are the islands 
situated that there is no excuse for defective 
rainage or quarantine. Strangers usually 
resort here in the winter, and generally speak 
highly of the agreeability of the climate. 
Rains are quite prevalent at this season, and 
most houses are not sufficiently protected 
from dampness, as the native Bermudian 
thinks fires unhealthy, and sits on his ve- 
randa throughout the year. But grates and 
stoves are gaining in favor, and are being 
used more and more. A few people have 
learned that Bermuda is a pleasant summer 
resort, and act accordingly. There is almost 
invariably a good breeze from some quarter, 
and the nights and mornings are cool and 
delightful. Sun-strokeisunknown. August 
and September are the hottest and most dis- 
agreeable months, owing to the enervating 
southerly winds. The mercury seldom rises 
above 85°, or falls below 40°, while the aver- 
age is about 70°. 

There seem to be no diseases peculiar to 
the climate, but there are ailments enough 
to keep several excellent physicians actively 
employed. Consumptives often resort here, 
but seldom derive that benefit which they 
experience in a dry climate, though they 
often improve, and in some cases are nearly 
cured. The climate seems to be especially 
beneficial to those afflicted with rheumatism 
and certain nervous diseases. Bronchial af- 
fections are generally relieved, and not un- 
frequently cured. 


by saying that in summer ladies find muslins 
and thin wash materials most desirable, and 
they are worn quite late in the fall. White 
dresses are very much worn. At other sea- 
sons what is suitable for autumn in New 
York is worn here. The dress is usually 
very simple in material as well as style. 
Some slight consideration of the political 
and social condition of Bermuda may not be 
uninteresting. As if to protect them from 
invasion, coral reefs, extending some ten 
miles into the sea, threatened with disaster, 
if not destruction, the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
who, with imperfect knowledge and rude 
craft, attempted to find his way into some 
safe harbor. And many a ship in days gone 
by has been wrecked on these shores, leav- 
ing few or none to tell the tale. In fact, the 


BERMUDA. 


colony owes its origin to a disaster. In 1609 
a fleet sent out with reinforcements for the 
Virginia colony was separated by a storm, 
and the ship bearing Sir Thomas Gates and 
Sir George Somers was wrecked off the Ber- 
mudas. After enduring incredible hardships 
for three days, land was “ most wishedly and 
happily descried” by Sir George Somers, and 
not long after there came a calm, so that 
they unshipped their stores, with “all con- 
veniency and ease,” into boats, and reached 
land “in safetie, without the loss of a single 
man.” This place, which had become a ter- 
ror to seamen, so that they had named it 
“The Isle of Devils,” Sir George Somers 
and: party found “the richest, healthfulest, 
and pleasantest” they ever saw. After con- 
structing two ships they embarked for Vir- 
ginia, leaving two men on the island. They 
found their countrymen in a most pitiable 
condition on their arrival. Supplies were 
much needed, and Sir George Somers, “ whose 
noble minde ever regarded the generall good 
more than his own ends,” offered to under- 
take the voyage to the Bermudas for their 
relief. But “the strength of his body not 
answering to the memorable courage of his 
minde,” he died shortly after his arrival at 
St. George’s, named in honor of him. 

Such flattering reports were made of the 
islands that the Virginia Company procured 
an extension of their charter, which included 
Bermuda. Soon after one hundred and twen- 
ty gentlemen purchased their right, and all 


| profits arising from the culture of the soil 


were to be divided between the proprietors 
and their tenants, who were little superior 
to serfs. 

The proprietary form of government con- 
tinued until 1685, with a long procession of 
good, bad, and indifferent governors. The 
early history of Bermuda is in many impor- 
tant points similar to that of New England. 
Like motives had in most instances induced 
emigration, and the distinguished character- 
istics of those people were repeated here. 


| Like the Salem colonists, they had their 
“ What shall we wear?” may be answered 


witchcraft delusion, anticipating that, how- 
ever, some twenty years. Christian North 
was tried for it in 1668, but was acquitted. 
Somewhat later a negro woman, Sarah Bas- 
set, was burned in Paget for the same of- 
fense, though the more probable cause was 
murder. The following curious account was 
found recently in some old records at St. 
George’s: 


In 1651, at St. George’s, one Jeane Gardiner, the 
wife of Ralph Gardiner, was presented for trial, be- 
cause the said Jeane, on or about the llth day of 
Aprill, 1651, feloniously, deliberately, and maliciously 
dide saye that she would crampe Tomassin, a mulatto 
woman, and used many other threatening words tend- 
ing to the hurt of the same mulatto woman; and 
within a while after, by practice and combination 
with the devill, feloniously dide practice on the said 
mulatto the diabolical craft of witchcraft, insoemuch 
that the said mulatto was very much tormented, and 
struck blind and dumb, for the space of two houres; 
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and at divers tymes and other places dide practice the 

said devillish craft of witchcraft on severall persons, 

j to the hurt and damage of their bodyes and goods. 
i} To which indictment the said Jeane Gardiner pleaded 
not guilty; but the jury of twelve sworn men found 
her guilty, and pronounced the sentence of death, and 
she was accordingly executed on the 26th day of May 
at St. George’s. The Governor and Counsell was very 
carefull in findinge out the truth, and caused a jury 
of women to search her. They returned as followeth: 
‘Havinge made diligent search, accordinge to our 


: oathes, we can not find any outwards or inwards 
2 marks, soe far as we can perceive, whereby we can 
i in conscience finde her guilty, only that in her mouth 


there is a blue spott, which being pricks did not bleed, 

and the place was insensible, but being pricks close 

by it, it bled—the which we leave to the judgment of 

4 Phiseeans.’ Mr. Hooper and the Chirurgeons being 

appointed to view that spott the day that she was to 

{| come to her trial, it was fallen away and flatt, and 

4 being pricks, it bled, and it was known to be there 

eighteen years. And for further triall she was thrown 

é into the sea. She did swyme like a cork, and could 

4 not sinke. These signs and other strange evidences 

in court condemn her, yet nevertheless she would con- 

fess nothing att her death. She was demanded in 

: court if she could give a reason why she dide not 

3 sinke. She answered, she dide open her mouth and 
breathe, but could not sinke.” 








Quakers suffered with the witches just as 
with us. Fines, imprisonments, whippings, 
tortures, and the death penalty were the 
popular methods of exterminating heresy 
! and glorifying God. 

: Agriculture was at first the leading pur- 
suit, but was gradually abandoned for ship- 
building, the manufacture of salt at Turk’s 
Island, and the carrying trade. So generally 
were these pursuits followed, and so depend- 
ent upon America had Bermuda become, that 
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at the breaking out of the American Rey. 
olution she actually suffered for supplies 
Bound by ties of relationship and busi; 
interests to the colonies, their S8yMpathies 
were warmly enlisted in their behalf, a), 
the harsh measures of the home governmens 
served to alienate them still more from th 
mother country. This feeling was warm), 
manifested about two months after the }at. 
tle of Bunker Hill. A large quantity of an. 
munition was removed from a magazine a; 
St. George’s, and conveyed across the govern. 
ment grounds, to make it appear that Goy. 
ernor Bruere had participated in the act. 
No clew to the mystery has ever been found, 
though there is little doubt that the Ameri. 
cans used the ammunition. 

Slavery, introduced in the early colonial 
days, was abolished in 1834, Bermuda being 
the first colony to advocate immediate rather 
than gradual emancipation. The laws rec. 
ognized both Indian and negro slavery, and, 
to a certain extent, also white slavery, since 
the child of a debtor could be sold at his 
father’s death, and held as bondsman unti] 
the debt was paid. There were never the 
large plantations as in the South, and the 
institution was undoubtedly a milder form 
than with us. The more intelligent learned 
trades or followed the sea, and many could 
both read and write. 

Since 1685 Bermuda has been a crown col- 
ony. The Governor, the highest official in 
the country, receives his appointment from 
the crown. His term of office is from five to 
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COTTAGE AND GARDEN IN BERMUDA. 


From the fact that Bermuda 
occupies such an important place as a mil- 
itary and naval station, being second only 
to Malta, it is deemed advisable to fill the 
office with a man sufficiently conversant 
with military affairs to command any land 


seven years. 


forces which may be stationed here. He ap- 
points many civil officers directly, while he 
nominates others for positions filled by the 
crown, such nominations being usually re- 
garded with favor. He has the right of veto, | 
and no bill can pass the Assembly without | 
his consent. He acts so largely on his own 

responsibility, Bermuda is so absolutely iso- 

lated, having no telegraphic connection with | 
the continent, that exigencies are liable to | 
arise in which the action of the Governor | 
may be of great political significance. Hence | 
the office demands a man of varied talent, | 
and is at present most worthily filled by | 
Major-General Lefroy, whose appointment | 
the London Times pronounced “ a tribute to 

science.” He is a scientist of distinguished | 
ability, and finds here ample field for pursn- | 
ing his investigations. His efforts for the 


improvement of Bermuda in every possible 
way are untiring. His broad and liberal 
views do not always meet with the appreci- 
ation they deserve. Still, even when criti- 
cism was adverse, I never heard any thing 
which would indicate that he was other than 
a judicious ruler, a Christian gentleman, and 


| high-minded man. By the successful culture 
| of fruits, vegetables, and plants new to the 


islands, he is instructing in a most useful 
and potent manner, and demonstrating the 
wonderful adaptability of the soil to a wide 
range of products. 

The Legislature consists of the House of 
Assembly and the Council. Bermuda is 


| divided into nine parishes, from each of 


which four representatives are sent to the 
Assembly. The opinions of an impecunious 
man are regarded as politically worthless, 
and he is not, therefore, entitled to the bal- 
lot until he owns real estate worth £60. 
Does he aspire to be an Assemblyman, he 
must possess four times that amount in real 
estate. The Council consists of nine mem- 
bers, nominated by the Governor and ap- 
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pointed by the crown. The blacks have the 
same civil rights as the whites, yet they 
have never sent a colored representative to 
the Assembly, and though they outnumber 
the whites two to one, there are not one- 
third as many colored voters as white. It 
may be added that women possessed of real 
estate to the amount of £60 are even then 
considered, for some occult reason, unfit to 
have a voice in the expenditure of their own 
money. To the mind enfeebled by sex, i. e., 
the mind feminine, this seems presumptuous 
as well as unjust. 

Party spirit often runs high, and there is 
no dearth of men here, as elsewhere, who are 
willing, ay, eager, to sacrifice themselves for 
their country, where the opportvuities for 
plunder are such as a member of Congress, 
for instance, would not consider worth an 
effort. There are no suggestions of Govern- 
orships as rewards to those who have been 
successful in petty theft; no enormous rail- 
road dividends to Senatorial and Represent- 
ative “ Innocents,” wholly ignorant of the 
import of such dividends until taught by an 
“investigating committee ;” in fact, there is 
nothing but eight shillings per diem. As 
one gazes over an assembly composed of the 
Abou Ben Adhems of society, his emotions 
are “first-class” as well as overwhelming, 
and he has a foretaste of millennial joys. 
Here, as with us, there are opposing Abous, 
and the Abou who loves his fellow-men the 
most, and so serves the Lord most accepta- 
bly, has the majority of votes, just as in the 
United States. 

The Assembly usually convenes on alter- 
nate days insummer. The opening is quite 
an affair. The Governor, dressed in uniform, 
makes his speech; men whose positions mean 
clothes peculiar in any way, wear those pe- 
culiar clothes; soldiers enliven the scene; 
ladies are present, the only day during the 
session ; and, on the whole, it is a most agree- 
able contrast to the dullness which charac- 
terizes the subsequent proceedings. 

One of the greatest needs of Bermuda is a 
good system of public schools, a matter about 
which the masses are very indifferent. All 
the educational work is done by a few ear- 
nest people, whose labors are unappreciated 
and poorly rewarded. The paltry sum of 
£500 granted by the Assembly for schools is 
divided among some fifteen or sixteen, which 
are not public in our sense of the term, since 
most of the pupils pay tuition fees, though 
no child would be excluded if unable to do 
so. They are almost wholly attended by 
colored children. The antagonism of races 
is very strong, especially between the poor- 
er class of whites and the blacks, and the 
former absolutely refuse to attend the same 
schools as the blacks, in which they would 
be in a decided minority ; and so, being too 
poor to pay for instruction, and too preju- 
diced to accept what is offered, they are 





growing up in a state of almost absolute jc. 
|norance. Those who can afford it hire pri- 
| vate tutors, or send their children abroad ty 
| be educated. 

The appliances of the school-room are of 
|a@ rude character, and it is matter for cop. 
| gratulation that so much is accomplished 
| with such imperfect means. The childrey 
are cleanly, orderly, and respectful. One ao. 
customed to stand aside for our progressive 
| Young Americas is somewhat taken aback 
|to see a school rise and remain standing 
while he enters or leaves the room. It gives 
| one the sensation of being his own grandfa- 
|ther; and the sensation is a good one. 
The Episcopal is the established Church 
here, and out of twenty-four churches the 
Episcopalians have twelve, the Wesleyans 
nine, Presbyterians two, and Catholics one, 
Out of a population of 12,121, 9128 are cred- 
ited to the Episcopalians, and the remainder 
\to other denominations. If these figures 
represented the exact truth in matters the- 
ological, they would be more interesting than 
they now are. When it is popular to act 
| according to a prescribed form, to believe in 
' a set creed—when it affects one in number- 
| less social and political ways to dissent from 
| the majority, so long must we expect to find 
more or less insincerity in profession, blind- 
| ness in belief, intolerance in action ; and that 
| is precisely what is found in Bermuda. Al! 
| the churches are very well attended. The 
| general appearance of the congregation is 
| not unlike that of a New England country 
audience, with faces a trifle less care-worn. 
The preaching is peculiarly simple, with no 
| suggestion of sensationalism or radicalism 
/in it. The people enter into the services 
| with spirit and evident satisfaction, though 
| they are probably less interested than they 
| would be if they themselves paid for all 
\their religious instruction. As the Lord 
sends the rain on the just and on the unjust, 
so the state showers its aid on the saints, 
|4.¢@., the Episcopalians, and the sinners, i. ¢., 
| the other folks, without any distinction, 
| and as there are more saints than sinners, 
| they get the most money. There is some 
|talk of allowing the people to shift for 
| themselves, but it will not probably be done 
| very soon, since nothing is ever hurried in 
| this latitude. 

The churches are very plain, built gener- 
ally in the form of a cross, surrounded by the 
church-yard with its dead, usually spoken 
| of as quiet. There has been a sufiicient 
number of people who have lived, been vir- 
| tuous, and died to furnish a goodly number 
of tablets sacred to their respective and re- 
spectable memories, which tablets are a great 
adornment to what would otherwise be very 
| bare walls. In almost any church there 
| comes a time when one is ready to turn his 
|face to the wall. How refreshing on such 

occasions to find thereon a little improving 
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BERMUDA. 


PITT’S BAY, BERMUDA, 


literature ! 
sood people; that they, too, had died, and 
left some little account of themselves. Ina 
crazy old church in St. George’s, said to be 
the oldest in Bermuda, and which is fast tum- 
bling to pieces, after listening to the shrill 


notes of the organ—which, by-the-way, is a | 


cross between a steam-whistle and a hand- 
organ, having ways peculiar unto itself, such, 
for instance, as stopping, and utterly refus- 
ing to go on, leaving the hymn-books and 
the holders thereof to their own destruction, 
and then starting up suddenly as if letting 
off steam, blowing away like a whole regi- 
ment of fiends, the choir, organist, and all 
the musical part of the congregation exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost to keep it well 
under, while those who are unable to make 
any noise which would be of any earthly use 
find relief in stopping their ears, and in re- 
flecting on the possibilities of the “ music of 
the future”—after enduring all this, and “aye 
more,” one runs over the list of excellences 
possessed by the good Governor Popple with 
a feeling which must be experienced to be 
understood. 


For the benefit of the reader it may be | 
stated that there was a good and a bad Gov- | 


ernor Popple, and also a feud in the two fam- 

ilies. How the friends of the good Governor 

must have chuckled at the exquisite lashing 

of the bad Governor left to muse on his short- 

comings! The following epitaph commem- 

orates the virtues of the “ good Governor :” 
Vou. XLVIII.—No. 286.—33 


One wishes there had been more | 


Died at Bermuda, Nov. 17, 1744, 
in the 46th Year of his Age, 
after Nine Days’ illness, of a Bilious Fever, 
The Good Governor, 
ALLURED POPPLE, Esor. 

During the Course of his Administration, 
which, to the Inconsolable Grief of the Inhabitants, 
continued but Six Years, 
of the many Strangers who resorted thither for their 
Health 
the Observing easily discovered in him, 
under the graceful Veil of Modesty, 
an Understanding and Abilities equal 
to a more important Trust. 

The Gay and Polite were charmed with the unaffected 
Elegance and amiable Simplicity of his Manners, 
and al) were cheered 
by his Hospitality and diffusive Benevolence, 
which steadily flowed and Undisturbed 
from the Heart. 

To parade according to his Merit 
the Deceased 
would be but too sensible a Reproach 
to the Living, 
and to enumerate the many rare Virtues 
which shone united in the Governor 
of that little Spot 
were to tell how many great Talents 
and excellent Endowments are 
wanting in some 
whom the Capriciousness of Fortune 
exposes 
in a more elevated and conspicuous Station, 

At the office of our consul the American 
visiting this “little spot” will be cordially 
welcomed, and kindly furnished with all 
the information he may need regarding thie 
country, and every effort will be made to 
render his stay pleasant. In many, perhaps 
all, respects he will find the hotels satisfac- 
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tory. He can secure clean rooms, quite good 
attendance, and almost perfect quiet.- The 
bill of fare is not, of course, equal to that of 
our metropolitan hotels, and one must incur 
the risk of being dissatisfied. Quite likely 
he will fare much better than at home, pos- 
sibly much worse. At any rate, he can 
grumble all the time, which probably im- 
proves the condition of affairs, so much of 
it is done among travelers. There is no 
reason in nature why the table in Bermuda 
should not satisfy any reasonable person ; 
if it does not, the fault must lie in the one 
who prepares the food, or the partaker of it, 
and they can easily settle it between them- 
selves. The usual price of board at the ho- 


tels is $2.50 per day in gold. Definite ar- | 


rangements at the outset in regard to car- 
riages and horses are wise and economical. 
The Bermudian horse is neither stylish nor 
fiery, but, on the contrary, is a queer-look- 
ing beast, constructed with slight regard to 
the laws of proportion—a fact of which he 
seems to be aware, judging from his confused 
appearance at times. There are now and 
then some very fair travelers that make up 


in speed what they l@ck in beauty. It may | 


be pertinent to add that if a carriage is de- 
sired at any specified time, it is wise to or- 
der it an hour earlier. 

Those who plume themselves on their cul- 
ture, and who regard all places except those 
in which they have resided as very benight- 
ed quarters, would, of course, look upon Ber- 
muda as almost outside the limits of civili- 
zation. Closer acquaintance would dispel 
many of these delusions. A stranger would 
be impressed at once with the marked court- 
esy of the people. From the lowest to the 
highest one will receive the most polite at- 
tention. A simplicity almost Arcadian char- 
acterizes their manners, especially those of 
the women. Many who have led very cir- 
cumscribed lives, who have never been away 
from Bermuda, possess an ease and grace 
which would do credit to habitués of socie- 
ty, arising apparently from perfect faith in 
others, and an earnest desire to add to their 
pleasure in every possible way. In matters 
of etiquette they are generally much more 
exact than Americans. The kindliness and 
formality aside—and they are not to be un- 
derrated—one would hardly derive much in- 
spiration from the Bermudian, whose outlook 
is not a broad one. His life has not fostered 
extended views, and he is, perhaps, as little 
to be blamed for not possessing them as for 
being born in mid-ocean. 

They are a comfortable, well-to-do set of 
people, with here and there a family pos- 





sessing ample means. As in England, prop- | 
| Lever see. Give ’em a piece of work to do, 


erty, especially real estate, remains in the 


same family for along period. There is-very | and they’ll begin well enough on it, but 
| they’re ready very soon to lay down along- 
|side of it. I never see men that would 
ischeme so to git out o’ doin’ any thing a 


little real suffering from poverty, though 
there are many poor people, who had rather 
be poor than make the necessary exertion to 





improve their condition. In this connectiy 
the colored people deserve some notice, form, 
ing, as they do, a large majority of the pop 
ulation. The importation of negroes fro) 
Africa ceased long before the abolition 9 
slavery, which may account for the ifproyeq 
type of physiognomy one encounters here 
The faces of some are fine, and many of th 
women are really pretty. They are polite, 
about as well dressed as any body, attend 
all the churches, and are members thereof 
are more interested in schools than the poo 
whites, and a very large proportion of thep 
san both read and write. They have thei: 
own secret and benevolent societies, and an 
| just as improvident here as elsewhere, |; 
they have any money, work is uninterestin, 
,to them. When utterly destitute they an 
ready to improve their finances, but wher 
| pay-day comes they are quite apt to retir 
| from business and spend their earnings, run- 
| ning the risk of again finding employmen: 
| when compelled by necessity ; and most ot 
them live in this make-shift way all thei: 
jlives. A strong feeling of prejudice exists 
| against them, which will probably die out 
when they have acquired a few of the ster- 
| ling virtues at present monopolized by white 
people. 

Very little time is spent here by any race 
in speculations on the dignity of labor; 
much more is spent in devising plans for 
avoiding it. Degraded by slavery, it has 
not risen from its low estate. Skilled work- 
men are rare; there are almost no manufac- 
tured articles, nearly every thing being im 
ported from England. The old feeling still 
bears sway that work is good for blacks, but 
injurious to whites, which is especially un- 
fortunate, since so many opportunities are 
afforded for testing the question without 
any prejudices to favor the experiment. 
Housekeeping, particularly with the man) 
inconveniences of the house, the inefficient 
| service, and proverbially large families, bear 

hard upon women who are forced to lool 
| after such affairs. They are noted for thei: 
| serenity, as well as for the affection and rev- 
| erence they pay to what is commonly called 
the “head” of the family. 
To return to the labor question. General- 
ly speaking, those who can avoid doing an) 
| thing make the best of their opportunities; 
| those who are not so happily situated do a: 
little as possible. Driving one dark night, 
| a number of people were met. John reinet 
| up his horse suddenly, exclaiming, as he did 
so, “‘ Well, I declare! these folks are too laz; 
to git out o’ the way of a kerridge.” 
“So you think them lazy ?” 
| “Lazy! they’re the dilat’ri’st set o’ folk: 
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BERMUDA. 


A STREET SOENE 
they will. Set a lot of ’em to work, and| 
they begin to plan right away to see how 
they can git rid o’ doin’ any thing. I’ve | 
knocked round the world a good deal, and | 


een all sorts 0’ people, and these folks here | 


ire the most dilat’ry I ever see. They’re all | 
wy; but, if any thing, the white natives are 
worse than the colored. Work and me is | 
bad friends, but I never see a man here yit 
that I couldn’t do twice as much as he.” 

John is an acute observer. 

But if any thing must be done, it may as | 
well be attended to at some future time. 
Supposing a man should die in the mean 
time, his son or grandson might take the 
matter in hand. “At all events, what is 
the use of rushing so and making such a 
fuss, getting one’s self in a perspiration, and 
allthat? No use at all. Goethe said there 
was repose on every height, did he? There’s 
repose in some hollows too. There are al- 
most always two sides to a question.” And 
so the Bermudian waits. The man who is 
as exact as the sun, who undertakes to en- 
joy a little recreation here, carrying out his 
own notions all the while, will look as if he 
had had a course of funerals by the time he 
has been here a week. But if he will give 
up his ideas, he will have an exceedingly 
pleasant time. Fortunately thé climate pre- 
‘lisposes one to good nature, and the exact- 
ing New Yorker becomes “ dilat’ry,” just like 
other people, in this latitude. 

By his indifference to the superfluities of 
life the Bermudian gains much time, which 


| two? 


IN ST. GEORGE'S. 


offsets in a measure what he loses in other 
ways. His house is simple. He can not un- 
derstand why a man should have so many 
things which he would be just as well off 
without. The test question with him about 
houses, furniture, aud dress is, “‘ Will it last ?” 

If it will, it is worth having; if it will 
not, somebody else may buy it, for he will 
not. What to him is a new-fashioned chair, 
which will have to be replaced in a year or 
Those in his dining-room are one 
hundred and fifty years old. They are chairs 
worth talking about. 

The lavish expenditure of Americans, es- 
pecially in matters of dress, strikes him with 
wonder, and I have heard it gravely sug- 
gested that money for this purpose must be 
saved on the wine bill, which with him and 
all good Englishmen is no bagatelle. He 
drinks good wine, and a great deal of it. 
| Once in a while some one is found who real- 
ly likes it, but as a rule “the climate requires 
it,” and so all take it for the climate’s sake. 
Bonaparte found the vines good patriots in 
France; they are equally so in Bermuda. 
The revenue derived from duties on liquors 
is about two-fifths of the entire amount. 
Intoxication is not general; still it is not 
uncommon for a certain indefiniteness to 
characterize a man’s walk and conversation, 
as, for instance, in the case of a good man 
who at a public dinner not long since said 
| grace three times, which interested those 
| who knew he was not prompted thereto by 
the Holy Spirit. 
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Life is not nearly as dull here as might be | scientist, in proof of which Statement | 

supposed. There are plenty of out-door| make the following extract from one oj 

re amusements — driving, rowing, yachting, | Colonel Nelson’s valuable letters: “I hay, 
there being a fine club here; cricket and | often regretted the want of a suitable op. 

croquet, dinner-parties, balls, enliven the | portunity of impressing on the world of nat. 

time, especially in winter. There are al-| uralists the expediency of occupying Bermy 

ways two regiments of troops stationed here, | da as a point with especial advantages fo 

P together with some marines, and all this | study in many branches of their craft, }; 
gives a certain tone to society. The“ men” | is decidedly a hot climate in summer. 0), 

ire not much noticed, but officers are not | immense advantage to the naturalist in thes, 


} neglected. In a great many cases their} islands is the characteristic tendency an 
| clothes are the most interesting part of | necessity of coral formations to form well 
4 them, but still life is brighter and livelier | sheltered lagoons. This, however, would }y 
3: with than it would be without them. Ber- | of small avail if there were sharks, but ther 
it muda takes her place us a naval and military | is only one species there—the so-called bly 


station, and gets all she can out of it. shark, which rarely comes within the reefs 

The Governor receives every Wednesday. | unless tempted to do so in the whaling sea- 

On Saturday a croquet party is usually given | son, and even then is never aggressive, 

i at Mount Langton, his residence. The ladies | though he will fight if attacked. Again, 

are dressed in simple garden costume. Some | the water on its sandy bottom is so exqui- 

play, while others sit and talk under the | sitely transparent, exactly the color of the 

trees. The learned judge, the sedate parson, | aqua-marine variety of beryl, that in a dead 

the doughty colonel, the jovial marine, all | calm I have distinctly seen worm heaps, cor- 

mingle here, and take a hand in the game. | allines, etc., at a depth of eleven fathoms, 

Ihe conversation may, and may not, be in-| which I measured exactly. Again, the sum 

different. You may hear the household gos- | mer temperature there admits of such pro- 

sip, or, if skillful, may listen to “ bits of | longed working in the water. My last good 

iad talk” about India during the rebellion, about | day’s work was on November 5, 1832, when, as 

‘ China, the scenery of Jamaica, the gay life | usual, I remained from three to four hours, 

| at Malta, or the dear old England. So the | swimming, wading, and creeping on all fours.” 

play and the talk go on until refreshments A surperficial survey may be made of Ber 
are announced, which are served in the pret-| muda in a month. More critical observa- ( 
ty dining-room overlooking the sea. There | tions will require six months ora year. He 
may be music from some regimental band | who has found in nature a friend or teach- 
which will be very fair. These bands often | er will here have abundant cause for renew- 
play at their rooms, and it proves quite a|ing his love, or opportunity for adding to 
pleasant entertainment. | his knowledge, and will bear away a mem- 
However interesting Bermuda may be to| ory of its beautiful scenes which will enrich 

the pleasure-seeker it is even more so to the | a lifetime. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


AROHIBALD CONSTABLE. 


()" all the improvements which have been | 


brought about by the more general dif- 
fusion of knowledge in modern times the 
most important and beneficial is the substi- 
tution in the world of letters of the intelli- 
gent publisher for the patron too frequently 
the reverse of intelligent. 
This change was humorously noted half a 
century ago by Coleridge, when he wrote : 
“*A heavy wit shall hang at every lord,’ 
So sung Dan Pope; but, pon my word, 
He was a story-teller, 
Or else the times have altered quite, 
For wits, or heavy now or light, 
Hang each by a bookseller.” 


faint idea of the state of literature at the 
beginning of this century. Authors, it is 
true, had begun to emancipate themselves 
from the fetters which had held them bound 
to the settees in the waiting-rooms of the 
aristocratic patron, who had condescended 
to permit the use of his name in a fulsome 
dedication, and were beginning to find their 
way to the reading public through publish- 
crs. But these publishers were, as a rule, 
without enterprise or independence. Basing 
their ventures upon the opinions of littéra- 
‘eurs who were little better than charlatans, 
they were narrow and illiberal in their 
views, and had little influence either of po- 
sition or wealth. 

What a change has taken place in seventy 
years! It is certainly not too much to say 


once the most importan;{ 
and the most generally 
influential tradesmen of 
England and America. 
The quantity of labor 
which they employ is 
greater, and in many 
branches of it more in- 
tellectual and ingenious, 
than that which 
ployed in any other 
branch of industry. There 
is none in which the 
manufactured article is 
so valuable, even in a 
merely mercantile point 
of view, as compared 
with the raw material 
from which it is made 
Let any one calculate 
how many paper-mak- 
ers, type-founders, en- 
gine-makers, printers, 
book-binders, shop-keep- 
ers, and agents the mill- 
ions of works which are 
annually published in 
England and this coun- 
try must employ, and of whose activity the 
publisher is really the moving power, and 
he will reach some estimate of the politico- 
economical importance of the latter. When 
to this is added the intellectual and moral 
influence of the publisher, his claim to social 
as well as industrial pre-eminence must be 
conceded. As might reasonably be expect- 
ed, so prominent an industry has brought 


is em- 


|immense wealth to some of its most enter 


| been 


prising leaders. But the publisher’s wealth 
has not, like that of the mere speculator, 
obtained by a transfer from others, 
nor has he, like the elder bibliopoles, be- 


|come rich at the expense of oppressed and 
We of the present generation have but a} 


degraded authorship, but because he has 
opened the mines of intellect to the people, 
and because public patronage is the reward 
of his own liberality to others. 

Archibald Constable, of Edinburgh} was 
perhaps the first who saw clearly the ad- 
vantages of this liberality. The whole pub- 
lishing fraternity tardily adopted the same 
system. Publishers are still cautious in their 
dealings, but-this caution, instead of being 


|an injury to the public, is a service, inas- 


much as the publisher, by incurring the 
whole of his expense before he is certain 
of realizing a single dime, plays a game 
which is more hazardous than that of an 
ordinary merchant, whose goods, however 


| injudiciously purchased, are always sure to 


| 


bring a certain portion of their price. 
Another proof of the liberality and dis- 


that the publishers of the present day are at | | cernment of publishers is the readiness with 
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EDINBURGH, FROM O\LTON HILL. 


which they adapt the form and mode of pub- | 


lication to the spirit ef the times. Since 
the reading public has become so widely ex- 
tended, instead of being, as formerly, limit- 


literature has been demanded, and it has 
been demanded in a new form. Men whose 
occupations are connected with the passing 
times have become the majority of readers, 
and they accordingly desire that their read- 
ing shall also not only be connected with 
the passing time, but shall come in portions 
as that time passes. Hence the great de- 
mand for periodical literature, and hence, 
too, the breaking up of larger works into 
periodically. Through a forecast of these 
changes, and the means which he adopted 
to meet them, Archibald Constable inaugn- 
rated a new era in literature. 

Born in the county of Fife in 1774, the 
son of a farmer—but the best farmer in that 
part of the country—when under fourteen 
years of age, and with only the rudiments 
of education, Archibald Constable went to 
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=== Edinburgh and ep. 
| tered as an apprep. 
| tice the book-selliy 

shop of Peter Hill 
who was highly 
respected as __ pos. 
sessing gentleman. 
ly manners beyond 
most others of the 
trade, and = who 
proved a kind and 
indulgent master 
During his appren- 
ticeship young Con- 
stable devoted his 
entire attention to 
acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the business, 
He attended book 
auctions, studied 
catalogues, and oth- 
erwise embraced ey- 
ery opportunity of 
making himself ac- 
quainted with books 
In those days a 
large business was 
done in old or see- 
ond-hand books, but 
Peter Hill was not 
in that trade until 
accidentally, in 1791 
or 1792, the library, 
or a considerable 
portion of the libra- 
ry, of the Earl of 
Moray was sent to 
Hill to be exchanged 
for modern publica- 
tions. The appren- 
tice volunteered to 
make a catalogue of those old works; and 
so successful was he in arranging and pric- 
ing the lot that his employer was induced 


|to enter more largely into the purchas 
ed to merely professional students, a new | 


of old libraries, and the future publisher 
of “Waverley” was thus enabled to lay the 
foundation of his unsurpassed knowledg: 
of the ancient literature of his own coun- 
try, which in later years was so useful to 
the author of the Scottish novels. 

In a fragment of autobiography which 
his son has incorporated in his forth-coming 
work, Archibald Constable and his Literary 
Correspondents, the publisher thus naively 


| writes of his marriage: “In January, 1794, 
numbers, so that they may be pubtished 


when my apprenticeship came to an end, | 
accepted an invitation to remain anothei 
year with Mr. Hill in the capacity of his 
clerk. [His salary was £30.] Several years 
previously I had fallen desperately in love 
with a young lady, whom I had afterward 
the good fortune to call my wife, but with 
whom I did not enjoy an opportunity of be- 
coming personally acquainted till after scme 
years of a most sincere and passionate at- 
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tachment. I attribute no small share of my 
enecess in life to the feelings, anticipations, 
and, I may add, honorable contrivances 
which during this period often engaged my 
mind, in the pursuit of which I hoped to 
come one day the husband of Mary Willi- 
son.” 

They were married in January, 1795, when 
the bridegroom was in his twenty-first year. 
[he union, a very happy one, was dissolved 
yy the death of the wife in 1814. 

“After a wedding trip to London, Constable 
opened a small shop on a capital of some- 
thing less than £500 ; but, as Lord Cockburn, 
in the Memorials of my Time relates, “had 
hardly set up for himself when he reached 
the summit of his business. He rushed out 
and took possession of the open field as if 
he had been aware from the first of the ex- 
istence of the latent spirits which a skillful 
conjurer might call from the depths of the 
population to the service of literature. Aban- 
doning the old timid and grudging system, 
he stood out as the general patron and payer 


of all promising publications, and confound- 


ed not merely his rivals in trade, but his very 
authors, by his unheard-of prices. Ten, even 
twenty, guineas a sheet for a review, £2000 
[$10,000] or £3000 [$15,000] for a single 
poem, and £1000 [$5000] each for two philo- 
sophical dissertations, drew authors from 
dens where they would otherwise have 
starved, and made Edinburgh a literary 
mart, famous with strangers, and the pride 
of its own citizens.” 

In 1802 Constable was selected by Sydney 
Smith, Francis Jeffrey, Francis Horner, and 
Henry Brougham, the projectors of the Edin- 
burgh Review, as the most 
suitable publisher of 
that journal. The Farm- 
ers’ Magazine and the 
Scots’ Magazine were al- 
ready under his manage- 
ment, and a year later 
he became the publisher 
of the Edinburgh Medicat 
and Surgical Journal. To 
these at a later period 
were added the journals 
of nearly all the societies 
then flourishing in Edin- 
burgh. 

The appearance of a 
new quarterly review 
would at the present 
time attract little atten- 
tion outside of literary 
circles; but at the be- 
ginning of this century 
the announcement that 
a number of youthful 
Whigs were about to 
appear in print four 
times a year fell on the 
ears of the dominant 
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Tory party like a thunder-clap from a clear 
sky. 

“ To appreciate the value of the Edinburgh 
Review,” says Sydney Smith, “ the state of En- 
gland at the period when that journal began 
should be had in remembrance. The Cath- 
olics were not emancipated. The Corpora. 
tion and Test acts were unrepealed. The 
game-laws were horribly oppressive ; steel- 
traps and spring-guns were set all over the 
country ; prisoners tried for their lives could 
have no counsel. Lord Eldon and the Court 
of Chancery pressed heavily on mankind. 
Libel was punished by the most cruel and 
vindictive imprisonments. The principles 
of political economy were little understood. 
The laws of debt and conspiracy were on the 

| worst footing. The enormous wickedness 
of the slave-trade was tolerated. A thou- 
| sand evils were in existence which the tal- 
| ents of good and able men have since lessen- 
ed and removed. And these efforts have 
| been not a little assisted by the honest bold- 
| ness of the Edinburgh Review.” 
The expense attendant on starting the 
| quarterly was borne by the publisher, whose 
| political opinions were in full sympathy 
| with the projectors. He was presented gra- 
|} tnuitously with all the papers in the three 
earliest numbers, but the rate of remunera- 
tion to the contributors was soon thereafter 
fixed at sixteen guineas per sheet, and struck 
a key-note which has ever since been of some 
| advantage to literary men connected with 
| similar undertakings. Lord Jeffrey, for a 
|long period the editor, states that “two- 
thirds of the articles were paid much high- 
er, averaging, I should think, from twenty 
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FRANOIS JEFFREY. 


to twenty-five guineas a sheet on the whole 
number. I had, I might say, an unlimited 
discretion in this respect, and must do the | 
publishers the justice to say that they never 
made the slightest objection.” 

It is odd reading now of the secrecy main- 
tained regarding the projectors of the Review, 
the success of which was immediate and 
complete. The writers were wont to meet 
in a dark, dingy room of Willison’s printing- 
office, in Craig’s Close, where the proofs of 
their articles were read over by each writer. 
Sydney Smith was by far the most timid of 
the confederates, and he it was who insisted | 
upon the dark divan in the printing-office, 
to which they should repair singly by back 
approaches or by different lanes. 

The Edinburgh Review at the acme of its 
early prosperity attained a circulation of 
fifteen thousand copies—that is, sixty thou- 
sand a year, the retail price being six shil- 
lings sterling acopy. As the discount to the 
trade was only twenty per cent., and the 
ost of paper and printing much less than at 
present, even with the very liberal payment 
to editors and contributors, there would seem 
to have been a good margin for profit. 

Sydney Smith firmly believed to the latest 
day of his life that he had incurred mortal 
risk in his connection with the Review, and 
frequently in his letters to the publisher re- 
fers, in his serio-comic way, to his chances 
of the pillory. The witty parson never quite 
forgave Scott fer his Tory proclivities, and 
was in the habit of criticising in his corre- 
spondence each of his successive works with 
a freedom which wéuld seriously have an- 








noyed the author if thp 
letters had ever met his 
eyes. He writes, in 189 
acknowledging a present 
of The Monastery: “Noth. 
ing is done without pains, 
and I doubt whether pains 
have been taken with 7}, 
Monastery. If they have, 
they have failed. It jg 
quite childish to introduce 
supernatural agency; as 
much of the terrors and 
follies of superstition as 
you please, but no actual 
ghosts and hobgoblins. | 
recommend one novel every 
year, and more pains.” ~ 

Sach a criticism to a man 
who was engaged on three 
distinct works at the same 
time would have been the 
reverse of pleasant. Smith, 
after his editorial connec- 
tion with the Edinburgh 
had ceased, was an occa- 
sional contributor to the 
Farmers’ Magazine, and the 
first of such contributions 
exhumed from the long-forgotten periodical 
is here reproduced. It is in his best vein, 
exhibiting also the bitter dislike he ever 
evinced to any thing Scottish: 

“Str,—It has been my lot to have passed the great- 
est part of my life in cities. About six or seven years 
ago I was placed in the country, in a situation where 
I was under the necessity of becoming a farmer, and 
among the many expensive blunders I have made I 
warn those who may find themselves in similar situa- 
tions against Scotch sheep, and oxen for plowing. 

“T had heard a great deal of the fine flavor of Scotch 
mutton, and it was one of the great luxuries I promised 
myself in farming. A luxury it certainly is; but the 
price paid for it is such that I would rather give up 
the use of animal food altogether than obtain it by 
such a system of cares and anxieties. 

“Ten times a day my men were called off from their 
work to hunt the Scotch sheep out of my own or 


| my neighbors’ wheat. They crawled through hedges 


where I should have thought a rabbit could hardly 
have found admission, and where crawling would not 
do they had recourse to leaping. Five or six times 
they all assembled in a body, and set out upon their 
return to the North. My bailiff took a place in the 
mail, pursued them, and overtook them half-way to 
Newcastle. Then it was quite impossible to get them 
fat. They consumed my turnips in winter, and my 
clover in the summer, without any apparent addition 
to their weight. Ten or twelve per cent. always died 
of the rot, and more would have perished in the same 
manner if they had not been prematurely eaten out of 
the way. 

“My plowing oxen were an equal subject of vexa- 
tion. They had a constant purging on them, which it 
was impossible to stop. They ate more than twice as 
much as the same number of horses; they did half as 
much work as the same nuinber of horses. They could 
not bear hot weather, nor cold weather, nor wet weath- 
er, nor zo well down hill. 

“Tt took five men to shoe one ox. They ran against 
my gate-posts, lay down in the court whenever they 
were tired, and ran away at the sight of a stranger. 

“T have now got into a good breed of English sheep 
and useful cart-horses, and am doing very well.” 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Few literary men who have been so much 
talked of and written about have been so 
strangely misconceived and misrepresented 
as Francis Jettrey—Lord by courtesy, being 
ajudge. For many years of his life he was, 
is editor of the great Whig review, fiercely 
jenounced and bitterly lampooned. He was 
pepresented as the quintessence of meanness 
ind malevolence, when in truth he was not 
nly a most high-minded and honorable man, 
ut united to manly independence and firm- 
ness the sensibilities of a woman. A true and 
considerate friend, he sympathized with the 
truggles of unknown and friendless authors, 
to many of whom he was in private a liberal 
benefactor. 

To illustrate his character as an editor we 
jnote from a recently published letter to Mr. 
Constable, respecting the payment for an ar- | 
ticle in the Review, which had been through 
negligence delayed : “ Here by God’s grace is 
Mr. L——’s honorarium. Pray let it be sent 
off instantly to him at Longman’s and Co., 
and desire them to pay him or offer him ten 
guineas for the delay and disappointment. 
| mulet myself in this fine, and you have 
nothing to do with it but to enter it to my 
debit in your account. I deserve this for my 
negligence, and, besides, it is right that the 
Review and its management should not be 
liable to the imputation of shabbiness, even 
from the shabby.” 

Again, Hazlitt having applied to Jeffrey 

for advice as to the propriety of attempting 
to deliver a course of lectures in Edinburgh, 
the latter felt compelled to advise against 
the enterprise, softening the advice with 
these words: “In the mean time I am con- 
cerned to find your health is 
not so good as it should be, 
and that you could take more 
care of it if your finances were 
in better order. We can not 
let a man of genius suffer in 
this way, and I hope you are 
in no serious danger. I take 
the liberty of inclosing £100, 
1 great part of which I shall 
owe you in a few weeks, and 
the rest you shall pay me 
back in reviews whenever you 
can do so without putting 
yourself to any uneasiness. If 
you really want another £100 
tell me so plainly, and it shal! 
be heartily at your service.” 

The wife of the amiable 
editor was an American lady, 
0 whom he was united during 
i visit to this country, under- 
taken for the purpose, in the 
fall of 1813. 

Of a very different order of 
men was Henry, Lord Brough- 
am. We very much doubt if, 
in the course of his fourscore 


years, Brougham ever wittingly did a kind 
or generous act. He was an intensely hard, 
selfish man. With talents of the highest or- 
der, with opportunities that fall to the loi 
of but few human beings, he passed through 
life without ever making a friend, and went 
to a grave unmoistened by a tear. He was 
intensely proud, and, what is uncommon 
with proud men, overbearing and tyrannic- 
al to his inferiors. The writer of this re- 
members, as a youth of ten years, accom- 
panying a widow lady when calling to so- 
licit Lord Brougham’s influence to procure 
for her son some kind of an appointment, 
probably in the navy. She had a right to 
expect kind treatment from his lordship, 
but his behavior was brutal. An Eastern 
despot, delirious with bhang, addressing a 
trembling menial of his harem, could not 
have thrown more angry scorn into his eyes 
and words than did the Lord Chancellor of 
England when repudiating the claim on his 
consideration, which was gently urged by 
the widow of his own early friend. 

More than twenty years elapsed before 
the writer again met Brougham. At a large 
dinner-party in London he saw the man 
who, according to Lord Eldon, “would have 
known a littie of every thing if he had known 
a little law,” flushed with wine and looking 
like a drunken satyr, the centre of a group of 
men—many young enough to be his grand- 
children—entertaining them with obscene 
jests. At this time the ex-chancellor was 
very popular with the demi-monde of Lon- 
don and Paris. He was a willing referee in 
all cases where his legal knowledge and ear- 
ly-acquired habits of brow-beating plaintiff 
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or defendant could aid in keeping cases of | 


domestic scandal from public scrutiny. Ifa 
wealthy young scion of a noble house about 
to marry or reform desired to rid himself of 
a disgraceful entanglement, ‘ Brougham was 
the fellow who could manage it.” A dis- 
graced wife could seek his counsel and aid 


in securing a settlement, and an old repro- | 
bate Hindoo could recover from the grasp | 


of a wily courtesan a priceless diamond, 
obtained in a moment of infatuation, by the 
interference of the still more wily old law- 
yer. 

With all the principal contributors to the 
Edinburgh Review Mr. Constable was more or 
less acquainted ; with many of them he lived 
on terms of intimate friendship. He had 
for none a more reverent attachment than 
for the universally beloved and lamented 
Francis Horner, whose brilliant career closed 
at the early age of thirty-eight, after he had 
been already ten years in Parliament. He 
was &@ most amiable man, and in the high 
rank to which he rose did not forget those 
with whom he had been acquainted in early 
life. ‘There was something,” says Sydney 
Smith, “very remarkable in his counte- 
nance: the commandments were written on 
his face; and I have often told him there 
was not a crime he might not commit with 
impunity, as no judge or jury who saw him 
would give the smallest degree of credit to 
any evidence against him. There was jn 
his look a calm settled love of all that was 
honorable and good, an air of wisdom and 
of sweetness; you saw at once that he was 
a great man whom nature had intended for 
a leader of human beings; you ranged your- 
self willingly under his banners, and cheer- 
fully submitted to his sway.” 

These four—Smith, Jeffrey, Brougham, 
and Horner—were the leading spirits at the 
start of the Review, but joined with them 
were others of considerable note in their 
day and generation—Dr. Thomas Brown, 
Lord Murray, Lord Webb Seymour, Dr. John 
Thomson, and Thomas Thomson. The last 
named, an intimate friend and adviser alike 
of Constable and Walter Scott in their lit- 
erary enterprises, was among the first to de- 
nounce the infamous libel on both which 
appeared thirty-six years ago under the 
guise of “A Life of Sir Walter Scott, by his 
son-in-law, John Gibson Lockhart.” Of this 
clever but outrageously untruthful produc- 
tion Thomas Thomson wrote that some of 
the passages in which Constable was spoken 
of “produced in all his old friends a feeling 
of deep displeasure and disgust.” 

About the time he began the publication 
of the Review, Constable associated with him 
in business Alexander Gibson Hunter, the 
son of a large landed proprietor er laird in 
the county of Forfar. This connection 
proved very happy and successful. 

Mr. Hunter was a man of great ability 





and very active sain not ieoa as a hed. 
seller, but possessed of considerable learnjy, g 
and literary taste. His family connection, 
and early life in the country had developed 
other tastes, which made him a Welcome 
guest in many great houses where othr. 
wise he could not have expected to g: 
admittance. 

In those times conviviality, and a const. 
tution which would stand pounding for sue. 
cessive nights and days, were advantages 
of which, in our degenerate times, we edi 
have but a faint conception. Hunter was 
the traveling member of the firm, and jy 
Archibald Constable and his Literary Cory. 
spondents we catch curious glimpses of his 
mode of entertaining some staid London 
publishers during their visits to Scotland. 

He accompanied the elder Longman in a 
tour through the north of the island, intro- 
ducing him by the way to the acquaint- 
ance and somewhat perilous hospitalities of 
the lairds. At Brechin Castle the Londoner 
was compelled to lay up, much to the dis- 
gust of his cicerone, who writes to his part- 
ner: “These Englishmen will never do in 
our country. They eat a great deal too much, 
and drink too little; the consequence is their 
stomachs give way, and they are knocked 
up, of course.” 

It does appear that there were scm 
grounds for this charge of overeating, as 
Longman had a few days previously sur- 
prised the guests of Balnamoon by his 
achievements in that line. 

The laird of Balnamoon (pronounced Bon- 
nymoon) was about the last of a race of 
lairds which is now providentially extinct. 
It is of this laird that the story is told that 
in returning on horseback from a convivial 
party he heard himself fall into the ford he 
was crossing, and called out to his servant, 
“John, what was that played plash?” and 
who, on a similar oecasion, when his hat 
and wig had been blown off, indignantly 
refused the latter when it was restored to 
him, exclaiming, “John, this is no my wig; 
this is a wat wig,” until John rejoined, 
“There’s nae wale o’ wigs in Pitmossie 
Muir!” and induced him to resume the drip- 
ping covering. It is told of the same wor- 
thy that once, when so far gone that he could 
go no further, his hosts, in order to satisfy 
an uncontrollable homeward instinct, placed 
him, whip in hand, upon a stone wall, with 
the faithful John behind him, who, after a 
sufficient time had passed, assisted his mas- 
ter to dismeunt, and led him off unconscious 
to sleep away the effects of his carouse in a 
strange apartment. 

Hunter visits London on two or three oc- 
casions, and sees there nothing comparable 
with his beloved Edinburgh, his harshest 
criticisms being leveled at badly cooked 
and worse served dinners, but after all did 
not find it so difficult to fall into the English 
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OLD TOWN, FROM PRINO 


habit of hearty eating, for he writes: “ Our 
turtle soup turned out admirably well 

ent a most distinguished figure—ate seven 
plates of calipee, besides about three of the 
fins.” Is it possible that the English book- 
seller could have exceeded that feeding? 


The self-complacency of the Scotchman: is | 


quite comical, and his contemptuous esti- 


mate of every thing English irresistibly re- 


minds one of the feeling said to be enter- 
tained by the literati of Boston toward their 
hard-working brethren in New York. The 
following expressions from Mr. Hunter’s let- 
ters sound quite familiar : 

“J thank God I live in Edinburgh and not 
in London: and that I do daily.” 

“Those literary men I have been able to 


. ° | 
ee in these two last journeys to London are 


of a very inferior caste indeed to ours of Ed- 
inburgh.” 

“The speakers in the Commons are not 
‘qual to the members of the Edinburgh 
bar.” 

Perhaps the unkindest hit of this critical 
bookseller is delivered in these words: 


ES STKEET, EDINBURGH. 


“Horrible guzzling of the Londoners, and 
no drinking—a most unwholesome plan !” 
Having tried his ’prentice hand on Long- 


;man, he carried John Murray through a 


Highland course, and nearly succeeded in 
bringing the career of the future Earl of Al- 
bemarle (Street) to an abrupt termination. 
The same Brechin Castle, the seat of the 
Maules, was nigh proving the sepulchre of 
the proprietor of the London Quarterly. Hun- 
ter characterizes one day spent there as the 
most awful ever known even in that house 
—seven of them drinking thirty-one bottles 
of Champagne, besides Burgundy, three bot- 
tles of Madeira, etc. ; nine bottles were drank 
after Maule, the host, was pounded ; and of 
all this Murray contrived to take his share, 
afterward paying very dearly for it; but, as 
| Hunter remarked, he had himself to blame, 
| having been so rash as to throw out a chal- 
lenge to the Scots from the Englishmen. 
The death of Mr. Hunter’s father, in the 
year 1809, by which he inherited a fortune 
of some £7500 sterling a year, induced him 
| to retire from business, which he did, taking 
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THOMAS OAMPBELL. 


with him £17,000 out of the concern, having | 
in the course of the preceding years drawn | 


about £6500, the capital he originally invest- 
ed being only £2500. It is not surprising 
that within two years after his retirement 
he should have wished to be taken back ; and 
negotiations were actually in progress when 
his sudden death, in March, 1812, put an end 
to them. In him Constable lost a dear and 
sympathizing friend. 

Many are apt to think of more recent 
celebrities as being in some way or other 
connected with Edinburgh at this time. 


John Wilson, the 
“Christopher Noerth” 
of Blackwood’s Maga- 


zine, was a college stu- 
dent when the Edin- 
burgh Review was start- 
ed; but having been its 
bitterest assailant, his 
leonine features would 
appear to have a title 
to a place with writers 
of older date. 

Thomas Campbell was 
a resident of Edinburgh 
at the beginning of this 
century, having written 
there his greatest poem, 
The Pleasures of Memory, 
before he had attained 
majority. In the year 
1803 he had formed a 
plan for an extensive 
tour in Europe, and 
offered to sell an ac- 
count of his experiences 


to the Longmans and 
Constable and Co. if 
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they would in the mean time defray hj 
expenses, which he estimated at £209 P 
year for three years. The scheme, fy 
some now unknown reason, fell through, 
and the poet shortly after settled in fp. 
gland. He, however, carefully watched 
over the declining years of his mothers 
life, which were spent in Edinburgh. |; 
may be remembered that the authorship 
of one of Campbell’s most exquisite po- 
ems, The Exile of Erin, was claimed for ; 
Mr. Nugent, an Irishman, whose sister de. 
clared she hed seen it in her brothers 
handwriting at a date earlier than jts 
possible composition by Campbell. 
Ridiculous as this claim must now ap. 
pear to those who appreciate the genins 
of Campbell, his own sensitive mind was 
for a time deeply hurt by the accusation 
of literary theft. Were additional eyi- 
dence required, it has, oddly enough, turn- 
ed up among the papers of the Edinburgh 
publisher, whose son has found among the 
relics of the poet an octavo scrap of writ- 
ing-paper, with several stanzas upon it in 
his handwriting, which, from the correc. 
tions they bear, are evidently the embryo 
of poems. 
The first of these is doubtless the early 
idea of The Exile of Erin, the poem claimed 
for Nugent. 





1 2 3 + 5 6 
There came | to the | beach a | poor Ex | ile of | Erin, 
The dew on lis thin robe was heavy and chill; 

For his country he sighed 
when at twilight repairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 
The careful scanning of the first line of this 
stanza is characteristic of the writer; and 


| we have in it perhaps the original sugges- 





JOHN WILSON, 
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tion of a poem which, 
when elaborated, si- 
lenced alike the critic 
and the grammarian. 
Edinburgh was ear- 
ly in this century the 
home of a circle of lit- 
erary men Whose works 
have been a delight to 
at least two genera- 
tions. Several of them 
have been already al- 
luded to, and within 
the limits of this paper 
itis impossible to even 
name each deserving 
ofnotice. Among them 
we find John Leyden, 
\lexander Murray, the 
Duke of Roxburghe, 
George Chalmers (an 
occasional resident 
only), Dr. Dunean 
Forbes, Sir John Gra- 
ham Dalzell, Joseph 
Ritson, John Pinker- 
ton, Robert Jamieson, 
the Earl of Buchan, Sir John Sinclair, 
Dugald Stewart, Lord Glenbervie, Malcolm 
Laing, Patrick Fraser Tytler, Lady Hood 


M‘Kenzie, Macvey Napier, John Home, Hen- | 


ty M‘Kenzie, James Hogg, 
John Ramsay M‘Culloch, James Mill, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Sir John Leslie, Pro- 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


DUGALD STEWART. 


“Under the circumstances in which I am placed, I 
feel myself quite incapable of executing my idea of 
the task. It is one that I dare not attempt lightly. J 
stand in too great awe of it. 

“Tn declining it, however, let me again express how 


John Wilson, | much I feel flattered and obliged by your applying to 


me on the subject. Nothing would give me greater 
pride and delight than to be able to fulfill it in a man- 
ner satisfactory to you, the public, and myself, but I 


fessor Playfair, Professor Wallace, Sir Thom- | shrink from the attempt. 


as Dick Lauder, James Sheridan Knowles, 


Captain Basil Hall, John Gibson Lockhart, obliged friend, 


ind last, but greatest, Sir Walter Scott. 
Among the cherished correspondents of 


| 
| 


“T am, my dear Sir, very sincerely and faithfully your 
Wasuineton Irvine.” 

It is doubtless to Mr. Constable’s suggestion 
that we owe the Life of Washington, publish- 


the Edinburgh publisher we find two Amer- | ed thirty years later. 


ican authors, George Ticknor and Washing- 
ton Irving. The latter, not an unfrequent 


Dugald Stewart and his talented wife were 
the intimate friends of the Scotch publisher, 


visitor in the Scottish metropolis, when in | and some of the pleasantest letters in tho 


Paris, in 1825, received overtures from Con- 


memoir of Constable before referred to are 


stable for a life of Washington, to which he | from Kinneil House, where the philosopher 


wrote the following reply : 
“Parts, August 19, 1825. 
“My pear Str,—Your letter, having passed throngh 


| resided. 


This eminent and most amiable 
man was fortunate in his choice of a second 
wife, who was a daughter of the Hon. George 


two or three intermediate hands, has been long reach- | Cyangtoun, the sister of Lord Corehouse, and 


ing me, otherwise you would have received a reply at 
an earlier date. I feel highly flattered by your think- 
ing me worthy of contributing to your valuable Mis- 


of the interesting Countess Purgstall, whose 
widowed isolation in Schloss Hainfeld is 


cellany so important an article as the ‘Life of Wash- | graphically portrayed by Captain Basil Hall. 


ington.’ 

“After the various works, however, which have 
appeared on the subject, it would be very difficult to 
treat it anew in a manner to challenge public attention 


| She was the habitual and confidential com- 
panion of her husband during his studies, 
and he never considered a piece of his com- 


or to satisfy public expectation if much excited. It | position to be finished until she had review- 


would require a great deal of reading and research, 
and that, too, of a troublesome and irksome kind, 


edit. He himself said that though she did 


among public documents and state papers, for Wash- | NOt probably understand the abstract points 
ington’s life was more important as a statesman than | of his philosophy so well as he did himself, 


even as a general. 
“The biographer should also be in America, where 


he could have access to all kinds of official papers and | 


public records, and where he could have familiar and 


| yet when he had once given a truth an in- 
telligible shape, she helped him to illustrate 
it by a play of fancy and of feeling which 


personal communication with surviving companions | could come only from a woman’s mind. 


and contemporaries of Washington. From them he 
might gather particulars of his private life, character, 
and conduct, which have hitherto been scantily fur- 
uished by his biographers. 


Dugald Stewart died, after an honored, 
laborious, and useful life, on the 11th June, 
1828, and was buried not far from Adam 
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HOLYROOD FOUNTALN, 


Smith in the old Cannongate Church-yard, 
leaving to coming generations of his coun- 
trymen a name which they will not let die 
so long as they continue to respect intellect 
and virtue, or to honor a life spent in the 
noblest uses, and unsullied by a single sordid 
aim. 

Did not these men and women fairly 
earn for Edinburgh the title of “ Modern 
Athens?” Added to her literary claims, she 
possessed other title to the appellation in 
the beauty and grandeur of the site on which 
the city is built; the fine old Castle, with its 
historic fame; the noble Calton Hill; Holy- 
rood Palace, with the sad memories of the 
lovely Queen Mary and the ill-fated Darnley 
clustering round it; and, towering above 
all, Arthur’s Seat, keeping watch and ward 
over the ancient town. Indeed, the natural 
beauty of Edinburgh is greater than that of 
any city in the world. But it was little 
known to the English or other “foreigners 
until the wand of the Magician of the North 
crowded the inns and thronged the highways 
and by-ways of Scotland with tourists, anx- 
ious to view with their own eyes the scenes 
that were portrayed in the pages of the 
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Waverley Novels ayq 
the poems by the 
same author. 
In an engraving 
that was publishe, 
about twenty vear 
ago, Sir Walte1 & ott 
is represented by thy 
artist Faed sitting at 
oue end of a ta) 
surrounded by th 
most intimate of his 
Edinburgh friends 
while kneeling by 
his side, looking up 
into his face like 
im some faithful hound, 
ieee 6s: [James Hogg, th 
Ettrick Shepherd, 
better known t 
American readers as 
one of the dramatis 
persone in the Noctes 
Ambrosiane than 
his writings. Hogs, 
in his own estima- 
tion, was the great- 
est poet of his own 
or any other age, 
but neither then nor 
since has that high 
estimation been ac- 
- cepted as the correct 
one. His education 
was defective; his 
manners and con- 
duct so opposed to 
all the convention- 
alities of civilize 
| life that he was only tolerated in decent so- 
| ciety; if his talents had attained to th 
| point of genius, his rude eccentricities migh' 
| have been overlooked, and his person an 
memory have been revered to-day as ar 
| those of Robert Burns; but he was not a 
| genius, and he had not the innate refinemen 
| which redeemed or shaded down all that wa: 
| objectionable in the elder poet. 
Hogg chafed at what he considered neg- 
lect, and took his revenge in impertinence 
| when he dared, and in lampooning his beve- 
factors when he had the opportunity. His 
| breach of decorum in calling Lady Scott at 
her own table by the familiar names of Char- 
|lotte and Chatty was simply an imperti- 
|nence; and the most indecent lampoon of 
|modern times, The Chaldee Manuscript, was 
| from his pen. 
Blackwood, who had recently started his 
| now celebrated magazine, admitted this scur- 
rilous article into his seventh number, but 
| the outery on its appearance was so great 
that the edition was stopped, only 200 copies 
finding their way to the public. 
Written in Scriptural language, divided 
|into verses and chapters, it was an attack 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


on the conductors, ete., of the Edin- 
rurgh Review and the principal contrib- 


tors thereto. The gist of the article 
ws the fear attributed to Constable 
that the success of Blackwood (he 
whose name was like unto Ebony) 
would seriously injure his business, 
ind in his terror he is represented as 
appealing to his supporters for help 

_among others to Scott (a great ma- 
gician), who afforded him but poor 
comfort. 

Perhaps the oddest part of the story 
lies in the fact that the author puts 
into Seott’s mouth, in his answer to 
the Crafty (Constable) the self-same 
words with which he replies to Ebony’s 
appeal for aid.* 

Hogg says in his half dozen of au- 
tobiographies that Lockhart supplied 
the pepper. If this be so, and it is 
more than probably true, it appears 
strange that the latter did not see the 
sur he was casting upon Scott in 
making him thus promise support to 
both the belligerents. 

The publication of this manuscript cost 
Blackwood some money and a good deal of 
anoyance from the libel suits which grew 
out of it, but Constable regarded the person- 
il attack with contemptuous indifference, 
and to the last day of his life treated Black- 
wood with lofty coytempt, such as that 
with which a panoplied knight of old might 
have regarded the attacks of a free lance. 

The story of Sir Walter Scott, of his la- 
bors, his successes, and his ruin, has often 
been told; but the recent appearance of much 
of his confidential correspondence with his 
publisher has thrown a new light on many 
transactions which have been rendered ob- 
scure to the general reader, partly by the too 
partial narrative of his son-in-law, Lock- 
hart, and partly by the glamow which 
Scott’s brilliant genius and misfortunes 


* “And the magician opened his mouth and said, 
Lo! my heart wishes thy good, and let the thing pros- 
per which is in thy hands to do it. But thou seest 
that my hands are full of working, and my labor is 
great. For, lo! I have to feed all the people of my 
land, and none knoweth whence his food cometh; 
but each man openeth his mouth, and my hand filleth 
it with pleasant things, Moreover, thine adversary 
ilso is of my familiars. The land is before thee; draw 
thou up thine hosts for the battle on the mount of 
proclamation, and defy boldly thine enemy, which 
ath his camp in the place of princes; quit ye as men, 
ind let favor be shown unto him which is most val- 
lant. 

“Yet be thou silent: peradventure will I help thee 
some little, 

“But the man which is crafty saw that the magi- 
clan loved him not. For he knew him of old, and 
they had had many dealings, and he perceived that he 
would not assist him in the day of his adversity. 

“So he turned abont and went out of his fastness. 
And he shook the dust from his feet, and said, Be- 
hold, I have given this magician much money, yet see 
now, he hath utterly deserted me. Verily, all my fine 
gold hath perished.” 


HIS FRIENDS. 


JAMES Ll0GG. 


|threw around this portion of his career, 


which might, strictly speaking, be consid- 
ered that of a mercantile man. 

The public have thought of Scott as a 
poet and novelist, and have entirely ignored 
the duality of his life, as a printer and pub- 
lisher; and yet for more than twenty years 
he was the partner of James Ballantyne, the 
printer, and for some years had a like con- 


| nection with John Ballantyne, the booksell- 


er. Lockhart has cleverly left an impres- 
sion on his readers that Scott was first a 
victim to the foolish schemes of these two 
brothers, and then of the sanguine follies of 
Constable, the publisher. Whereas, intruth, 
no sharper or keener Scotsman ever lived 
than the great novelist himself, nor had ever 
any man more trusty allies than had Scott 
in Constable and the Ballantynes. 

Scott’s very keenness was his weakness, 
and his intense desire to make money (with 
the laudable enough object to be the possess- 
or of a large landed estate, and the founder 
of a family) led him to embark in business 
with which neither his early training nor 
his official position was in accord; and it 
likewise induced him to play one publisher 
against another—Blackwood against Con- 
stable, Murray against Longman, or Murray 
with Blackwood against the Longmans and 
Constable. 

Either one or the other of these firms 
would have dealt honorably and liberally 
with the acknowledged author of Marmion 
and the suspected author of Waverley ; but 
Seott contrived by judicious negotiations to 
keep alive the natural trade jealousy, and to 
obtain the highest possible price for his val- 
uable wares through the fears of rival pub- 
lishers. This is all fair enough, but it af- 
furds no evidence of the want of business 








EDINBURGH OASTLE, FROM THE GRASSMARKRT. 


knowledge, or the careless indifference to 
his pecuniary interests, which Lockhart 
claims as characteristic of Scott. 

Indeed, the letters just published prove 
beyond a doubt that Scott was sharply alive 


his profit. From a mercantile point of view 
there never was a more foolish undertaking 
than the attempt to start the good-natured, 
jovial John Ballantyne (Jocund Johnny) as 
a rival publisher to Archibald Constable. 
The firm started in 1808 with Scott as a si- 
lent partner, and in less than five years were 
hopelessly involved, and then the author- 
printer turned for assistance to the very man 
he had tried to injure, writing to him that 
his affairs were in such a state that he must 
call a meeting of his creditors, and request- 
ing Constable to do so. 
such a meeting, Constable undertook to as- 
sist Scott and his partners out of their dif- 
ficulties. 

The late Julius C, Young, whose Personal 
Recollections have given so much pleasure 
to the reading public, in a letter writ- 
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ten shortly before 
his death, Says; “] 
well remember Ar- 
chibald Constab\; 
On two occasions | 
saw him when }y 
called on my father 
and a splendid speci- 
men of humanity }y 
was. He had a florid 
complexion, a ver 
handsome face, ; 
presence that would 
have become a duke. 
and a bearing wor. 
thy of Meecenas: 
acuteness, thought- 
fulness, and beneyo.- 
lence in the face— 
the whole air and 
bearing truly aristo- 
cratic.” 

In the great com. 
mereial crash of 
1825-26 Constable 
and Co. suspended 
payment; and the 
senior partner, pros- 
trated by the blow, 
died July 21, 1827, in 
the fifty-fourth year 
of his age, having 
crowded into that 
short space, as Sir 
Walter wrote, vastly 
more than the aver- 
age of hilarity and 
triumph, perhaps of 
anxiety and misery. 

There is no reason 
to doubt that if Con- 
stable had never known Scott, he would still 
have been the leading publisher of his day, 
and his fortune been very different at the 
close of life. In like manner, Mr. James 


| Ballantyne, who was certainly the best 
te every thing that was likely to accrue to | 


printer of the time, might, but for the ep- 
tanglement in which the friendship of Sir 
Walter Scott involved him, have found his 


| way to wealth as well as fame; and Sir Wal- 


ter himself, had he been content to let his 


| : ° 
| acres wait for his fortune, and left the risks 


and cares of trade to others, although the 
world might have been the poorer for want- 
ing the grand lesson his last years afforded 
of honorable devotion to what he conceived 


| his highest duty, would have been far happi- 


In lien of calling | 


er and more prosperous, and need never have 
penned the following sad entry in his diary: 
“ April 15, 1828.—It is written that noth- 
ing shall flourish under my shadow. The Bal- 
lantynes, Terry, Nelson, Weber, all came to 
| distress. Nature has written on my brow, 
| ‘Your shade shall be broad, but there shall 
| be no protection derived from it to aught 
| you favor.’” 
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MY MOTHER AND I. 


MY MOTHER AND 


A Bove-Story for Girls. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


he is now gradually recovering. His ex- 
2 SSSR. tremely helpless condition, until at last he 
sent for me, may account for the long delay 
in this communication. 

“On the day of his seizure he had acci- 
dently seen and conversed with a young lady 
whom he afterward had reason to believe 
was your daughter, and his granddaughter. 
He asked in vain for her name and address, 
and then gave his own, on the chance of her 
being the right person. Receiving no an- 
swer, he coneluded he had been mistaken. 
But unwilling to trust servants with his pri- 

| vate affairs, he waited till I could act as his 
| amanuensis, and get from his lawyer the 
|} address you once promised always to give. 
This we have with difficulty obtained. 
“Tt is of course a mere chance that the 
|young lady whom the General met, and 
whose name he fancied was Picardy, should 
be his granddaughter; but he wishes to try 
the chance. The bearer of this letter is the 
old butler who delivered the card, and who 
declares that the lady to whom he delivered 
it was the very image of his young master, 
whom he remembers well. 

“ Will you, dear madam, oblige me in one 
thing? Whatever may be your feelings with 
V E had been taking a long walk across | regard to my cousin, will you remember that 

\ the Tyning, and down the sloping | he is now an old man, and that any agitation 
elds to the deep valley through which the | may be dangerous, even fatal, to him? One 
river ran, the pretty river, which first turned | line to say if it was really his granddaughter 
n ancient cloth-mill, and then wound out | whom he met, and you will hear from him 
nto the open country in picturesque curves. | again immediately. In the sincere hope of 
I had a basket with me, and as we sauntered | this, allow me to sign myself, dear madam, 





CHAPTER V. 


ong between the high banks—such a treas- | “ Your faithful servant, 


ire-trove of floral beauty! like most Somer- | “CONRAD PICARDY.” 
setshire lanes—I filled it with roots of blue | 


ind white violets. Even now the smell| “Conrad Picardy,” repeated my mother 
f white violets makes me remember that} aloud. I, reading the letter over her shoul- 
day. der, was much more agitated by it than she. 

When we got into our little parlor, rather | These weeks of suspense had apparently 
tired, both of us, I set the basket down be- | calmed her, and prepared her for whatever 
side a letter, which I was nearly sweeping | might happen. Her voice was quite steady, 
off the table. It was not a post letter, but | and her hand did not shake, as she gave me 


had been sent by hand. | the letter to read over a second time. ‘ Con- 
“Stop! what is that?” said my mother. | rad Picardy. That is certainly the cousin 
What was it indeed? I have it still. |_vour grandfather’s heir. It is generous 


It is a long letter, in a firm, clear, but 
rather small handwriting; no slovenliness 


of him to try to discover a possible heiress.” 
23 “T thought the estate was entailed.” 
about it, neither the carelessness of youth, “So it is, the landed estate ; but the Gen- 
ior the infirmity of age; a little formal and | eral can not possibly have lived up to his 
methodical, perhaps—I afterward learned to|large income. He is doubtless rich, and 
ike formality and method, at least to see | free to leave his money to whomsoever he 
the advantages of both. But the letter. | chooses.” 
| “To me, probably ?” said I, with a curl of 
“Dear MapaM,—I write by desire of my | the lip. ‘“ Thank you, mother, for the sug- 
cousin, General Picardy, who has for several | gestion.” 
weeks kept his bed with severe and sudden “Tt wonld be but a natural and right 
illness, a sort of suppressed gout, from which | thing,” returned my mother, gently, “though 
Vou. XLVIIL—No. 286.—34 
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I do not think it very probable. This Con- 
rad has no doubt been like a son to him for 
years. I remember—yes, I am sure I re- 
member, hearing all about him. He was an 
orphan boy at school: a very good boy.” 

“JT hate good boys!” 

Walking to the window, I stood looking 
out, in the hope that my mother would not 
notice the excessive agitation which pos- 
sessed me. Nevertheless I listened with all 
my ears to the conversation that passed be- 
tween her and Mrs. Golding. 

“No, ma’am, the messenger didn’t wait, 
though he first said he would; and tied his 
horse to the palings, and I asked him into 
your parlor, he was such a very respectable- 
looking man. But the minute I had shut 
che door he opened it and called me back, 
to ask whose miniature was that on the 
chimney-piece—your dear husband’s, ma’am. 
And when I told him that, he said it was 
quite enough; he would call for an answer 
to the letter to-morrow morning, for the 
ooner he got back to Bath the better. And 
I thought so too, ma’am,” in a mysterious 
whisper; ‘‘and do you know I was not sor- 
ry to get him out of the house. For I do 
believe he was the servant of that imperti- 
nent old fellow who—” 


“Mrs. Golding,” I cried, “speak more re- 


spectfully, if you please. That ‘old fellow,’ 
is you call him, happens to be my grand- 
father.” 

If ever a woman was “struck all of a 
heap,” as she would say, it was Mrs. Gold- 
ng! She had been very kind to us, in a 
rather patronizing way, as well-to-do com- 
monalty likes to patronize poor gentility— 
or so I had angrily fancied sometimes; but 
she had never failed to show us the respect 
due to “real” ladies. To find us grand folks, 
or connected with grand folks, after all, was 
quite too much for her. She put on such 
an odd look of alarm, deprecation, astonish- 
ment, that I burst ont langhing. 

Much offended, the good woman was quit- 
ting the room when my mother came for- 
ward in that sweet, fearless, candid way 
she had; she often said the plain truth was 
not only the wisest but the easiest course, 
and saved people a world of trouble, if they 
only knew it. 

“My daughter is quite in earnest, Mrs. 
Golding; General Picardy really is her 
grandfather, and my father-in-law; but, as 
often happens in families, there has been a 
long coolness between us, so that when they 
met they did not recognize one another un- 
‘il he heard you mention her name. A for- 
tunate chance, and you will not be sorry to 
think you had a hand in it.” (My mother, 
dear heart! had always the sweetest way of 
putting things.) 

Mrs. Golding cleared up at once. “In- 
deed, ma’am, I’m delighted. And of course 
he'll be wanting you immediately. I wish 
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you joy. Such a grand carriage, and yx. 
there will look so well in it! A fine x 
gentleman he was—a real gentleman, as ar 
one could see she was a real lady, wy, 
ma’am, the day she and I was in Bath, ther 
was not a soul but turned and looked afte 
us, and I’m sure it wasn’t at me! y, 
make a great show in the world; but do; 
heed it, don’t heed it; it’s a poor world af; 
all, Miss Picardy.” 

Very funny was the struggle between +} 
old woman’s pleasure and pride in this ; 
mantic adventure, especially since she t 
had had a finger in the pie, and her 
quired habit of mourning over that “ wo 
which she secretly liked still. But we ha 
no time to discuss her and her feelings: y 
were too full of our own. 

“What must be done?” said my mother 
as she and I sat down together, the lett 
before us. ‘‘The man said he should 
for an answer to-morrow. 
say ?” 

“Whatever you choose, mother dear.” 

She looked at me keenly. “Have y 
really no wish, either way? You are 0] selvi 
enough to have both a wish and a will of alon 
your own.” N 

“Not contrary to yours. You shall «& 
cide.” 

For I felt that if it were left to me, th 
decision would be so difficult as to be al 
but impossible. 

My mother read the letter over agair 
“A very good letter, courteous and kin 
Let me see: this Conrad was a school-boy 
about fifteen or so when you were bom 
He would now be between thirty and forty 
Probably he is married, with a family 
provide for. It is really much against his 
own interest to help the General to find out 
a granddaughter.” 

I laughed scornfally—I was very scornful 
sometimes in those days. ‘He may do as 
he chooses, and so shall I. So doubtless 
will my grandfather, in whose hands we'll 
leave the matter.” 

“No, in hands much higher,” said my 
mother, reverently. ‘ Nothing happens b 
chance. Chance did not bring us here ; no! 
send you ignorantly to meet your grand- 
father in Bath twice in the same day. It 
was very curious. Something will come of 
it, I am sure.” (So, in my heart, was | 
“But whatever comes, you will always lb 
my danghter, my one ewe-lamb. I hay 
nobody in the world but you.” 

She held out her arms half imploringly, a: 
if she feared she knew not what. As I 
ressed her, I told her she was a foolish ol«. 
mother to be so afraid. 

“No, I am not afraid. No true mothe 
ever need be. Her little bird may fly awa) 
for a time, but is sure to come back to it 
own safe nest. So will you.” 

“But I am not going to fly away—not, 2 
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east, Without you. I never mean to leave 


" 4 Never 's a long word, my darling. Let 
. content ourselves with settling the affairs 
f to-day—and to-morrow.” 

“ When we will just send the briefest pos- 
sible perhaps only your card—to 
general Picardy: your ‘kind compliments 
nd thanks’ to Mr. Picardy, this ‘good boy’ 

mrad, and then go a long walk, and get 

re violets.” 

Alas! I was not quite honest. My thoughts 

ererunning upon very different things than 

lets. 

I scarcely slept all night; nor, I think— 
fur 1 had my head on her shoulder—did my 
other sleep much either. But we did not 
rouble one another with talking. Perhaps 
wth felt by instinct that to talk would be 
difficult, since for the first time in our lives 
we were looking on the same thing with 
different eyes, and each had thoughts which 
she could not readily tell to the other. This 
was sure to happen one day; it must hap- 
en to every human being: we all find our- 
selves at some point of our lives alone, quite 
lone. Still it was rather sad and strange. 

Next morning after breakfast, when my 


answer 


“In going without you ?” 

Then she recognized the full import of the 
message. “I perceive. He does not want 
me; he wishes you to go alone.” 

“Then, whatever he wishes, I will not go. 
Not a step will I stir without my mother. 
Nobody shall make me do it.” 

“Stop a minute, my furious little woman. 
Nobody wants to make you. That is not 
the question. The question is how far you 
are right to refuse a hand held out thus—an 
old man’s hand.” 

| But if it has struck my mother ?” 

| She smiled. “The blow harmed me not, 

and it has healed long ago. He did not un- 

derstand—he did not mean it. Besides, I am 
not his own flesh and blood; you are. He 
is your own grandfather.” 

| “But he does not love me, nor I him, and 
love is the only thing worth having.” 

| * Love might come.” 

I recall my mother’s look as she sat plead- 
ing thus, and I wonder how she had the 
strength to doit. I think the 
kind of love—mother’s love, 
even the love of all mothers 
have done it. 

| She argued with me a long time. 


re is only one 
and that not 
—which could 


At last 


mother had just said, ‘ Now, child, we must | I begged her to decide for me just as if I 
make up our minds what to do, and do it at | were still a little child; but she said I was 
nee,” there appeared a grand carriage, with | old enough to decide for myself, and in such 
two servants, one of them being the same | an important step I must decide. All this 
old man who had followed me with his mas- | while the horses kept tramping the ground 
ier’s card. He presented it once more. outside; every sound of their feet seemed 
“General Picardy’s compliments, and he|to tramp upon my heart. If ever a poor 
ias sent the carriage, hoping Miss Picardy | creature felt like being torn in two, it was I 
vill come and spend the day with him at | at that moment. 
Bath. He will send her back in the same| For I wanted to go—lI longed to go. Not 
ray at night.” |merely for the childish pleasure of driving 
A brief message, delivered with military | in a grand carriage to a fine house, but also 
exactitude. The one thing in it which | because I had formed a romantic ideal of my 
struck me was that it was exclusively to| grandfather. I wished to realize it—to see 
Miss Picardy. There was no mention of | him again, and find out if he really were the 
Mrs. Picardy at all. I wondered did my | kind of man I imagined. If so, how fond of 
mother notice this. him, how proud of him I should have been! 
Apparently not. “ Would you like to go, | I, poor Elma Picardy, who never in her life 
my darling?” was all she said; and then, | had seen a man, a real, heroic man; only 
seeing my state of mind, suggested we should | creatures on two legs, with ridiculous eloth- 
go up stairs together. ‘ We will answer the | ing and contemptible faces, and manners to 
General’s message immediately,” said she,| match. Not one of them ought to be named 
pointing to a chair in our poor little parlor | in the same day with my grandfather. 
for the grand servant to sit down. Yes; I was thirsting to go to him; but I 
“Thank you, ma’am,” answered he, and | could not bear to let my mother see it. At 
touched his forehead, military fashion. Yes, | last a loop-hole of hope 
the old soldier at once recognized that she 
was a lady. 
Then we sat together, 


appeared. 

“Perhaps there was some mistake in the 
message. Let us send Mrs. Golding te ask 
my mother and I, | the servant to repeat it.” 
with our bedroom door shut, hearing the No; there was no mistake. He was quite 
liorses champing outside, and knowing that | sure his master expected Miss Picardy only. 
we had only a few minutes in which to make| Then I made up my mind. I had a mind 
decision which might alter our whole fu- and a will too, when I chose to exercise 
‘ure lives: my life certainly—and was not | them, and the thing in this world which 
iuine a partof hers? It had been hitherto, was | most roused me was to see a wrong done to 
it possible things would be different now? | another person. Here the injured person 

“Would you like to go, Elma? Would happened to be my own mother. Of course 
you be happy in going ?” ' I made ap my mind! 
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“Very well. I will answer the message 
myself. You, mother darling, shall have 
nothing to do with it.” 

And as I spoke I pressed her into an arm- 
chair; for she looked very pale, and leaning 
over her, I kissed her fondly. As I did so it 
dawned upon me that the time might come, 
was perhaps coming now, when I might have 
to take care of my mother, not she of me. Be 
itso; I was ready. 

‘“Messages are sometimes misdelivered. 
Write yours,” said she, looking at me, a lit- 
tle surprised, but I think not sorry; nay, 
glad. 

I took a sheet of paper, and wrote in as 
clear and steady a hand as I could, 

“Elma Picardy thanks her grandfather for 
his kindness; but, as she told him, she has 
scarcely ever in her life spent a whole day 
away from her mother. She can not do it 


now. She must decline his invitation.” 


Then I walked down stairs, and gave the | 


letter myself to the servant, the old man who 
had known my father. He must have seen 
my father in my face, for he looked at me 
with swimming eyes—big, beaming Irish 
eyes (have I ever said that the Picardys were 
an Irish, rather a French family long 
Hibernicized?). He held the letter doubt- 
fully. 

“ Ah, miss, it’s to say ye’re coming, is it? 
You that are the young masther’s own daugh- 
ter, and as like him as two peas. The ould 
masther’s mad to see ye. Sure now, ye’ll 
come ?” 

It was my first welcome among my fa- 
ther’s people, and to reject it seemed hard. 
But I only shook my head. 

“No, ’m not coming.” 

“ And why don’t ye come, Miss Picardy ?” 
said the old man, with true Irish freedom— 
the freedom of long devotion to the family. 
I afterward found that he had dandled on 
his knee my father and my four dead uncles, 


and now was nursing his old master with | 


“Ye’re of the 
Wouldn’t ye like to visit the 


the tenderness of a brother. 
ould stock. 
General ?” 

‘ Very much, but—I could not possibly go 
without my mother.” 

The Irish have many 
tact is not one of them. 

“You are right, miss, 
tell the General so if he asks me. Good-day. 
It ‘ll all come right by-and-by, mark my 
words, Miss Picardy.” 

This was just a little too much. I did not 
tinderstand people taking liberties with me. 
I drew myself up, and saw my grandfather’s 
carriage drive away—standing as still as a 
statue and as proud as Lucifer. But when 
it was quite out of sight, and my chance 
zone—perhaps the one chance in my life of 
rising to the level to which I was born—the 
pride broke down, the statue melted, I am 
afraid into actual tears. 


faults, but want of 


quite right, and Pll 


| My ote r should not see them, that | Wa 

| determined ; so Iran into Mrs. Golding’s ey, > 
| ty kitchen, and dried them, although, hay; , 
left my pocket-handkerchief up stairs, | }\a, 
to dry them on the round towel! This mos 

| unpoetical solution of things knocked 
nonsense out of me, and I went up st 

my mother with a gay face and quiet hear 

She had said nothing, one way or othe; 
after she told me to decide for myself, byt 
now that I had decided she looked at me with 
gladdened eyes, and leaned her head on 
shoulue ar, utte ring a sigh of relief. And ong 
| again I felt how proud I should be when yw, 

had to change places, and I became my moth. 
jer’s shield and comforter, as she had }ee) 

mine. Sometimes, of course, regrets would 
come, and wonderings as to how my grand. 

father had taken my answer; but I put su 
thoughts back, and after all we had a hap) 
| day. 

The next day—oh! how lovely it was! | 
remember it as if it were yesterday. Spring 
had come at last. The sun shone with th 
changeful brightness of April and the com- 
fortable warmth of June. The palms wer 
all out, and the scent from their opening 
buds filled the lanes. The woods were yel- 
low with primroses and blue with violets: 
| hyacinths were not in blossom yet. As for 
sound, what with larks in the sky, linnets 

and wrens in the hedge-rows, and _ Dlack- 
birds on every tall tree, the whole world 
A day 


all th 
airs t 


seemed to be full of birds’ singing. 
|to make old folk feel young again, and th 
young—why, I felt alive to the very ends 
of my fingers with a sense of enjoyment pres- 
ent, a foreboding of infinitely greater delight 


{to come. How can I describe it? the deli- 
cious feeling peculiar to one’s teens, the 
“light that never was on sea or shore.” No 
never was—never could be, perhaps; weonly 
see its dawning. But there may be ful! 
day somewhere, beyond this world of pain. 

My mother and I were coming home from 
our long walk. She carried a great bunch 
of primroses for our parlor; I had a basket 
of violet roots to plant in Mrs. Golding’s 
garden. I was determined to finish her vio- 
let bed—in spite of my grandfather! indeed, 
I tried hard to forget him, and to believe 
that all yesterday had been a dream. 

No, it was not a dream, for at that minut 
we came face to face with a carriage turning 
round the corner of the solitary Bath road. 
It was my grandfather’s carriage, and he 
himself sat in it. 

That it was he I saw at once, and my 
mother guessed at once, for she grasped me 
by the arm. He leaned back, a little paler, 
a little sterner-looking than I remembered 
him; but it was not at all a bad face or a 
mean face. On the contrary, there was some- 
thing very noble in it; even his worst enemy 
would have said so. I could have felt sorry 
for him, as he sat in the sunshine, with his 
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eyes closed, apparently not enjoying this 
eautiful world at all. 

Should we pass him by? That was my 
first impulse. It would be easy enough; 
easy also to remain out-of-doors till all chance 
of his finding us, if he had really come to 
call, was over. Pride whispered thus—and | 
yet— 

No, it was too late. 
valet, or whatever he was, had seen us; 


The old butler or 
he 


| taking no notice of me. 





MALS Yaty) 


I dossaasd, 


rod 
by 
“ 

oy. 


touched his hat and said something to a 
gentleman who sat opposite to my grandfa 
ther. The carriage stopped, and this gentle- 
man immediately sprang out. 

“T beg your pardon; I presume you ar 
Mrs. Picardy ?” 

He had addressed himself to my mother, 
She bowed; I did 
nothing; all my attention was fixed on my 
grandfather, who seemed with difficulty to 
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rouse himself so as to take in what was hap- 
pening. The other gentleman spoke to him. 

“General, this is Mrs. Picardy. Madam, 
we were going to call. 
lame to get out of the carriage. Will you 
mind entering it and driving a little way 
with him? He wishes much to be intro- 
duced to you.” 

I can not tell how he managed it—the 
stranger—who, of course, I guessed was not 


a stranger, but my cousin, Conrad Picardy— | 
Almost before 


however, he did manage it. 
we knew where we were, the momentous 
meeting was over, and that without any 


tragic emotion on either side. It was just 


an ordinary introduction of a gentleman to | 
My mother was calm, my grand- | 


a lady. 
father courteous. The whole thing was as 
commonplace as possible. No conversation 
passed, beyond a few words on the extreme 


beauty of the day and the length of the | 
drive from Bath, until my mother said some- ! 


thing about her regret to find the General 
such an invalid. 

“Yes, I suffer much,” said he. “ Poor old 
thing!” patting his swathed leg propped on 
cushions, “it is almost worse than when I 
was shot in battle. I can not walk a step. 
I am a nuisance to every body, especially to 
my good cousin. By-the-bye, I should have 
presented him to you—Major Picardy, Mrs. 
Picardy; and, Conrad, this is my grand- 
daughter, Elma.” 

He said my name with a tender intona- 
tion. It was a family name, my mother had 
told me; in every generation there had been 
always at least one Elma Picardy. 

Major Picardy bowed, and then, as my | 
mother held out her hand, he shook hands 
with us both. His was a touch rather pe- | 
culiar, unlike all clasps of the hand I ever | 
knew, being at once soft and firm; strong as 
a man’s, gentle as a woman’s. I can feel it 
still, even as I can still see my mother’s 
smile. His face—it seemed as if I had seen 
it before somewhere—was of the same type 
as my grandfather’s, only not so hard. He 
looked about thirty-five, or a little older. 

“Major Picardy is visiting me now,” said 
my grandfather. ‘“ He is kind enough to say 
he is not weary of my dull house, where, 
madam, I have nothing to offer you, should 
you honor me with a visit, but the society | 
of two lonely soldiers.” 

My mother bowed courteously, acknowl- | 
edging but not absolutely accepting the in- 
vitation. 

“Major Picardy is not married, then ?”’ 
said she, turning to him. “ I thought—I im- 
agined 

“No, not married,” said he ; and the shad- 
ow flitting across his face made my mother 
speak at once of something else, and caused 
me to begin weaving no end of romantic rea- 
sons why he was still a bachelor, this elder- 
ly cousin of mine, for to seventeen thirty- | 


My cousin is too | 


| decide for 
|agree. Conrad, you will arrange every thing, 


five is quite elderly. But he interested y), 
being the same sort of man apparently 
my grandfather, only younger. 

General Picardy was entirely of the 
school. 


He called my mother “ madam, 


, and addressed her with the formal polite, 


of a Sir Charles Grandison. In no way, 
he betray that there had ever been any 

ger between them, or that he had eve) tr 
ed her in any way different from now. 

Should I condone his offenses? Shon 
forgive him? Alas! I fear I never o 
thought of his sins or my condescendi 
pardon. I was wholly absorbed in the pk be 
ure of this meeting, and in my intense ad 
miration of my grandfather. 

When the carriage, having moved slow 
up and down the village for half an hour, se; 
us down at our own door, he renewed th 
invitation. 

“T will send the carriage for you, madan 
and if you will remain the night—a fi 
days—a week—you and this girl of yours- 


4 


|my girl, too’—and he gently touched n 


hand—*“T shall be only too happy. Fix th 
day when I may have the honor of receiving 


| you; an early day, I trust.” 


“Oh, mother,” I cried, eagerly, “ let us go 
let us go to-morrow!” 

My grandfather looked pleased. 

“See what it is to have a young lady to 
us elders. Madam, you mus’ 


as far as is possible to us helpless soldiers’ 
Child, if we once let you into our house, | 
fear you will turn commander-in-chief ther 


|and rule us all.” 


This speech, implying a future so brigh 
that I hardly dared believe in it, settled th 
matter. My mother, whatever she felt, b« 
trayed nothing, but assented cheerfully t 
the plan, and when we all parted it was wit! 
the understanding that we should spend t} 
next day and night under my grandfathei 
roof, “and as many more days and nights, 
madam, as you may find convenient or agree- 
able.” 

———_—_>————_ 


CHAPTER VI. 

I pip sleep under my grandfather's roof 
but it was not for a week after that, and it 
was without my mother. 

That very night she slipped on the stairs 
and sprained her ankle-—no serious injury, 
but enough to make her glad to rest on th 
sofa, and confine herself to our two littl 
rooms. 


“And it would never do to go hobbling 


helplessly about big ones,” said she. ‘“ Bi 
sides, all gentlemen hate invalids—no dou! 
your grandfather does. He is an old ma: 
and you may have to put up with some px 
culiarities. I think you will do this bette: 
and get on with him better, quite alone.” 
“You don’t mean me to go alone ?” 
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” 6 Tem my child,” said she, decisively. girls, and costing them many a pang; yet 
And I found she had already answered better and safer than the other delusion, 
firmatively a letter of his—or, rather, of that every body must be admiring and ador- 

Major Picardy’s, begging I might come, and ing them. | After all, I have known worse 
splaining that he had invited a Mrs. Rix, human beings than poor Elma Picardy at 

nother “elderly” cousin, to stay at Royal seventeen. 

Crescent as my companion and chaperon Our preparations were scarcely finished— 
intil my mother joined me. and I found from the condition of my ward- 
At first I remonstrated vehemently. Eji- robe that my mother must have been silent- 

ther we would go together, or I would not ly preparing it all the week—when I heard 
oat all—at least, not to-morrow, as she had the sound of carriage wheels. My heart 

arranged. jumped—I could not help it—I was so sorry 
“ But he earnestly desires it. And you for- to go, yet so glad. In truth, I could not un- 
vet, my child, that a man over seventy has | derstand myself at all. 

not too many to-morrows.” Major Picardy had said something about 
“Qh, you wish me to go? You want to fetching me himself; but the carriage was 

vet rid of me ?” empty. This was a relief; for how could I 
My mother smiled—a strangely pathetic have talked all the way to Bath with a per- 

smile. In a moment my arms were round fect stranger? A relief also was it that my 

er neck. good-byes had to be so brief. I had no time 
“Pl do any thing you like, mammy dear, | to think whether I was happy or miserable. 

any thing you consider right and best.” My mother clasped and kissed me fondly, 
“Thank you, my darling. But we willsleep | but without tears. 

ipon it, and see what to-morrow brings.” “There is nothing to weep for, my child. 
It brought another urgent letter from my ! Go, and be happy. One only advice I give 

grandfather—that is, his amanuensis, wish- | you—it is your family motto, only put into 

ng us both to go, in spite of my mother’s | beautiful Latin —‘ Do the right, and fear no- 
alf-invalid state; but I could not get her! body.’ Not even your grandfather.” 

to change her mind. Perhaps she was glad So she sent me away with a jest and a 

f an excuse to stay behind; but chiefly, I) smile—away into the new, beautiful, un- 

fancied, because, thinking always of me,and| known world! This bright spring day, 

ever of herself, she honestly believed I) with the sun shining, the birds singing, the 
should get on better with my grandfather soft southwest wind blowing, what girl in 
lone. Whatever were her reasons, evident- her teens would not have been happy—at 

y her resolution was taken. least, not very unhappy—even though she 
“And now let us pack up, my child; for had left her mother behind for a few days, 

he carriage” (Major Picardy said it would and was all alone? I dried my eyes, I sat 

sent on chance) “opght to be here di-| up in the carriage, and looked about me. 
rectly.” ‘ Ah, yes, it was, indeed, a beautiful world! 

“Put up very few things, mother, for I It is so still; even though my eyes have 

shall certainly be back in two days,” said I, | ceased to shine, and almost to weep ; though 

ialf indignant at her thinking she could do| my heart beats levelly and quietly; and I 

vithout me so easily. look behind rather than before, except when 

“You have very few things altogether, | I look into the world everlasting. It is— 

my poor Elma; not half what General Pic-| yes, thank God! it is still to me the same 

wdy’s granddanghter ought to wear,” said | beautiful world. 

my mother, with one of her troubled looks. | Leaving the delicious country lanes, we 
“ Nonsense!” and my passionate pride rose | entered Bath streets. There I saw the ad- 

up. “He must take me as I am—clothes | mired young ladies and admiring young gen- 

and all. It is not his doing that I have not | tlemen, sauntering idly up and down, look- 

run about in rags these seventeen years.” ing at one another, and occasionally at me 

“Hush! my darling. Let by-gones be} too. I looked at them back again, fearless- 

by-gones. He wishes this, I am sure. If | ly now. Times were changed; my dreams 
you had seen the way he looked at you the| were realized, my pride was healed. As 
other day! and you are all that is left to| Miss Picardy, seated in her grandfather's car- 
him, the only child of his race and name. | riage, I met the world on an equal footing, 
He is sure to love you.” | and it was very pleasant. 

“Ts he?” | Will any one blame me—I hardly blame 

Though I said nothing, in my heart of | myself now—for enjoying things so much, 
hearts I felt that I too could love my grand-| even though I had left my mother? Was it 
father—if he would let me. There was such | not a delight to her to see me happy? Had 
a world of love in me then—such a capacity | she not desired me to be happy? And, as 1 
for admiring and adoring people. I longed | descended from the carriage in front of my 
to find creatures worthy of worship, and to| grandfather’s house at Royal Crescent, I 
make myself a mat for their feet to walk | really believe I was one of the happiest girls 
over. Hopeless delusion! not rare in young | in the world. 
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That honse stands there yet. I passed it 
the other day. A group of children were on | 
the steps; a modern carriage, very unlike | 
my grandfather’s, waited at the door. New 
people lived in it,to whom, as to the rest of 
the world, it seemed just like any other 
house. But it never willseem sotome. To| 
the end of my days, 1 could never pass it 
without turning back to look at it—and re- 
member. 

I did not enter it without a welcome. My 
grandfather was still in his room; but my 
cousin, Major Picardy, stood at the door, and 
behind him was an elderly lady, Mrs. Rix, 
whom I may as well describe, as I did that 
night in my letter home, as “ nothing par- 
ticular.” 

Major Picardy I have never described, and 
[ doubt if I ean do it now. Other people 
I see clearly enough; but to me he never 
seemed like other people. Perhaps, were I 
to meet him now for the first time—but | 
no! it would be just the same, I am sure. 

The “good boy” had become a good man 

that you saw at once by his face—a hand- 
some face, I suppose, since it resembled my 
grandfather’s; but I never remember ask- 
ing myself whether it were handsome or not. 
It was his face, that was all. He was not a 
tall man—searcely taller than I—and his 
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figure was a little bent, being contracted 
the chest; but he had great dignity of ca: 
riage, and a certain formality of mann 
also like my grandfather, which became hii 
as well as it did the General. Both wer 
soldiers, as I have said, and both equal! 
well born, well bred, and well educated. 
“Welcome!” he said to me, holding out 

kind, warm hand—“ welcome, cousin, to th 


| house of all others where you have a right 


to be welcome. Mrs. Rix, will you take Miss 
Picardy up to her room ?” 

Mrs. Rix, who immediately informed m 
that she was “ born a Picardy,” and seemed 


|to have an unlimited admiration, mingle 


with awe, for the whole Picardy race, led th 


| way to the guest chamber, evidently the best 


room in the house, which had been prepared 
for my mother and me. A charming room it 
was, with its three windows, set in an oval 
looking up the smiling hill-side, where, dot 
ted among the green hills, mansion afte: 
mansion and terrace after terrace were be 
ginning to climb up to the very rim of the 
deep circular basin in which Bath is built. 

“You will find it quite quiet, being at th 
back of the house. Do you like quiet, my 
dear ?” 

I did not know. But I think I liked ev 
ery thing, and I told my grandfather so when 
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| met him at lunch. He was walking feebly 
nto the dining-room on Major Picardy’s arm. 
At my remark he laughed, and his cousin 


sl iled. 

"van ay, Conrad, and let Elma see how she 
likes to be an old man’s walking-stick. She 
is fully as tall as you. Come here, child.” 

I came, and he leaned on me. 
ove best those who lean upon one? I think 
come do. From that minute i hegan, not 
only to admire, but to love my grandfather. 

Was he loving-hearted? It was too much 
to expect sentiment at his age. This first 
meal at his table almost choked me, for I was 
so nervous, so full of conflicting emotions, 
that it was with difficulty I could keep from 
erving. But he ate with composure and ap- 
netite, talking Bath tittle-tattle to the oth- 
ers, and scarcely noticing me. After lunch 
he called me to him, and took my face be- 
tween his soft, withered hands. 

“Yes, you are like your father, but still 
more like your grandmother. <A beautiful 
girl she was; you remember her, Mrs. Rix? 

md you, Conrad? But no, I forgot; my 
wife, Lady Charlotte Picardy, has been dead 
these forty years.” 

He mentioned the fact quite calmly, not 
mitting the “Lady” Charlotte. It was odd, 
[ thought, for a man to speak of a dead wife 
n that tone. Still he had never married 
wain, but had lived solitary for forty years. 

“You will turn her head, General, by com- 
paring her to her beautiful grandmother. 

{nd yet it is true,” whispered Mrs. Rix, look- 
ng at me. 

I felt that my other cousin was looking 
too. He rose. 

“Come, where shall we go for our after- 

on drive? What have you seen, Miss 
Picardy ?” 

“ Nothing,’ 

At which, as if I had said something fun- 
ny, they all smiled at me, these three people, 
il so much my seniors, to whom I seemed 
ready becoming the child of the house. 
rhis fact I felt sure of; their manner to me 
was so kind. Further I did not consider. 
Indeed, I was thinking so much about them 
that it did not occur to me to trouble myself 
as to what they thought about me. 

Shortly we were out in the sunshine; and 
oh, how bright the sunshine is at Bath! and 
how the white city and green country shine 
together under it in soft spring days, such 
days as this! The carriage moved slowly 
up the steep hill. Mrs. Rix sat beside the 
General; Major Picardy and I opposite. 

“Take care of his arm,” said ¢he ever- 
fidgety Mrs. Rix, as a jolt in the carriage 
pushed us together. And then I found out 
that my cousin was invalided, having been 
shot in the shoulder at some Indian battle. 

“But pray don’t look so grave about it,” 
langhed he; “it only makes me a little stiff. 
I have not much pain now, though the ball 


Does one 


b 


is still there. I assure you I am enjoying 
my furlough extremely, Miss Picardy.” 

“Call her Elma; she is still a child,” said 
my grandfather, so affectionately that even 
the pride of seventeen could not take of- 
fense. Besides, was 1 not a child, and was 
it not pleasant to be so regarded and so 
treated by these three kind people? 

They seemed different from any people I 
had ever known, especially the two gentle- 
men. Both were gentlemen in the deepest 
sense of the word. I felt it then by instinet, 
my reason satisfies me of it now. Both be- 
ing military men, they had seen a great 
deal of the world, and seen it with intelli- 
gent eyes, so that their conversation was al 
ways interesting, often most delightful.- Not 
learned, or I could not have understood it ; 
but this talk of theirs I could understand, 
and feel happy that I could. To show ofi 
one’s own cleverness does one harm, but to 
be able to appreciate the cleverness of other 
people always does one good. 

I was so absorbed in listening that I 
searcely iooked about me until the fresh 
wind of Combe Down blew in our faces, and 
my grandfather shivered. Major Picardy 
leaned forward to fasten his cloak for him. 
It had two lions’ heads for a clasp, I re- 
member. Moving seemed to have hurt the 
wounded shoulder. He turned slightly pale. 

“Don’t, Conrad. You never think half 
enough of yourself. Let your arm rest.— 
Here, Mrs. Rix, may I trouble you ?” 

“Will you not ‘trouble’ me ?” 

I said it shyly, with much hesitation, but 
was rewarded by the sudden bright pleas- 
ure in my grandfather’s face, and not in his 
alone. It was curious what pains my cousin 
took to make me feel at ease, and especially 
with the General. 

When I had fastened the cloak—with 
rather nervous fingers, I confess—the old 
soldier took and kissed them, with that 
“orand seigneur”’ air which became him so 
well, then lifted them up. ‘See, Conrad, a 
true Picardy hand.” 

Cousin Conrad (I learned by-and-by to 
call him so) smiled. ‘The General thinks, 
Cousin Elma, that to be born a Picardy is 
the greatest blessing that can happen to any 
human being.” 

Here Mrs. Rix looked quite frightened, 
which rather amused me, for I had sense 
enough to see that the secret of Major Pic- 
ardy’s undoubted influence with the old 
man was that, unlike most people, he was 
not afraid of him. This spoke well for both 
parties. It is only a tyrant who likes hav- 
ing slaves, and as I looked at the General, I 
felt sure he was no tyrant. Under whatev- 
er delusion he had so unkindly treated my 
mother was and is still a mystery to me- 
one that I can never penetrate, because the 
secret of it was doubtless buried in a long- 
forgotten grave. In all our intercourse he 
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never once spoke to me of his son, my fa- 
ther. 

We drove down the steep valley below 
Combe Down, then re-ascended, and came 
out upon the beautiful Claverton Road. At 
Claverton Church I exclaimed, “ I know this 
place quite well.” 

“T thought you knew nothing, and had 
never been any where. When, my dear, 
were you here before ?” 

“The day I first saw you, Sir” (I had no- 
ticed that Cousin Conrad usually called him 
“Sir,” and he had never yet bade me call 
him “ grandfather’), “I drove past here with 
Mrs. Golding, in the carrier’s cart.” 

“In the carrier’s cart !—a young lady go- 
ing about in a carrier’s cart!” cried Mrs. Rix, 
aghast. 

“But how courageous of the young lady to 
own it!” said Cousin Conrad; and then my 
grandfather, who had looked annoyed for a 
moment, brightened up. 

“Quite right, quite right. Mrs. Rix, I as- 
sure you a Picardy may do any thing. Only, 
my dear Elma, I hope you will not again pat- 
ronize your friend the carrier, or indulge in 
any such eccentric modes of traveling.” 


“Indeed, young ladies should never do | 


eccentric things,” said Mrs. Rix, eying me 
with a little curiosity, but evidently not 
having the slightest idea that I was a “poor 


relation,” and ignorant that there had ever | 


been any “ difficulties” between my mother 
and the General. 


in India, and was only a very distant cousin ; | 


I felt glad she had not been made a confi- 
dante of the family history. But Cousin 
Conrad knew every thing, and I drew cour- 
age from his encouraging smile. 

“And this was the view you saw from 
the carrier’s cart?” Was it a pleasant con- 
veyance ?” 

“ Not very—exceedingly shaky. But Iam 
sure I shall never regret the journey.” 


“No, I do not believe you ever will,” re- | 
plied Cousin Conrad, suddenly changing into | 


gravity. 

We were standing on a tombstone, look- 
ing down the valley, he and I only, he hav- 
ing proposed to show me the beautiful little 
church and chureh-yard. There we had lin- 
gered for ten minutes or more, reading the 
inscriptions, and stepping from mound to 
mound—those green mounds which to me 
implied almost nothing, except a sort of 
poetic melancholy, which added a tender 
charm to life, this bright, hopeful young life 
of mine. But Cousin Conrad was older. 

“Tam very familiar with graves,” he said, 
stepping round by one of them, not jumping 
over it, as I did. “All belonging to me are 
dead—my kindred, and the dearest of my 
friends. I am quite alone in the world.” 

“Alone in the world! What a terrible 
thing!” 


“IT do not feel it so. I have plenty of 


She had lived all her life | 


work to do. My doctor once told me J y 
not likely to have a very long life, and ey, 
since I have determined to make it as fy) 
possible.” 

“ How ?” 

“What a puzzling question! especially 
just now you see me living the idlest of }iyve. 
having nothing in the world to do but to }, 
a little help to your grandfather.” 

“That is natural. Are you not my eran 
father’s heir ?” ‘a 
“Another puzzling question. What 
catechist you are! Do you mean to intery 
gate every body like this, when you co 

out into the world ?” 

| “YT can not tell,” said I, laughing. “Real 
| ly, I know nothing of the world. We neve; 
lived in it—my mother and I.” 

| ‘Would you care to live in it ?” 

| “Perhaps. But that would depend upor 
| what my mother wished. She decides every 
thing.” 

| “Tell me more about your mother.” 

So I described her, in a few brief passion- 
ate words, determined that he at least should 
| fully know all that she really was in herselt 
| and all that she had been to me. I can not 
say what made me do it, or wish to do it, to 
so slight an acquaintance; but then he ney 
er seemed to me a stranger, and he was of 
my own blood and name. 

Also, to speak about my mother seemed to 

make amends for what was so strange as to 


| appear almost wrong—that I could be hap- 


py, actually happy, away from her. 

“But I shall not be away long. [If she is 
not able to come here, I shall go back to he1 
let me see—the day after to-morrow,” said I, 
very decidedly. 

“Could you not enjoy staying a while with 
the General? You like him.” 

“Yes,” hesitating, but only because | 
| doubted how far I could trust my compan- 
ion. Then looking in his face, I felt sure | 
might trust him. ‘“ Yes, I could like my 
grandfather very much, if only I were cer- 
tain he would be kind to my mother.” 

Major Picardy regarded me earnestly 
“You may set your mind at rest on that 
point, now and always.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Quite sure. He told meso. And when 
you know him better, you will find him a 
man who, whatever his other faults may be, 
| is not given to change—perfectly sincere 
jand reliable. And now let us go back. Be 
| as good a girl as ever you can to your grand- 
| father. He wishes for you, and remember, 

he needs you.” 

“Wishes me? needs me? 
glad!” 

I went back to the carriage with a heart 
jas light as the lark’s that we left singing 
| over the church-yard. My heart sang too 
|a happy song all to itself, the whole way 
\back. I had found something new in w) 
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life—my life which had seemed already as 
full as it could hold, till these fresh interests 
came, yet I found it could hold them, and 
enjoy them too. “T must tell my mother 
il] about it,” thought I, and began writing 
my evening letter in my head. But no words 
seemed strong enough to express my grand- 
father’s attractiveness and Cousin Conrad’s 
kindness. 

The dinner hour was six. Mrs. Rix told 
me she was going to dress, so I dressed like- 
wise, in my only silk gown—a soft, dark 
sray—with my best Valenciennes collar and 
cufis. I thought my toilet splendid, till I 
saw Mrs. Rix—in cherry-colored satin, with 
bare arms and neck, covered only by a black 
lace shawl. I felt almost like a real “ poor 
relation” beside her, till I met Cousin Con- 
rad’s kind smile, as if he understood all 


ibout it, and was rather amused than not. | 


Then I forgot my foolish vexation, and 
smiled too. 

As for my grandfather, he took no notice 
whatever of my clothes, but a good deal of 
me, talking to me at intervals all dinner- 
time, and when, that meal being quickly 
over, 2 good many people came dropping in, 
as was the custom in Bath, Mrs. Rix told me, 
he introduced me punctiliously to every 
body as “ My granddaughter, Miss Picardy.” 


Some of them looked surprised, and some | 


of them, I was sure, made under-téned com- 
ments upon me and my appearance ; but I 
did not care. If my grandfather was satis- 
fied, what did it matter? 

The guests were not very interesting, nor 
could I understand how grown-up people 
should play with such deep earnestness at 
those games of cards, which at school, when 
we made up an occasional round game, I 
always found so supremely silly—sillier even 
than building card-houses. But I got a little 
quiet talk with Cousin Conrad, who, seeing 
I was dull, came up to me. By-and-by the 
evening was over—this first evening, never 
to be forgotten. 

When every body was gone, and we were 
saying good-night, my grandfather put his 
hand on my shoulder, and called Mrs. Rix. 

“T do not presume to comprehend ladies’ 
costume, but it seems to me that this is a 
rather ‘sad-colored robe,’ as Shakspeare has 


it, for so young a person. What say you, | 


my dear, would you not prefer to look a lit- 
tle more—more like other young ladies ?” 
I winced. 


“Yes, indeed, General, she ought,” said | 
“T have been thinking all even- | 


Mrs. Rix. 
ing, only I did not quite know how to say it, 
that if Miss Picardy were dressed—as Miss 
Picardy—that is, if you would allow me to 
take her to a proper Bath dress-maker—” 

But my pride was up. “Thank you; I 
prefer to wait till my mother comes. It is 
she who always chooses my clothes.” 

“As you please. Good-night,” said my 


> 
ved 


grandfather, shortly, as he took up his can- 
dle and disappeared. 

Cousin Conrad gave me a look, a very kind 
one, yet it seemed to “ call me to order,” al- 
most like one of my mother’s. Was my pride 
right or wrong? What must I do? 

“Follow him,” w hispered Major Picardy ’ 
and I obeyed. I hope it is not a startling 
confession, but there have been very few 
people in my life whom I either could or 
would “ obey.” 

I followed the old man, walking feebly 
down stairs, and touched him. 

“T beg your pardon, I—” 

“Pray do not apologize. I merely asked 
you to give me the pleasure of seeing you 
dressed as becomes your position—my posi 

| tion, I mean—and you declined. It does 
not matter.” 

“Tt does matter, since I have vexed you. 
I could not help it. Don’t you see, Sir, that 
I have got no money? How ean I go and 
buy new clothes ?” 

He looked puzzled, but a little less severe. 

“Why, child, surely you understood that 
—but it is of no consequence whether I am 
pleased or not.” 

“Tt is of consequence.” 

“To me, perhaps. I do not flatter myself 
it can be so to either you or your mother.” 

Was this speech ironical? Did it infer 
| any ill feeling toward my mother? If so, I 

must speak out. I must make him see clear- 
ly on what terms we stood. 
| “Sir,” I said, looking him boldly in the 
face, ‘‘I am seventeen years old, and I never 
saw you, never even heard of you, till a few 
weeks ago. My mother has brought me up 
entirely. I am what I am, my mother’s 
| child, and I can not be different. Are you 
ashamed of me ?” 

He looked, not at me, for he had turned 

his back upon me, but at my reflection on 
| the mirror opposite—a figure which startled 
|even myself, it stood so tall and proud. 

“ Ashamed of you? No.” 

“One word more: do you expect me to 

| be ashamed of my mother ?” 

| Here I felt my hand caught with a warn 
ing pressure, and Cousin Conrad joined us ; 
coming, with his winning smile, right be- 
| tween my grandfather and me. 

“Ts it not rather too late at night to 


}begin any unnecessary conversation? The 
| whole question lies in a nutshell, Cousin 


Elma. A young lady from the country 
comes to visit her grandfather. She is, of 
course, a little behind the fashion, and as 
| her grandfather wishes her to take the head 
of his table” (I started at this news), “he 
naturally wishes her to be dressed accord- 
|ing to la mede—is not that the word ?—like 
other ladies of her age and station. He has 
a right to bestow, and she to accept, this o1 
any other kindness. I am sure Mrs. Picardy 
| would approve. Every wise mother knows 





§24 


that it is unwise for any young girl, in any 
society, to look peculiar.” 

“ Do I look peculiar is 

“Very. Quite unlike any girl I ever saw.” 

“Ts that meant for civility or incivility, 
Conrad ?” said my grandfather, laughing ; 
for, in truth, there was no resisting that 
charming way Cousin Conrad had of smooth- 
ing down people—half in jest, half in earnest. 
‘Then, Elma, we will make you like other 
virls, if we can, tu-morrow. 
night.” 

A dismissal 


Now, good- 


decided, though kindly. Ev- 


dently my grandfather disliked arguments | 


and “ scenes. 


At present there was nothing for me to do | 


but to creep up stairs, rather crest-fallen, and 
find Mrs. Rix waiting to conduct me to my 
room, where she staid talking a terribly long 
time, advising me, in elderly and matronly 
fashion, about the life into which I was about 
to plunge. She seemed to take it for grant- 
ed I was to be a long time in Bath; and she 
impressed upon me the necessity of doing as 
other people did, and dressing as other peo- 
ple dressed, and, above all, of trying to 
please my grandfather. 

“For he is an odd man, a very odd man, 
my dear. I have seen very little of him of 
late years, but quite enough to find out that. 
Until he invited me here he never even told 
his had been married, so that to 
make your acquaintance was a pleasant sur- 
prise, Miss Picardy. You must 
me to Mrs. Picardy. How soon she must 
have become a widow! And where did she 
from? And what was her maiden 
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“My mother was a Miss Dedman. g) 
was born in Bath,” was all I answered ; 
these and other inquisitive questions. 

“And she will be here, I trust, before I 
leave? Most likely you will both stay wit} 
the General for some time? A capital ar 
rangement. He has lots of money to leay; 
if he has not left it already to Major Picardy 
who gets the landed estate. He is very fond 
of Cousin Conrad ; still, he might grow fond 
er of you, and if he were to alter his wil] j, 
your favor—” 

“T should despise him!” 

I stamped with my foot—my tears burst 
forth ; I could not help it—I had been x 
overexcited that day. And then to be told 
calmly that I was to stay here in order to 
worm myself into the old man’s good graces, 
and supplant Cousin Conrad! What a hor 
rid idea! what a humiliating position! | 
felt inclined to run away that minute, eve; 
though it was the middle of the night— 


|} away back to my mother. 


The whole thing was so different fron 
what I had been used to. Mrs. Rix, wh 
talked very little before my grandfather an 
Cousin Conrad, when she talked to me ex 
hibited her true self, so exceedingly smal 
and worldly-minded, that all my pleasa: 
sensations faded out, and I began to feel as 
if I had got into an atmosphere where | 
could not breathe properly. When I shut 
the door upon her, showing her politely out 

-not much to her regret, for though | 
checked them at once, she had been quit 
frightened at my tears—I threw myself for- 
lornly down upon the bed, and cried like 
child for my mother. 


COLUMBUS. 


By WALT WHITMAN, 


{Ir was near the close of his indomitable and pious life—on his last voyage, when nearly 70 years of age 

it Columbus, to save his two remaining ships from foundering in the Caribbean Sea in a terrible storm, ha 
to run them ashore on the Island of Jamaica—where, laid up for a long and miserable year—1503—he was 
taken very sick, had several relapses, his men revolted, and death seemed daily imminent; though he was 
eventually rescued, and sent home to Spain to die, unrecognized, neglected and in want....It is only aske 
as preparation and atmosphere for the following lines, that the bare authentic facts be recalled and realized 


ind nothing contributed by the fancy. 


See, the Antillean Island, with its florid skies and rich foliage ar 
scenery, the waves beating the solitary sands, and the hulls of the ships in the distance. 


See, the figure « 


he great Admiral, walking the beach, as a stage, in this sublimest tragedy—for what tragedy, what poem, 
so piteous and majestic as the real scene ?—and hear him uttering—as his mystical and religious soul surely 


tered, the 


A BATTER’D, wreck’d old man, 


ideas following—perhaps, in their equivalents, the very words.]} 


Thrown on this savage shore, far, far from home, 
Pet by the sea, and dark rebellious brows, twelve dreary months, 
Sore, stiff with many toils, sicken’d and nigh to death, 


I take my way along the island’s edge, 
Venting a heavy heart. 

I am too full of woe! 

Haply I may not live another day ; 

I can not rest, O God 


I can not eat or drink or sleep, 


Till I put forth myself, my prayer, once more to Thee, 
Breathe, bathe myself once more in Thee—commune with Thee, 


Report myself once more to Thee. 
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Thou knowest my years entire, my life, 

My long and crowded life of active work—not adoration merely ;) 

Thou knowest the prayers and vigils of my youth; 

Thou knowest my manhood’s solemn and visionary meditations ; 

Thou knowest how, before I commenced, I devoted all to come to Thee; 
Thou knowest I have in age ratified all those vows, and strictly kept them ; 
Thou knowest I have not once lost nor faith nor ecstasy in Thee; 

In shackles, prison’d, in disgrace, repining not, 

Accepting all from Thee—as duly come from Thee.) 


All my emprises have been fill’d with Thee, 

My speculations, plans, begun and carried on in thoughts of Thee, 
Sailing the deep, or journeying the land for Thee; 

Intentions, purports, aspirations mine—leaving results to Thee. 


O I am sure they really came from Thee! 

[he urge, the ardor, the unconquerable will, 

The potent, felt, interior command, stronger than words, 

{ message from the Heavens, whispering to me even in sleep, 
[These sped me on. 


been, has been:) 


The end I know not— ‘t is all in Thee; 

Or small, or great, I know not—haply, what broad fields, what lands; 

Haply, the brutish, measureless, human undergrowth I know, 

Transplanted there, may rise to stature, knowledge worthy Thee; 

Haply the swords I know may there indeed be turn’d to reaping tools; 

Haply the lifeless cross I know—Europe’s dead cross—may bud and blossom there. 


One effort more—my altar this bleak sand: 

That Thou, O God, my life hast lighted, 

With ray of light, steady, ineffable, vouchsafed of Thee, 
Light rare, untellable—lighting the very light! 

Beyond all signs, descriptions, languages!) 

For that, O God—be it my latest word—here on my knees, 
Old, poor, and paralyzed—I thank Thee. 


My terminus near, 

The clouds already closing in upon me, 

The voyage balk’d—the course disputed, lost, 
I yield my ships to Thee. 


Steersman unseen! henceforth the helms are Thine; 
Take Thou command—what to my petty skill Thy navigation? 


My hands, my limbs grow nerveless; 

My brain feels rack’d, bewilder’d ; 

Let the old timbers part—-I will not part! 

I will cling fast to Thee, O God, though the waves buffet me; 
Thee, Thee, at least, I know. 


Is it the prophet’s thought I speak, or am I raving? 
What do I know of life? what of myself? 

I know not even my own work, past or present; 
Dim, ever-shifting guesses of it spread before me, 
Of newer, better worlds, their mighty parturition, 
Mocking, perplexing me. 


And these things I see suddenly—what mean they? 

As if some miracle, some hand divine unseal’d my eyes, 
Shadowy, vast shapes, smile through the air and sky, 
And on the distant waves sail countless ships, 

And anthems in new tongues I hear saluting me. 
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OBSERVATORIES IN 


ORMSBY M*KNIGHT MITOUELL. 


I.—THE NEW OBSERVATORY AT 
CINCINNATI. 
| ITTLE more than thirty years ago it 
4 could not be said that there was one 
astronomical 


States. 


observatory in the United 
To-day it is safe to place the num- 
ber of all classes, public and private, be- 
yond fifty. 

The first of these statements may strike 
many of our readers with surprise. The au- 
thority of John Quiney Adams will confirm 
its truth. ‘Is there,” he asked, at the close 
of a magnificent oration at Cincinnati in 
1843—“ is there one tower erected to enable 
the keen-eyed observer of the heavenly vault 
to watch from night to night, through the 
circling year, the movements of the starry 
heavens and their unnumbered worlds? Look 
around you, look from the St. John to the 


THE UNITED STATES. 


benefits to men. For the establishment » 
such an institution he had made his we) 
known appeal to Congress in 1825. He was 
ridiculed ; but he remained as strenuoys al 
advocate as ever for the establishment 9; 
observatories of the first class both 
Washington and at Cambridge. In the ye; 
year before this address at Cincinnati, }; 
had urged, in his place in Congress, the per 
petual appropriation of the whole interes 
of the then unappropriated Smithsonigy 
fund for an obseé#vatory for the people. 

“ The express object of observatories,” said 
he, “is the increase of knowledge by ney 
discovery. ' 


It is to the successive discoveries 
of persevering astronomical observations 
through a period of fifty centuries that w: 
are indebted for a permanent standard of 
time and for the measurement of space.” |; 
1843, he was clearly justified in saying that 

|no observatory existed in this country ca- 

|pable of holding aims exalted as these 
| Comparatively few individuals appreciated 
| or desired such. Most persons were content 
| to look to Greenwich only. They agreed with 
| some of our old officers who, in 1830, “ wer 
| not sensible of any inconvenience resulting 
to our navy by relying on British nautica 

almanacs, though it might be desirable t 

establish an American almanac as a matter 

| of pride and national independence.” 

| The year 1843 was, however, an era in the 

| history of our observatories, and Cincinnat 

| was their birth-place. Her institution, and 
those of Cambridge and Washington, sprang 
up, and the enthusiasm of the era started 
| others, whose equipment has been secured 

\largely by their success. We do not forget 

|the earlier and valued work of Professo1 

| Loomis at Hudson, the efforts at Yale and 


Sabine, look from the mouth of the Never- | Cambridge, or at the High School in Phila- 
sink to the mouth of the Columbia, and you | delphia, the observatory of which becam 
will find not one! or if one, not of our erec- | afterward so noted by its introduction into 
tion.” this country of the Munich instruments, and 
Mr. Adams had made astronomy a favorite | their brilliant use by Walker and Kendall. 
pursuit. He was too well informed as to | Yet the honor of first establishing a separate 
its progress in our country not to know the | institution, with the aims characterizing a 
existence of some additions to our colleges | true observatory, belongs to the Queen City 
in the form of astronomical buildings and | We are led up to her beautiful hills, to the 
their instruaments—designed almost exclu- | genius, the enthusiasm, and the persevering 
sively for instructing students in their use. | labors there of her master-spirit in this work, 
He appreciated them; for he was one of the |ORMSBY M‘KNIGHT MITCHELL. 
first to urge their procuring by his own Har- Our advance in astronomy to-day is noth- 
vard. |ing short of the marvelous. As in other 
But his just conceptions of a true observ- | branches, so in this, ‘ the noblest of the sci- 
atory involved yet higher character and | ences,” progress is being made, as the Astron- 
aims in it. It must steadily labor for dis-|omer Royal at Greenwich has said, “bj 
It must be fully equipped for this, | enormous strides.” The brilliant discoveries 
and be provided with a personnel who could | during the solar eclipses of 1868, 1869, and 
give their whole energies to that series of | 1870,and the revelations of the physical con- 
observations running through many years, | stitution of the sun and stars by the spec- 
which alone can secure valuable additions | troscope and by the photograph sun pictures 
to astronomical knowledge and insure its | during the year close behind us, are in proof 
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It is to the honor of our own land—an 
r now freely awarded from abroad 

+hat in this she takes her full share. The 
work done by Winlock of Cambridge, and 
Young of Dartmouth, and Rutherfurd of 
New York, and Watson and Peters of Ann 
irbor and Clinton, besides that which is 
steadily secured at our government observ- 
itory at Washington (now thrice doubly 
ymed by the possession of her twenty-six- 
neh refractor), is daily aiding in the estab- 
ishing for us as high a position in science 
1s we had attained in the practical arts with 
their inventions. A few sketches, therefore, 
f our chief working observatories at this 
Jay can hardly fail to profit and interest the 
yeneral reader. From what has been al- 
ready written, he will not be surprised that 
we put the Cincinnati Observatory first upon 
our list, especially if he has noticed that it 
has received a new consecration by the 
fyunding of a new edifice. 

As early, indeed, as 1805, Cincinnati may 
ye said to have had a practical working ob- 
servatory. In that year the first Surveyor- 
(General of the United States, Colonel Jared 
Mansfield, received, after a delay of at least 
three years in their construction and trans- 
portation from London, astronomical instru- 
ments ordered by Albert Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and paid for by President 
Jefferson out of his own contingent fund, 
‘since no appropriation for them had been 
made by law.” The invoice ran thus in part: 

Lonpon, April 3, 1805. 
lexander Baring, Esq., 
Bought of E. Troughton— 

One 3-feet reflecting telescope mounted in 
t £47 50 
78 15 0 
68 00 
[hese instruments were said to be excellent 
if their kind. Years afterward, they were 

placed in the Philosophical Department of 
he Military Academy at West Point. In 

the house of the Sur- 

veyor-General, at Cin- 

cinnati, they were 

used in making nu- 

merous and interest- 

g astronomical ob- 
servations. The or- 
it of the comet of 
1807 was calculated, 
clipses of different 
kinds were observed, 
the longitude of the 
observatory deter- 
mined, and other ob- 
ervations of impor 
tance made from 1807 
to 1813, all of them 
utside of the usual 
duties of the mere sur- 
veyor. 

The key to this is 
to be found in the na- 


ns 
ih 


ture of Colonel Mansfield’s duties at that 
time. Looking back to the act of 1785, in- 
troductory to the famous ordinance of 1787 
for the then named “ Northwestern Terri- 
tory,” we find that the original plan of lay- 
ing out the public lands required standard 
astronomical observations. Congress had 
determined that plan by requiring the whole 
of the great West to be laid out in sections 
of six miles square by rectangular co-ordi 

nates. It was necessary to call in astronomy 
to determine for these the standard meridian 
and base lines. Our surveyor was directed 
additionally, or rather in relation to the es- 
tablishment of these lines, to determine also, 
if possible, the southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan, the ‘western extremity of Lake 
Erie, the confluence of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, and the western boundary of the Re- 
serve. The plan of astronomical surveying, 
adhered to to this day, was devised by Col- 
onel Mansfield. His head-quarters were his 
observatory at Cincinnati, from which are 
dated some of his observations and astro- 
nomical discussions to be found in that now 
rare volume, Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy, Part I. Mansfield was a surveyor 
whose astronomical work would long be 
quoted—like Ellicott’s, quoted from the 
time of his laying out the Federal City to 
this day. 

Our next date is at the end of the lapse 
of forty years. We are brought then to the 
marked era in astronomical interest already 
referred to, and to the labors of those who 
awakened that interest. 

Mitchell was a native of Kentucky. He 
graduated with honor at West Point in 1829. 
Resigning from the army, and practicing law 
in Cincinnati, he was made professor in th¢ 
City College. He was an enthusiast in as- 
tronomy. He gave a series of lectures t 
the citizens in 1842, which created their As- 
tronomical Society. The preamble to their 
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constitution holds in it the expression of 
deas elevated as those so often breathed by 


Adams. It looks as though there. were a 
close link revealed in it between him and 
Mitchell. 

As the astronomer of the society engaged 
for a ten years’ work, Professor Mitchell 
sailed for Europe to purchase a telescope 
superior to any then in this country. With 
letters from Mr. Adams, he was received with 
open arms by Airy at Greenwich, Arago at 
Paris, and Lamont at Munich. In the op- 
tical institute of Merz and Mahler, success- 
ors of the great Fraunhofer, at Munich, he 
found an object-glass of twelve-inch aper- 
ture, which, after Lamont’s test in his own 
tube (since they fitted each other), was pro- 
nounced superior to that of the Munich tele- 
scope. It was mounted, purchased for about 
$9400, and arrived in Cincinnati in 1845. 

The Astronomical Society meanwhile had 
secured from their fellow-citizen, N. Long- 
worth, the gjft of four acres of ground on 
one of the beautiful and commanding hills 
on the east of the city, and a fund of $11,000 
in shares of $25 each. 

Professor Mitchell, on his return, devoted 
his whole energies to the erection of an ob- 
servatory. Its corner-stone was laid Novem- 


ber 10, 1843, on the 

given by Longworth. 
Mount Adams, at the close 
of the oration quoted at the 
beginning of this arti 
The discourse has eo 
called “An Outline of" i 
tronomy.’”* 

The observatory 
sented a front eighty feet. 
ornamented with a Gre- 
cian Doric portico, and 4 
depth of thirty, showing q 
basement and two stories, 
with a central dome, coy. 
ering an equatorial room 
twenty-five feet square, the 
roof being capable of en- 
tire removal when obserya- 
tions were to be made. 
The object-glass of th 
telescope had an aperture 
of twelve inches, ‘ 
focal length of seventeen 
feet. The telescope had 
five common eye - pieces 
and nine micrometers, the 
highest power being 1400, 
aud was furnished 
the usual clock-work by 
which a star is steadily 
kept in the field of view. 

The equatorial room re- 
ceived the Munich instru- 
ments in March, 1845. Pro- 
fessor Mitchell began his 
labors with the enthusiasm 
|of hope. Three thousand visitors, some of 
| them from homes far distant, witnessed, dur- 
ing the first year, the satisfactory perform- 
ance of his equatorial. Other necessary in- 
struments were received : a five-feet Trough- 
ton transit, loaned by the Coast Survey, an 
astronomical clock, donated by Mr. M‘Grew, 
}of Cincinnati, and a chronometer, loaned 
by Messrs. Blunt, of New York. At the 
request of Professor Bache, the telegraph 
company connected the observatory with 
their stations for the determination of longi- 
tude, Cincinnati being then a central point 
in such work. The Astronomer Royal, u 
der whose instruction Mitchell had passed 
three months in 1842, urged, in an encoura- 


01 


and 


with 


* It seems remarkable that in this oration when Mr 
Adams asks the question, ‘‘ What have we been doing 
for astronomy ?” he makes no reference to the passag 
by Congress in the previous year of a bill which wasin 
reality to found the present United States Naval Ob- 
servatory, although the purpose was disguised under 
another name for the institution. Was he not justly 
disgusted with the mode and the name under w 
had been thus yielded to the agency of others that 
which had been denied him since 1825? It is an inci- 
dent of interest at the laying of this corner-stone that 
the venerable Judge Burnet, a pioneer of Cincinnati, 
| introduced the orator by an address historic of the 
| West and of the care of its rightful boundary by th 
| elder Adams, commissioner in 1783. 
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ing letter, that “the first application of his | 
 rdional instruments should be for the 
xact determination of his geographical lat- 
inde and longitude, and that his observing 
nergies Should be given to the large equa- 
‘rial.’ With this advice, he directed his | 
tention largely to the remeasurement of 
ruve’s double stars south of the equator. 
The great astronomer of Pulkova had fur- | 
shed his full catalogue of these, numbering 
more than three thousand. Mitchell began | 
yis work upon them. He tells in glowing | 
ngnage of the gratification experienced in | 
vholding for the first time—and he, in this, | 
the first observer in this country—the double | 
ars brought into view by a powerful in- 
strument. 
Airy and Lamont had invited him to make 
oute observations of the satellites of 
saturn, since in the latitude of Cincinnati 
the planet is observed at a more favorable | 
titude than at Pulkova, twenty degrees 
further north. To these, and chiefly “to the 
physical association of the double, triple, and 
multiple suns,” he gave his close attention. 
He made interesting discoveries in the course | 
fthis review. “Stars which Struve had | 
marked as oblong, were divided and meas- | 
red; others marked double were found to | 
e triple.” He proposed a new method for | 
hserving, and new machinery for recording 
north polar distances or declinations. Pro- | 
fssor Peiree reported favorably on this 
method at the meeting of the American As- 
seiation in 1851, and Professor Bache, as Su- 
yerintendent of the Coast Survey, indorsed 
their approval in his report for that year, 
presenting also a full account of work done 
y the new method, in observations made by | 
the enthusiastic astronomer and his patient 
wife, who assisted him through all. It was 
claimed that the results rivaled the best | 
work done at Pulkova. Mitchell was the 
inst “to prepare a circuit interrupter with 
u eight-day clock, and to use it to graduate 
the running fillet of paper ;” and to invent 
nd use the revolving-disk chronograph, for 
cording the dates of star signals. Pro- 
ssors Bache and Walker had declined to 
dopt the first of these improvements in 
stronomical appliances, through an appre- 
iension of injury to the astronomical clock. 
Mitchell’s work proved the apprehension to 
e groundless. His revolving disk is an in- 
aluable invention. To the perfection of 
such methods and instruments, together with 
the routine work of observation, he gave all 


the energies not of necessity employed in 


utside labors devolving on him for his sup- | 
ort. Unhappily these, at an early date, | 
ecame almost absorbing. 

For the Astronomical Society, having se- 
ured their observatory and their director, 
iad failed to secure a basis for his support. 
This certainly was as much their regret as 


hiss Nor was their astronomer as unfortu- 
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nately situated as the first Astronomer Royal 
of England, for whom Charles II. provided an 
observatory, but “no instruments,” for Flani- 
steed used to say he earned his £100 “ by la- 
bor harder than threshing :” he had to thresh 
and to find hisown corn. Mitehell relied on 
his professorship in the Cincinnati College : 
in two years the college was burned down. 
He then relied on publications and lectures. 
He published the Sidereal Messenger, a work 
of three volumes. He delivered lectures of 
rare power and beauty in the chief cities of 
the Union. He stirred up an enthusiasm by 
these lectures, which quickened the move- 
ments resulting in the establishment of some 
of our first observatories of this day. But 


| for his support, unhappily for the observa- 


tory, he was compelled to accept the position 
of chief engineer of the Mississippi and Ohio 
Railroad from 1848-52; and finally, in 1853, 
that of director of the magnificent Dudley 
Observatory at Albany, New York. He did 
not, however, remove from Cincinnati till 
1859. In 1861 his country claimed him from 
astronomy for her own service. He was 
not one who conld forget the sacred obliga- 
tions of his training at the Military Acade- 
my; but promptly responded as patriot and 
soldier, and his stirring addresses before en- 
tering the field will not soon be forgotten, 
nor his untimely loss to science.* 

The observatory remained in charge of Mr. 
Henry Twitchell, of Cincinnati. Mitchell’s 
enthusiasm had gathered around him from 
time to time young men as learners, among 
whom were M. Yarnall, then as now a pro- 
fessor in the United States navy; Mr. 
Twitchell was his chief assistant for twelve 
years. On his resignation, Mr. William Da- 
vis, of Cincinnati, received the use of the 
building to keep it in repair and make his 
own amateur observations. For two years 
he continued a series of observations of moon 
culminations, such as had been begun in 1856 
for the Coast Survey. 

On the Ist February, 1869, Mr. Cleveland 
Abbe, formerly employed at the Pulkova 
Observatory, and more recently at the United 
States Naval Observatory at Washington, 
accepted the place of director. 

His first annual report submitted a plan 
of wide and useful astronomical and mag- 
netic and geodetic investigations. On these 
he entered vigorously. He first adopted for 
this country the issuing of daily meteoro- 
logical bulletins, now so widely known as 
adopted and used by the United States Sig- 
nal Service Bureau. 


* General Ormsby M‘Knight Mitchell’s most honor- 
able chronicle reads thus: ‘* Born in Kentucky, 1810; 
graduated at West Point, 1829; Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the Academy to 1831; Professor in the 
College of Cincinnati, 1834-44 ; Director of Cincinnati 
Observatory, 1844-54 ; of Dudley Observatory, 1859-61 ; 
Brigadier-General U.S.A., 1861; Major-General com- 
manding the Department of the South, 1862. Died in 
command at Beaufort, South Carolina, 1862.” 
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The pressure of labors incident to the re- | 
vival of the institution, the want of some in- | 
struments indispensable to the astronomer, | 
but especially the embarrassment of the 
whole work of the observatory by its unfor- | 
tunate location, were very serious discourage- 
ments. Mr. Abbe urged its removal, which 
had been, indeed, advocated by Mitchell as 
far back as 1856. Having carried forward 
a part of his proposed plans so far as the | 
means at his command permitted, Mr. Abbe 
in 1870 obtained leave of absence to accept 
an appointment as astronomer to the Darien 


Canal expedition, under Commander Self- 


ridge, United States Navy. His call to the 
Signal-office in 1871 has thus far prevented 
his return to the observatory whose improve- 
ments he had advocated. 

During the years since Professor Mitch- 
ell’s leaving thé institution, its future had 
appeared dark enough. In taking charge 
of the Dudley Observatory in 1859 he an- 
nounced his expectation that “the Cincin- 
aati Observatory was soon to be placed on 
a permanent foundation, and that each ob- 
servatory would be occupied on a star cata- | 
logue down to the tenth magnitude.” But 
we have seen how readily his highest aims 
in astronomy yielded to that of defending 
the Union. It is not surprising that the in- 
terval of the war should retard the plans he | 
had formed, and prevent, under all circum- 
stances, their subsequent execution by his 
successors. 

But in 1870 a movement was originated 
by Abbe, which, at the time of preparing this | 
article, promises by its development to secure 
results worthy of the noble founder of the | 
observatory, and of the West. A tripartite | 
agreement has been secured between Mr. | 
Longworth’s heirs, the Astronomical Socie- | 
ty, and the city, by which the sale of the | 


| tion of sixty feet. 
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and not mere edueg 


tional uses, being gy.) 
anteed as its object 
The real estate a 
Mount Adams broyoh; 
$50,000. On Monn 
Lookout, one of tl 
highest points in Hay 
ilton County, adjacey: 
to a park not likely 4 
be built up to the 
jury of astronomie) 
observations, the 

ner-stone of the new 
observatory was laid 
August 28, by the May 
or of Cincinnati, afte; 
an able address by Ho, 
Rufus King. The sit 
is free from the smok 
and heated air of th: 
factories, which had invaded Mount Adams 
destroying accurate observations. The cor 
ner-stone was the same with that laid }y 
Adams in 1843. The observatory is to }y 
seventy-one feet by fifty-six, with an eleva 
It will be built of brick 
trimmed with freestone. The pier of th 
Munich equatorial is to be of solid brick, 
with like capping ; its height thirty-six feet 
and its diameter seventeen feet. The iron 
revolving turret dome adds half a story. The 
meridional instruments occupy the wings 


} 


LEVATION. 


| The front elevation, a view of which, by th: 


kindness of Mr. Julius Dexter, present sec 
retary of the Astronomical Society, and of 
the architect, Mr. Samuel Hannaford, we are 
able to lay before our readers, commends it- 
self by its architectural taste. 

The whole new enterprise owes its success 
thus far to the munificence- of Mr. John Kil 
gour, of Cincinnati, who donated the site 
and a liberal grant of money. Cincinnati 
holds that she has good ground of expectan- 
cy of success. What they need, what every 
observatory needs, is, first of all, an astrono- 
mer with provision for his maintenance, that 
he may be, as some of our congregations say 
when they call a pastor, “free from other ayo- 
vations and cares.” A trne astronomer, then, 


| first of all—before even the most imposing 


edifice or instruments. And one may prove 
himself to be such, says Admiral Smyth in 
his Celestial Cycle, even without a spacious 


| observatory. Kepler observed on the bridge 


at Prague; Schroeter studied the moon, and 
Harding found a planet, from a gloriette ; 01- 
bers found two planets, and Goldschmidt one, 
from an attic. Goldschmidt—at first, like 
our own Clark of Boston, a portrait-painter 
—found the planet with a spy-glass, satisfied 
the astronomers inside of the Imperial Ob- 
servatory, had it named after the city of 





old site was permitted, and the city pledged | Paris, Lutetia, and received the gold medal 
0 maintain the observatory in connection of the year. An astronomer with a tru 
with the university; original investigations, | conception of his work, with the splendid 
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objects before him, and the advantages of | the nomination of candidates to the acad- 


our day, may largely repay the benefactions 
of the liberal by the lasting benefits not of 
nere theory, but of the practical usefulness 
if discovery. 

Will Cincinnati secure such a one, and 
retain him?- Certainly every lover of sci- 
enee and every admirer of the astronomer 
who laid down his life in our defense will 
devoutly hope for the highest renewed hon- 
ors to crown the scenes of his earliest labors 
of peace, and perpetuate his well-earned and 
insullied fame. 


I.—THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
OBSERVATORY. 

The history of this observatory is no little 
remarkable. It shares with our other gov- 
ernment scientific institutions in strange 
records as to its birth and name. The 
Military Academy was at first known only 
s the “School for Engineers,” unorgan- 
zed, and sheltered for its very existence 
nder the wing of the War Department ; 
md the “Naval School” at Philadelphia, 
nd afterward at Annapolis, was for years 
ittle more than a rendezvous from which 
estless midshipmen could escape from study, 
r the Navy Department could pick them 
p for sea service. To this day, having 
no legislative organization, it has Congres- 
sional authority by the successive appro- 
priations granted to the Navy Department, 
ud by such legislation as our Congress- 
nen have made when giving to themselves 


emy. 

Of the Naval Observatory it may be still 
more strikingly shown that, although, like 
the two institutions we have named, it is 
now firmly fixed in the ideas of the country, 
its origin and growth have been very strange- 
ly secured. Holding the enviable position 
accorded to it by the much older European 
observatories, it has to look back upon a very 
humble birth, and was christened, as one 
may say, under a false name. 

Probably few visitors at Washington have 
not had pointed out to them from the north 


| door of the Senate wing of the Capitol the 


site of the old “Washington property.” 
The house named in the General’s will stood 
near the old Capitol until both were burned, 
in August, 1814, by the English Vandal, 
Coekburn. Close on this well-remembered 
site stood, in 1833, an unpretending wooden 
building but sixteen feet square, erected at 
the expense of a lieutenant of the navy, and 
equipped with a tive-foot Troughton transit 
instrument. This was our Naval Observa- 
tory in embryo. 

The transit was one of the instruments 
made for the Coast Survey, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Hassler, its first superintend- 
ent, during his long detention in England; 
for it may be remembered that the begin- 
nings of our Coast Survey work also were 
slow enough. Under the act of 1807 Mr. 
Hassler was appointed superintendent, but 
this was not till the year 1811- and on | 
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visit to London to secure his instruments, 
then so slowly constructed, he was caught 
there by the breaking out of the war. Re- 
turning only in 1815, and the survey itself | 
being soon arrested by Congress, his instru- 
ments and the “ fixed observatory,” the es- | 
tablishment of which he was the very first 
in this country to propose, rested quietly in 
statu quo ante bellum. In 1832 the Coast Sur- 
vey was revived; but as an observatory was 
peremptorily forbidden by the law, the trans- | 
it was loaned to Lieutenant Wilkes for his 
observations; and Mr. Hassler from this date, 
instead of further urging the creation of an 
observatory under the Coast Survey, or of | 
exhibiting any jealousy of the new institu- 
tion when afterward secured, accepted its 
legitimate separate existence and objects, | 
and always gave them his cordial support. | 
Lieutenant Wilkes’s observations were, | 
however, at first only for obtaining clock | 
errors, needed for determining the true time | 
for rating the naval chronometers then un- | 
der his charge. This testing of all the chro- 
nometers and other naval instruments used 
by our ships (begun in 1830 by Lieutenant 
Goldsborough) had been at once found a} 
wise and useful economy for the navy. The 
secretary, therefore, established this little | 
receptacle for charts and instruments by 
placing an officer in charge, permitting him 
to build his own little observatory and do 
his own work. The “ Dépét” was the chris- 
tening then given to the establishment. 
This was all that Wilkes or any one of his 
successors dared call it even as late as 1842 
when establishing the veritable present as- 
tronomical institution. Hassler had pro- | 
posed an observatory, and Gallatin and Jef- 
ferson had indorsed his plan ; Monroe, when 
Secretary of State, had recommended it in 
a report to the House of Representatives; | 
President Adams had urged it in 1825, in| 


| of Cambridge. 


| then made. 
the astronomers of Europe. 


| Mallory, of the House. 


| they kept away from the Dépét, although it 
| was “so near,” 


. OBBERVATORY, 1844, 


1838, and in 1842; but for partisan reasoi)s 
it was again and again peremptorily forbid 


| den, and remains so to this day to the Coas: 


Survey. 

But in 1838 a new call was made npon th: 
Dépét, which turned the whole current of 
its future. The exploring expedition was 


about to sail for the South Seas. It would 


| be of prime importance, in determining th 


longitude of places to be visited by the ex 


| pedition, that corresponding astronomical 
| observations should be made at home, to be 


compared on its return. Secretary Paul 
ding gave the observations in the United 
States to Lieutenant Gilliss, Wilkes’s suc- 
cessor at the Dépét, and to Professor Bond, 
For the years 1838-42 Gilliss 
worked most accurately and unremittingly. 
With the help of an achromatic telescope, 
added by the Navy Department, and the 
transit before mentioned, he observed and 
recorded 10,000 transits; and his observa- 
tions, afterward tested by Professor Peirce. 
were ranked by him among the highest 
They are in the libraries 01 
They procured, 
in fact, the founding of the present Naval 
Observatory. 

For this, however, hard work in abundance 
was to be done. Gilliss urged the unsuit 
ableness of his building erected alongside 
of Wilkes’s wooden square room, and his 
want of space to erect a permanent circle. 


| He won over the old Navy Commissioners 


and the indorsement of the secretary to 


, | their recommendation for something better 
| He pressed the Naval Committees frequent!) 


and closely, but enlisted scarcely one except 
Almost to a man 


and no help seemed avail 
able. Buta celestial visitant now appeared, 
| a8, singularly enough, another did in 1843 
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wr the benefit of the Cambridge Observa- 
ty Te gained the day for Gilliss, and for 
yn observatory at Washington. He had 
losely observed Encke’s comet, and read a 
aper on it before the National Institute. 
When he made, shortly after this, his last 


preston of South Carolina asked, “ Are you 
the one Who gave us notice of the comet? 
{ will do all I can to help you.” In a week 
i bill passed the Senate; and, strangely 
nough, passed the House also, without dis- 
ission, on the last day of its session. It 
ippropriated $25,000; but still “ for a Dépét 
if Charts and Instruments.” 

But the Secretary of the Navy was no 
longer Officially bound by the name. The 
report of the committee, which secured the 
jill, was so expressly in favor of astronom- 
‘al, meteorological, and magnetic objects, 
hat Congress was justly understood to sane- 
tion them. Gilliss was sent abroad for in- 
struments and plans for an observatory. 

The site chosen by President Tyler for the 
nilding was fraught with historic interest. 
it embraces the whole of ‘‘ Reservation No. 





| Braddock, April 11, 1755. 
| was known as Camp Hill, from its being oc- 
ntended visit to the Senate committee, 





4,” made, by the old commissioners for lay- 


|ing out the city of Washington, for a na 


tional university 
Washington. 


a favorite idea of General 
It was the landing-place of 
At a later day it 


cupied by the American forces the day before 
their unfortunate advance and retreat from 
Bladensburg. The square embraces a little 
more than nineteen acres in measurement. 
It is now tastefully laid out and ornament- 
ed. Nearly central within it stands the build- 
ing of which the front elevation is given on 
page 531. It is on the second highest emi- 
nence within the city limits, commanding 
the view of the public buildings, of the 
neighboring cities of Georgetown and Alex- 
andria, and of Arlington. 

In 1844 Gilliss reported the completion 
and equipment of the central building shown 
in our plate. He had secured the excellent 
equatorial, the meridian circle, the transit, 
prime vertical, and mural circle on which 
so much valued work has been done. He 
had begun a library, to which nearly two 


| hundred volumes of the highest standard 


Pra Re \ 














THE UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY—GROUND PLAN, 


A, Pier of Equatorial. B, Transit Circle. C, Mural Circle and Transit. D, Prime Vertical. E, Com- 
puter's Room for Great Equatorial. F, Great Equatorial. G, Library. H, Superintendent's Office. 1, 
1,1, Offices. K, Superintendent's Dwelling. L, Chronometer-Room. vp, Door. w, Window. 
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NkW DOME FOR Titik GREAT EQUATORIAL—UNITED BT 
works were donated by the Green wich, Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna institutions. 

Lieutenant M. F. Maury was placed in 
charge, and entered on his duties with zeal- 
ous purposes. He proposed in 1846 the im- 
mense astronomical work of a more exten- 
sive and precise cataloguing of the stars 
than Bessel’s Zone Observations or Struve’s 
Dorpat Catalogue. Valuable results of the 
scheme, so far as it could be entered on, by 
the observations of Professors Coffin, Walk- 
er, Yarnall, Hubbard, Keith, Major, and Fer- 
guson, and Lieutenants Almy, Maynard, Muse, 
and others, have been lately reduced and 
published. 

Two events marked this early part of the 
history with still more importance. Walker, 
in 1846, proved that the new planet Neptune, 
just then discovered by Le Verrier, had 
been catalogued as a star by Lalande in his 
Histoire Celeste in 1793; and Walker, with 
Lieutenants Almy and Gilliss, was the very 
first to use, in 1846, the new discovery of the 
telegraph to determine differences of longi- 
tude. The identification of Neptune with 
Lalande’s star gave astronomers, in deter- 
mining the new planet’s orbit, the use of 
observations made fifty-two years before. 
It gave the American Nautical Almanac two 
years earlier ephemerides for the mariner, 
It brought the observatory into prominence. 

The superintendency of Maury extended 
from 1845 to April 26, 1861, when he sudden- 
ly left the city to join the cause of the South. 


According readily all that his most earnest | 


friends claim for him as a man of genius and 


persevering industry, it can not be question- | 


od that his enthusiasm in the legitimate 
work of an observatory early died out. 
attention became almost absorbed in 


shortened ocean routes. Of this no proof is 


needed other than that shown in the few | 
observa- 


annual volumes of astronomical 
tions which he published in the years 1846— 


His | 
his | 
projected wind and current charts, and his | 


50, and iu the fai) 
ure to issue any ot) 
for the el 
en following years 
His labors in eo, 
nection with ocea) 
routes are now dai}, 
more and more ap 
preciated. 

In 1861 Lientep 
ant J. M. Gilliss w ax 
at length placed jy 
charge. He re-es 
tablished and vigoy 
ously pressed fo) 
ward astronomi 
work as well as t} 
duties of the “Hy 
drographical 0; 
fice,” a title which 
had been added to 
|that of the Naval Observatory. At th 

time of his very sudden death, after a brief 
superintendency of less than four years, he 
was earnestly engaged in bringing forwari 
the legitimate work of the observatory, in 
connection with which he had contracted for 
the excellent transit circle described further 
on in this article. He had been previous); 
much interested in his astronomical worl 
in Chili, the report of which is to be found 
in the volumes of the United States naval 
astronomical expeditions to that country 
where he had been also instrumental in es 
tablishing an observatory. 

He had instituted observations there fo 
the solar parallax simultaneously with thos: 
to be made in the United States. It was 
somewhat singular that on the very day of 
his death there should be an announcement 
of successful results from observations made 
by the two observatories which he had 
founded. The navy has a just pride in Gil- 
liss’s unremitting labors and in his aim to 
place the observatory, as he said, “ unde 
the management of naval officers, where in 
the practical pursuit of the highest known 

| branch of science they would compel an ac- 
knowledgment of abilities hitherto withhel 
from the service.” 

His successor, Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, 
earried forward the astronomical work with 
| that eminent success which had been guar- 
| anteed by his previous astronomical tastes 
and occupancy on the Coast Survey and 
| as superintendent of the Nautical Almanac. 
|The transit circle, the contract for which 
had been cordially approved by him when 
chief of the Burean of Navigation, was 
mounted in the west wing of the observa- 
tory in 1865. The full routine of astronom- 
ical work with the various instruments was 


ers 


ATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, 


|maintained by the several professors in 


charge. In addition to various other calls 
upon Admiral Davis by the Navy Depart- 
| ment, he prepared, under a resolution of the 
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pate, a report on the subject of an inter- | 
eeanic ship-canal, 8000 copies of which with | 
+s accompanying maps were distributed by 
Congress and by the observatory. Within 
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| Senator C. D. Drake, once 


sco brief years he took command of the | 


gouth Atlantie squadron. 


Rear-Admiral B. F. Sands, succeeding him | 


» the year 1867, has most efficiently im- 
roved the opportunities of a longer super- 
intendency to inaugurate and carry forward 
come of the most important astronomical 
operations of the day. To these we can 
only refer. 

The phenomena of the total eclipses of 
1969 in the United States and of 1870 in the 
Mediterranean 
served. Their fully illustrated reports were 


countries were closely ob- | 


published by Congress in large editions, now 


exhausted. 

Beyond the regular and severely exacting 
stronomical routine of observations, two 
centres of interest have been recently oceu- 


| 


ohh? 


|ing the appropriation in Congress for this 


instrument was the present Judge and late 
himself in the 
United States navy. Through his urgency 
before the conference committee the appro- 


priation was secured of $50,000 for the tele- 


scope, and $14,000 for its tower and dome. 
Chance and Co., of Birmingham, England, 


| cast the big lump for the object-glass; Al- 


van Clark, of Cambridgeport, with his sons, 
ground and polished it; and in the month 
of November, 1873, successfully mounted it. 
The planning of the dome and tower and the 
general conception of the instrument, in- 
cluding the application of water-power in 
place of the usual driving clock-work, and 
of illumination by electric light, are to be 
cxecited to Professor Newcomb, in charge. 
The transit of Venus, occurring but once 
at most in a lifetime, and offering a valu- 
able method of determining the sun’s par- 
allax—the base line of measurement of ce- 


nving the utmost activities of the institu- | lestial distances—is the astronomer’s great 


tion: the reception, mounting, and use of | event of this century. 


Preparations to ob- 


the new great equatorial, and preparations | serve the transit of December 8, 1874, have 


for going out to ob- 
serve the transit of 
Venus of December 
8, 1874. 

The great equa- 
torial has but one 
near approach to it- 
self in the diameter 
of its object-glass— 
that of the private 
amateur establish- 
ment of Mr. R. S. 
Newall, at Gates- 
head, England, whose 
telescope has an ob- 
jective of twenty- 
five inches in diame- 
ter. The Naval Ob- 
servatory glass has 
twenty-six inches 
clear aperture. It 
is not easy to re- 
alize what this pow- 
er is, and what it 
promises. The read- 
er must imagine him- 
self within a dome, 
itself forty-one feet 
in diameter and forty 
feet in height, look- 
ing through a tube 
made of three sec- 
tions of steel stretch- 
ng away for thirty- 
two feet; the whole 
telescope and its me- 
tallie base weighing 
about six tons. 

Among the friends 
of the observatory 
who aided in secur- 
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is a conical pier of har 
burned brick, of which the 
diameter at the ase 
twelve feet, and the heich: 
twenty-eight feet ; the aj 
ameter at the top is x% fn 
feet, and the walls thy 
feet thick to within 4, 
feet of the top, gradual 
increasing in thickness 
the last three feet bei) 
solid. The pier is capped 
by New York flagging 
stone, on which rests t} 
pedestal, which is oy, 
block weighing seven ay 
a half tons. On this stand 
the fine equatorial made) 
Merz and Miihler, Munic/, 
at a cost of $6000, its 0} 
ject-glass being valued a 
more than half that sum, 
The work of this instry 
ment under, successively 
Professors Ferguson, Walk 
er, Hubbard, and Hall, has 
been chiefly upon the small- 
er planets, the asteroids 
and comets. Mr. James 
Ferguson was the first of 
Americans to discover an 
asteroid, naming Euphro 
syne in 1854, the thirty- 
first on a list which has 
been recently enlarged 
beyond even a hundred 





EQUATORIAL OF THE MAIN BUILDING—UNITED STATES 


NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 


been going on for some time past at the ob- 





servatory. Congress, as our readers may be 
aware, in 1871, appointed a commission to 
have charge of America’s responsibility in 
the work. 

The superintendent of the observatory, 
Admiral Sands, Professor Peirce as head of 
the Coast Survey, and Professor Henry as 
President of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, with two professors of the observato- 
ry, Newcomb and Harkness, form the com- 
mission. One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars have been appropriated. 


If we have now made the reader acquaint- 
ed with the progress of the observatory, and, 
incidentally, with a part of its work, will he 


| by Peters of Clinton and Watson of Anu 
| Arbor. 
| The object-glass of the equatorial has an 
aperture of 9.62 inches and a focal length ot 
| 14 feet 4.5 inches. Its powers of positive 
| eye-pieces for use with its filar micrometei 
| vary from 90 to 899. 
| If the visitor pass out from this revolving 
| dome of twenty-three feet diameter to the 
| platform and balustrade around it, he may 
| enjoy a fine view of the city and the Poto- 
|mac; and if he is visiting precisely at 12 
| he will see the ball drop from the flag-stafi, 
| giving the time to the city and the shipping 
|on the river. The ball itself is a frame-work 
| of oak ribs of two and a half feet in diame- 
|ter. It is hoisted by halyards to the top of 





follow us through the building, and inspect | the flag-staff, the metal eye at the end of the 
the instruments and officers’ work in the | rope passing over a steel spring, which is 
different apartments not yet described? If | governed by a magnet. At the instant of 
he has registered his name in the front hall, | noon the pressure on the key by the naval of- 
and will ascend to the dome of the central | ficer in the chronometer-room below breaks 
vuilding, he will find himself winding around | the electric cireuit, the magnet above re- 
a circular wooden casement, which covers leases the metallic eye by the flying back 
the pier of mason-work on which the equa- of the spring, and the ball drops. 

torial purchased in 1845 rests. The founda- | Descending from the dome, and passing 


tion of this pier is laid in hydraulic cement. | the superintendent’s office, in which are a 
Its diameter at the base is fifteen feet, and | most excellent mean time clock, with others, 


it is solid to a height of ten and a half feet, | in the electric circuit with the clocks at the 
where the diameter is twelve feet. 


On this | departments, ticking each, beat for beat, the 
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‘itor finds himself in the library, now em- 
racing nearly six thousand volumes. These 
re mostly works of the highest standard 
value, astronomical and meteorological ob- 
vations and discussions, some being as 
id as the year 1482, others representing the 
‘all work of the European observatories and 
earned societies to the present date. 

From the library we pass into the transit- 
ircle room, built in 1869, to admire the beau- 
iful instrument, with its collimators and its 
hronograph. The focal length of the ob- 
ject-glass is 12 feet 1 inch; its clear aper- 
ire 8.52 inches; and the power of its eye- 
pietes 135 to 396. 


vided to every two minutes. The power of 
the reading microscopes is 45.3diameters. Its 
ollimators have a focal length of 2 feet 11 
This instrument, under Professors 
Neweomb, Harkness, and Eastman, and their 


nches. 


issistants, has had for its chief work the | 


more accurate determination of the stars 


{Imanac, and of those needed by the Coast 
survey. The chronograph, made by Alvan 
Clark, is of the form known as the Hipp 
chronograph, with modifications by Profess- 
or Harkness. 

If the visitor now pass to the eastern wing 
of the observatory, he will find, side by side, 
the mural circle and the smaller transit in- 
strument, with their clock and chronograph. 
[he mural circle has an object-glass of 4.10 
inches, and a focal 
length of 5 feet 3.8 
inches, the highest 
power of the eye- 
pieces being 240. 
The diameter of the 
circle at its outer 
edge, where the 
graduation is placed, 
is 60.35 inches. It 
is divided to every 
tive minutes; the 
power of its read- 
ing microscope is 
17.1 diameters. The 
transit has a focal 
length of 7 feet 0.4 
inches, and its ob- 
ject-glass an aper- 
ture of 5.33 inches. 

The open door of 
our plate on page 
538 leads us into the 
chronometer - room. 
This shows anoth- 
er and a distinet 
but important office 
of the observatory. 
The relation of all 
its work to the in- 
terests of practical 











The diameter of its circles | 
t the outer edge is 45.30 inches, and at the | 
vraduation 43.40 inches, both circles being di- | 


navigation is sufficiently clear. The whole 
series of astronomical observations made by 
the different instruments is designed, like 
those of the Greenwich Observatory, as ex- 
pressed in the royal warrant of the astrono- 
mer, “to rectify the tables of the motions of 
the heavens and the places of the fixed stars, 
in order to find out the so-much desired lon- 
gitude at sea, and perfect the art of naviga 
tion.” But the direct appliance of the navi- 
gator at sea to determine his longitude, in 
addition to the use of these and of his own 
observations of the heavens, is found in his 
faithful chronometer at his side. The room 
is usuaily well filled with these, which are 
daily wound and compared with « standard 
clock. A close record is kept of their rates. 
The rule of their trial is, to apply twice the 
difference between the greatest and the least 
rates during a period of at least six months ; 


| rejecting those whose variation exceeds eight 


seconds, 
On the purchase of new instruments, or 


}on the return of the United States vessels 
whose places are computed in the Nautical | 


from their cruises, chronometers are usually 


sent to the observatory for inspection and 


rating. On the vessel’s going again into com- 
mission, chronometers are furnished from this 
room, being packed with great care, with 
their self-registering thermometers, and dis- 


| patched by the hands of a trusty officer to 


the navigating officer of the sea-going vessel. 

More than 200 time-keepers have been at 
one time under care in this room. As many 
as eighty in 1867 were condemned and with- 


eo 
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drawn trom use. It is as eratifying as it 
is creditable to American skill to find that 
the chronometers of Messrs. Negus and Co., 
of New York, equal, if they do not excel, 
any of foreign workmanship. 

From this room of the observatory the 
exact time is furnished daily at 12 m. to 
the Western Union Telegraph office in 
Washington for dispatch throughout the 
United States. The naval officer, stand- 

»v the standard mean clock, and hay- 

the astronomical correction of that 
clock also before him, at three minutes be- 
fore 12 M. calls the telegraph operator at 
his office, and, at the instant of true noon, 
taps the electric key, giving the time to 
the company’s office. He also drops the 
dome ball, as before named. The chro- 
nometer-room is under the very efficient 
direction of Commander A. W. Johnson, 
U.S.N. 

We have now taken our visitor through 
the building so much enlarged since its 
first erection in 1844, and have had a look 
at the larger astronomical instruments, 
omitting some, and excluding from our 
limited columns notice of the daily mete- 
orological records kept from the time of 
the establishment of the institution, as 
well as of the separate reports of cyclones, 
meteoric showers, etc., made in different 
years by the professor in charge of this 
branch, J. R. Eastman, U.S.N. The seven- 
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best set forth in themselves the work of the 
observatory. The latest of these volumes 


teen annual volumes of astronomical and | vie in extent and in value with the publica- 


ineteorological observations now published | 


tions of Greenwich and Paris. The star 
catalogue, issued as 
Appendix No. 1 to 
the volume for 1871, 
embraces more than 
100,000 observa- 
tions, giving th 
places of 10,000 
stars. It is the 
twenty years’ work 
of Professor M. Yar- 
nall, embracing the 
reduction of his 
own = observations 
and those of others 
from the year 1845 
to 1871. The as- 
tronomer knows 
how to appreciate 
such a work. 

The visitor who 
comes to gratify 
even an amateur 
taste can hardly fail 
to be interested in 
his inspection of the 
observatory. And 
better still for sci- 
ence, the Congress 
of the nation, in 
whose hands is the 
destiny of the insti- 
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ition, has promptly. appre- 
iated its claims, and does 
not withhold the liberal 
hough economical appro- 
riations asked for it as due 
«9 astronomy and to this 
pranch of naval efficiency. 
Happily what Mr. Seward 
aftirmed in his life of Adams 
« no longer true of our 
-overnment, that “ while so 
large a portion of its re- 
<ources have been wasted 
n promoting party meas- 
ires, little or nothing is de- 
voted to the encouragement 
of the arts and sciences 
which exalt and refine a 
eople.” 


III.—WEST POINT OB- 
SERVATORY. 

This was erected in 1839 
for astronomical purposes 
and the accommodation of 
the library of the academy 
ud its philosophical ap- 
paratus. The institution of 
an observatory is to be ered- 
ited to Professor W. H. C. 
jartlett, LL.D., so well 
known for more than thirty years as its di- 
rector. In 1840, Professor Bartlett visited 
Europe for the government, inspected and 
reported upon its chief observatories, sub- 
mitting also a plan for an observatory at 


MURAL OIRCLE 


Washington, and purchasing for West Point | 


vhile abroad its three large instruments, the 


quatorial, the transit, and the mural circle. | 
The transit instrument in the east tower | 


was made by Ertel and Son, and its object- 
glass by Merz and Miihler, at Munich, the 
whole cost being about $1130. It was mount- 
ed in 1843, the memorable year for observa- 
tories in the United States. Its object-glass 
has a clear aperture of 4.62 inches, and a 


ge iy 
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focal length of 76.75 inches. It is provided 
with four eye-pieces and one dark glass, and 
has an illuminating apparatus, giving eithes 
a bright field with dark lines, or a dark field 
with bright lines, which can be modified at 
will by means of a colored wedge. The reti- 
| cule has seven vertical and two horizontal 
lines. An extra vertical wire is driven in a 
horizontal direction by means of a microme- 
ter screw, each division of which corresponds 
to 0.334”. It has a striding level, each small 
division being 1.23”—0.082s. The steel piv 
ots have not sensibly changed their equal- 
ity of dimensions since the instrument was 
mounted. 

The west tower has the mural circle, by 
Troughton and Simms, of London. This 
was cast in one entire piece of brass. Its 
diameter is five feet, and its graduations are 
on two bands, one of gold, the other of pal- 
ladium. The telescope has a clear aperture 
of four inches, with a focal length of sixty 
inches. 

The central main tower has a revolving 
dome of twenty-seven feet in diameter, 
which rests on six 24-pound cannon-balls, 
turning between cast iron annular grooves. 
The equatorial, made by Mr. Henry Fitz, of 
New York, has a focal length of fourteen 
feet, and a clear aperture of nine and three- 
quarter inches. It has thirteen eye-pieces. 
The hour circle reads to two seconds of time, 
and the declination circle to twenty seconds 
of an are, each circle being twenty inches 

|in diameter. This instrument cost $5000. 
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The sidereal clock, by Hardy, has a Bond 
break-circuit attachment, and is connecfed 


with the several instruments by wires and 


break-cireuit keys. Besides these there are 
valuable portable instruments in the observ- 
atory, which loans them from time to time 
to topographical and surveying parties in 
our West and Northwest, or to stations of 
the Engineer Corps, like the one at Willett’s 
Point, New York. Several valuable addi- 
tions, including a Bond chronograph, the- 
odolites, and sextants, have been made with- 
in the last two years. 

The purposes of the observatory of the 
ucademy are most effectively secured by 


confining its workings to the end of edu- | 


cating the cadets in the knowledge and 
practical use of the instruments. During 
the spring months they are taken in parties 
of two, three, or four to receive such instrue- 
tion, and are required themselves to make 
observations with each instrument, and re- 
duce them. During the summer encamp- 
ment a month is devoted to further instrue- 


tion in connection with a field observatory | 


at Fort Clinton, where they use a field trans- 
it, zenith telescope, and other instruments. 
Each makes his own records, and works out 
his results for the ordinary problems of time, 
latitude, longitude. Wiirdeman of Wash- 
ington is constructing for this field observa- 
tory a new transit and zenith telescope. 
Although the chief design of the observa- 
tory has been from the first to secure such 
proficiency in the cadets as would prove of 


|most value to them in the field work + 
which so many army officers are called, an 
although neither the professors nor their as 
| sistants, who are daily instructors in severa 
| other branches, can find time available for 
| lengthened series of observations, still at 
| different times valuable observations hay 
| been secured in the midst of pressing duties 
| Among these are those of Professor Bartlett 
|on the great comet of 1843, published in the 
| transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, and recent observations under Pro- 
| fessor Michie and his assistants, Lieutenant 
| Bass and others, for determining the longi- 
| tude of the observatory. 
| On five nights during September and 0: 
|tober of 1873 exchanges of clock signals 
| with careful observations were made be 
| tween observers at West Point and the ob 
| servatory of Harvard College. The observ- 
| ers then met at Cambridge to determine the 
| difference in their personal equations. They 
|anticipate from the careful reduction of 
| these observations which is now in hand a 
very accurate determination of their longi 
tude. 

We regret to learn a new and serious dif- 
| ficulty in the way of the observatory and otf 
| the worthy professor who, in 1871, relieved 

Professor Bartlett as chief of the depart- 
ment. The West Shore Railroad Company 
| having obtained from Congress the right of 
| way across the West Point property, are 

running a tunnel which will strike direct) 
under the mural circle tower. If this ue- 
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ANNAPOLIS OBSERVATORY, 


essitates the removal of the observatory, 


ve trust that Congress will promptly enable | 


the director to locate it in a position free 
from all disturbing influences, and with an 
mutfit of the best instruments of every form ; 
ind that a personnel may be detailed from 


year to year sufficient in number to accom- | 


lish what the head of the department de- 
sires to attain in astronomical pursuits. 


IV.—ANNAPOLIS OBSERWATORY. 


sovernment observatories without a just, 
though necessarily very brief, notice of the 
bservatory used in the instruction of mid- 
shipmen at Annapolis. Our picture gives a 
correct view of the building, having near it 


the monument erected to the memory of | 


several passed midshipmen who were lost in 
the ill-fated brig Somers. 


The Department of Astronomy was cre- | 
ated in 1853, and until 1865 was in charge | 
successively of Professors Chauvenet and | 
Since that time a graduate of the | 


Coffin. 
wcademy has from time to time been in 
charge. The course in astronomy is of ne- 
‘essity limited, most of the midshipman’s 
time in this department being required for 
the study of practical navigation. We learn 
from the report of Lieutenant-Commander 
R. L. Phythian to Admiral Porter in 1869 the 


this department are the chronometer, the 
sextant, the artificial horizon, the azimuth 
compass, the surveyor’s chain and compass, 
the theodolite, and the plane-table. The 
observatory is supplied with a sidereal clock, 
an equatorially mounted telescope, and a sn- 


| midshipmen the principles of them. 


| nine feet six inches focal length. 
We can not complete this sketch of our | 





perior meridian circle. These instruments 
are used in instruction only to show the 
There 
is not sufficient time for them to acquire a 
practical knowledge of their use by observ- 
ing with them.” 

The equatorial referred to by Lieutenant- 
Commander Phythian is a refractor con- 
structed in 1857 by Alvan Clark. It has an 
object-glass of 7.75 inches clear aperture, and 
The tube 
is mounted equatorially in the German style 


|on a solid cast iron pier, provided with a 


spring governor driving clock. The finder 


| is a small telescope with an object-glass of 


1.7 inches clear aperture, and 20.25 inches 
focal length. This instrument, loaned by 
Admiral Porter to one of the parties which 
observed the solar eclipse of 1869, under 
Professor Harkness, U.S.N., and Dr. Curtis, 
U.S.A., is reported by them as having been 
of most valuable service in the expedition. 
The meridian circle in this little observa- 
tory has also a high reputation. 

It is not unlikely that in proportion as 
the course of study at the Naval Academy 
advances, by the means now used in requir- 
ing a better preparation on the part of stn- 
dents before entering the institution, there 
will be ampler time and a more hearty dis- 


position for the use of these fine instru- 
following facts: “The instruments used in | 


ments, though here, as at West Point, the as- 
tronomical work must remain mostly educa- 
tional. At the great institution at Pulkova 
a number of army and navy officers reside to 
perfect themselves for geodetic and astro- 
nomical work to be carried on through the 
empire. Willit be thus in the United States? 
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“ DEAR LITTLE DUDLEIGH.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LITTLE DUDLEIGH. 


ITTLE Dudleigh now came to the Hall | 

4 nearly every day, and devoted himself | 
to Edith. In spite of his devotion, how- | 
ever, her admiration for him never rose to 
a very high pitch. There was something 
wbout the little man which was too prim and 
precise—an indescribable something which 
made her feela half contempt, against which 
it was difficult to struggle even by keeping 
lier mind fixed on his valuable services. His 
little particular ways were more appropriate 
to a woman than to a man, and excited her 
impatience. Still she felt that he must have 
plenty of courage, for had he not offered to 
risk his life, and had he not come armed and 
prepared to force a way for her out of the 
park ? 

Edith, like all generous natures, was frank 
and confiding. She was warm-hearted, im- 
pulsive, and quick to show gratitude. After 
the society of the Mowbrays, she found that of | 
Little Dudleigh an inexpressible relief. What 
struck her most about him was his unvary- 
ing calmness. He must have some personal 
regard for her, she was sure, for on what oth- 
er grounds would he come to see her so in- 
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cessantly, and spend so much time with her? 
Yet he never showed much of this in his 
manner. He frequently paid compliments, 
and alluded to his willingness to do any 
thing to serve her; but he seldom indulged | 





in sentiment. He never showed any ap 
proach to the tenderness of love. On th 
whole Edith was immensely relieved at this 
for the little man was one whom she could 
cordially appreciate as a disinterested friend. 
but whose approach toward gallantry 0; 
sentiment would have been repugnant jy, 
the extreme. 

Little Dudleigh certainly exerted all his 
powers to make himself agreeable, and not 
without success. For Edith, who was nat- 
urally of a radiant temper, was now in high 
spirits at her brightening prospects, and it 
was easy to amuse her. Dudleigh had in- 


, nhumerable stories to tell of London life, and 


these stories referred almost exclusively to 
the theatre. He appeared to be intimate- 
ly acquainted with all the “ professional” 
world, and more particularly with the act 
resses. His stories about them were gener- 
ally of a light, gossiping character, referring 
to their petty failings, jealousies, and weak- 


| nesses, and seemed like the malicious tales 


which actresses tell about one another 
Still none of them were at all unfit for a 
lady’s ear, and in all of them there was some 
absurdity which compensated for their ma- 
liciousness. Little Dudleigh seemed to un- 
derstand most thoroughly the female nature, 
its excellences and its defects, its strength 
and its weaknesses. In his anecdotes about 
men he was never so successful. His famil- 
iarity with wgmen’s ways was quite remark- 
able, and extended even to the smallest de- 
tails of dress and ornament. His whole 
manner put Edith singularly at her ease, and 
she sometimes caught herself speaking to 
him almost as she used to speak to her fel- 
low school-girls. 

Littie Dudleigh’s society thus became quite 
agreeable, and Edith looked forward each 
day to his appearance with something like 
impatience. There was, after all, every rea- 
son why she should enjoy it. She had no 
other associate, and this one upon whom she 
was thrown exerted all his powers for the 
sole purpose of pleasing her. 

There was very little of any thing like en- 
thusiasm about Little Dudleigh, and in this 


| respect he differed very widely from Edith. 


She would go into raptures over every beau- 
tiful scene. A brilliant sky, arich landscape, 
a quiet woodland view, all served to excite 
her admiring comments. Little Dudleigh, 
however, showed no such feeling. He con- 


fessed himself indifferent to natural scenery, 
and partial only to city life; and while he 
acknowledged the beauty of the place, he 
yet declared that he found more to admire 
in a drawing-room or a theatre. 

Meanwhile the little man had not been 
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jie. On his first visit after the conversa- 
tion last detailed he informed Edith that he 


jad written to London, making inquiries | 
A few days afterward he | 


ibout Sir Lionel. 
.howed Edith a letter which he said he had 
oceived from Sir Lionel’s London solicitors. | 
The writer stated that he did not know | 
where Sir Lionel was, but that he would | 
write to a firm in Marseilles, who were his 
ankers and agents. The opinion of the | 
writer was that the baronet was somewhere | 
This intelligence 
was rather distressing to Edith, but she had | 
en prepared for something of the kind ; 
wd as Little Dudleigh encouraged her, and 
yointed out many reasons for hope, she took 
art and hoped for the best. 

According to Little Dudleigh, Sir Lionel 
wasalways traveling. During ten or twelve 
years he said that he had not been in En- 
viand more than three or four times. It} 
was on one of these oceasions that he had | 
met with him, and had received from him | 
certain acts of kindness which made him | 
vrateful to his benefactor. Sir Lionel, he | 
said, had been a great traveler, having been | 
through every part of Europe and America, 
and most of Asia. He was constantly rov- 
ug about to different places, sometimes by 
i at other times in hisownyacht. This, 

e thought, must be the reason why Edith 
had never heard from him. 
was most kind-hearted and generous, and if 


lie only knew the situation in which she was, 
he would fly to her assistance. 


Personally he | 


| Little Dudleigh also alluded in a general 
| way to Sir Lionel’s family troubles. The 
quarrel with his wife, he said, had broken 
up the baronet’s life, and made him a wan- 
derer. He knew nothing about the cause, 
but had heard that Lady Dudleigh had been 
very much to blame, and had deserted her 
husband under very painful circumstances. 

It was this that had made the unhappy 

husband a wanderer. Lady Dudleigh, ho 

thought, had died years ago. 

Such was the state of things, according to 
| Little Dudleigh, and Edith had only to make 
| up her mind + to wait until something more 
definite was known. In the mean time, 
however, Little Dudleigh had not been un- 
| mindful of Miss Plympton, but wrote a letter 

to her, which he showed to Edith. Edith 
jalso wrote one, which was inclosed in his. 
| Several weeks passed away, but no reply 
|was received, and this silence distressed 
| Edith greatly. At length, when she had 
| lost all hope of hearing from her dear friend, 
|a reply came. It was written from Italy, 
and Edith read it with feelings of mingled 
| amazement and anxiety. 

| It was written in a strange hand, and in- 
formed Lieutenant Dudleigh that his letter 
and inelosure had been forwarded from 
Plympton Terrace, where it had been first 
sent, to Miss Plympton’s present abode at 
Nice; and went on to say that Miss Plymp- 
ton had come back from Dalton care-worn 
by anxiety and fatigue, that a severe illness 

| had been the result, and that she had been 


‘SUOH, MISS DALTON, IS THE LAW!”—[SRE PAGE 545.) 
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“THEN HE DROPPED HER HAND AND TURNED AWAY.”—[SEE PAGE 555.] 


sent to the south of France. The writer | 
stated that she was still too feeble to under- | 
go any excitement, and therefore that Lieu- 
tenant Dudleigh’s letter and inclosure had | 
not been shown her. As soon as Miss Plymp- | 
ton’s health would admit of it the letters | 
would be given to her. It was uncertain | 
how long she would remain at Nice. They | 
were thinking now of taking her to Germany | 
or Switzerland. The school had been broken 
up for the present. This letter was signed 
by “Adele Swinburne,” who said that she | 
was Miss Plympton’s “ attendant.” It was a 
name that Edith had never heard of before. | 

It never occurred to Edith to question for | 
one moment the authenticity of this letter. | 
She accepted it all as truth, and was filled | 
with grief. Miss Plympton, then, had not | 
been forgetful. She had done what she | 
could, and this illness was the result. It | 
seemed now to Edith that the climax of her 
sorrows had been reached in the sufferings 
and exile of her only friend. 

“ And now, Miss Dalton,” said Little Dud- | 
leigh, after a long silence, in which he! 
had watched her with respectful sympathy, | 
“what do you wish to do?” 


“Tm afraid that I shall have to rely npon 
you altogether,” said Edith. 

“You want something to be done as soon 
as possible, of course.” 

“Of course—imost earnestly.” 

“You see, then, that both Sir Lionel and 
Miss Plympton are quite out of our reach 
If you wish for deliverance you must try 
something else.” 

“What else can I try ?” 

* Well, the law.” 

“The law? Of course, that is just what 
I wish.” 

“Tt is tedious, remember.” 

“Oh, if I can only make a heginning, | 
can wait. It isn’t my life here, or even my 
imprisonment, that is intolerable so much 
as my helplessness, and the thought that | 
am doing nothing, and the impunity with 
which this wretched Wiggins carries out his 
purposes. If I could only know that the 
affair was in the hands of a lawyer, I shonld 


| feel content.” 


“Yes, women have a great faith in law 
yers.” 

“At any rate, there must he something 
the law, although it is often baftled.” 
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“There ought to be, certainly; but of | 


course you must be prepared to have your 
suit resisted. Wiggins will also have law- 
vers, and the ablest ones that he can find.” 

“Then I must get better ones.” 

“Of course.” 

“And immediately, too, without waiting 
any longer,” said Edith, impatiently. 

“ Well, I will get you one as soon as pos- 
sible, if you say so.” 

“Lieutenant Dudleigh,” said Edith, with 
deep emotion, “ you have claims on my grat- 
ude which I can never repay.” 

“Tt is the happiest moment of my life, 


’ 


” 


said Little Dudleigh, with greater anima- | 
tion than usual, “since I have heard you} 


say that. But don’t speak of gratitude. 


Say, at the most, friendship. If you will | 
only accept my humble services, they are | 


all yours, and my life too, if necessary.” 
“Oh,” said Edith, with a smile, “there 

will be no danger to your life now, you 

know, if I put my case in the hands of law- 

vers.” 

' “Well, now, talking of lawyers,” said Lit- 

tle Dudleigh, ‘‘ since you have made up your 


mind to this, it will be necessary to be very | 


” 


cautious in choosing one. 
“T must have the best counsel in England.” 


“Certainly, for Wiggins will be on the | 


alert. With him every thing is at stake. 
If he loses, it will be absolute ruin. ‘In the 
course of the trial his whole past life must 
come up.” 


“And it ought to come up,” said Edith, | 


indignantly. 

“We must, as you say, have the best coun- 
sel in England. An ordinary man might 
ruin all. You must get the best lawyer in 


London. And now I would not advise you 


to choose the most eminent one there, for 
fear lest the multitude of his engagements 
night prevent him from giving to your case 
the attention which it requires. You want 
some one who will give his whole soul to 
the case—some shrewd, deep, wily, crafty 


deep emotion, “I do not know what to say. 
You really overwhelm me with kindnesses. 
I can only say that you have earned my life- 
long gratitude.” 

Little Dudleigh shook his head depreca- 
tingly. 

“Miss Dalton,” said he, in a tone of re- 
spectful devotion, “the favor is all yours, 
and the pleasure is all mine. Believe me, I 
feel happy beyond expression at being able 
to do any thing for you.” 

And after some further conversation, Little 
Dudleigh tock his leave. 

“How noble and generous he is!” thought 
Edith, as she watched him walk down the 
avenue. “Dear Little Dudleigh, what a 
pity it is that he is not a few inches taller!” 


———<————— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE MAN OF LAW. 

THE departure of Dudleigh left Edith to 
the monotony of her solitary life. If Dud- 
leigh had desired to win her affections, he 
could certainly have chosen no better way 


| of doing so, for by this course he made him- 


self greatly missed, and caused Edith to 
count the days in her impatience for his re- 
turn. In her loneliness she could not help 
recalling the hours she had passed with her 


agreeable visitor, and thus was forced to 


give him a large portion of her thoughts. 
His connection with Sir Lionel seemed of 
itself a recommendation of the strongest 
kind, and all that he had done for her, and 


| was still doing, filled her generous soul with 


gratitude. 

Thinking thus about him, she recalled his 
whole manner and appearance. The worst 
that could be said against him was that he 
was effeminate. But at any rate that was 


| better than being brutal. Otherwise he was 
| frank and engaging and clever and gentle- 
| manly. He had evidently a high sense of 


man, who understands thoroughly all the| honor. He was devoted to her. From the 
ins and outs of law, and can circumvent | first time when he had heard her story down 
Wiggins in every way.” | to the present moment he had not ceased to 
“But I don’t like these wily lawyers,” | think for her and to work for her. Even 
said Edith, doubtfully. ‘I prefer honorable now he had gone to London to obtain for 
men.” | her what she most wanted—the assistance 
“Yes, certainly, as friends, no doubt you | of the law. 
do; but you are not now seeking fora friend.| All these things made him appear in a 
You are on the look-out for a servant, or, | more favorable light thanever. She recalled 
rather, for one who can fight your battle | his heroism and devotion. She considered 
best, and deal the best and surest blows | that he had done as much as if he had laid 
upon Wiggins.” | down his life for her, since he had offered to 
“Well, ’m sure I don’t know,” said Edith, |do so, and had only been prevented by 
doubtfully. her prohibition. Little Dudleigh, then, she 
“Now I'll tell you what I’ll do, if you’ll| thought, with his slight frame and small 
consent,” said Little Dudleigh. ‘I'll go to | hands, had more real manhood than a hun- 
London and seek out the right man myself. | dred such big brutes as Mowbray. If he 
There is no use in writing letters. I must is not a true man, who is? Could she ever 
go and explain the thing personally.” | hope again to find so devoted a friend? Im- 
“Lieutenant Dudleigh,” said Edith, in| possible. He had come to her in her very 
Vor. XLVIII.—No. 286.—36 
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darkest hour; he had eagerly espoused her The reason why I did not bring him nn 
cause, and had devoted himself with all his | was because I wished first to see W , 


soul to her interests. What more could she myself. 
wish than this? 


He must be prepared, or hy m 
make trouble. I wish to frighten him j, 
allowing him to pass. I shall have to mal 
up some plausible story, however, to account 
for his visiting you. I have not yet decid, 
her anxiety she sometimes imagined that on what it shall be. I think, however, tha; 
Wiggins might have caused some harm to the lawyer had better come here alone. y 
fall on him in London. She recalled all the | will, of course, know that he is to be trusted 
dangers of the London streets, of which she You may say to him, in fact, 
had read in various works of fiction, and like.” 
imagined Wiggins hiring some cut-throat to 
follow him, assassinate him at the first op- 
portunity, and throw his body into the riv- 
er. She imagined that some ruffian, hired L assure va 
of course by Wiggins, might tempt him to | I value most highly every expression of you 
take a friendly glass, drug his liquor, and | confidence. But I think it will be bette; 
then dispose of his victim in the same con- | for you to see him alone. He will give yoy 
venient river. Then her mood changed, and , his card. His name is Barber. If I were t 
she laughed at the absurdity of such fears, come with him, Wiggins might suspect. A 
for she well knew that he must be perfectly | the same time, I don’t know, after all, by; 
familiar with London life and the London | that I may change my mind and come wit] 
streets, so that any thing of this kind was him. But in any case you may talk to hin 
He has not been idle, for he has al. 
ready mastered your whole situation. You 
may trust him just as much as you trust m 
You may, in fact, regard him the same as 
mind and a very vivid imagination came | me.” 
crowding before her as the time passed by “And he will be here to-morrow ?” said 
and Dudleigh did not return. Edith. 

But at last all her fears came to an end. “Tou” 
One morning, at the usual hour, she saw his 
well-known figure approaching the house. 
In her eager joy she hurried at once down 
stairs, and could scarcely prevent herself 
from running down the avenue to meet him. 
It was with difficulty that she controlled 
herself, and waited for him in the drawing- 
room. 

Little Dudleigh entered with his usual 


a 

For several weeks Dudleigh remained 
away, and Edith grew excessively impa- 
tient. She began to fear for his safety. In 


whatever yoy 


“But wouldn’t it be better for you to } 
present also?” said Edith. “I may requiy 
your advice.” 

“Thank you, Miss Dalton. 


nonsensical. Then she thought that perhaps | freely. 
no lawyer would undertake her case without 
money being paid at once. In fact, all the 
fears that could be suggested by an uneasy 


“T know you hate expressions of grati 
tude,” said Edith, after a pause ; “ but I ca 
only say that my own gratitude is beyond 
expression. You have given me hope 

“Say nothing about it,” said Dudleigh, 
interrupting her. ‘That will be the best 
thanks, though really I have done nothing 
to merit thanks. Duty and honor both im- 

pelled me to serve you, without mentioning 
calmness and self-possession. Edith greeted any—a—deeper and stronger feeling.” 
him with the warmest welcome. | Edith again looked at the floor. She sus- 
“ But you come alone,” said she, in a tone | pected the existence of this stronger feeling, 
of disappointment. ‘“ You have not been | and did not altogether like to think of it. 
successful.” Her own feelings toward him were singularly 

“Tn one sense,” said he, “I have been | cool, and she did not wish him to be other- 
most successful, for I have found the very | wise. His general calmness of demeanor 
man I wanted. Ihad to wait for him, though. | was very pleasant to her, and his occasional 
He was in Lyons when I reached London, and | allusions to any deeper sentiment than com- 
I went over for him and brought him here.” | mon, few though they were, troubled he 

“Lyons!” exclaimed Edith. “ Why, that’s | greatly. What if he should seek as his re- 
in France. Did you really go over to| ward that which he surely had a right to 
France ?” hope for—her hand? Could she give it! 

“Why not?” said Dudleigh, calmly. “I! On the other hand, could she have the heart 
set forth on a certain purpose, and I am not | to refuse it? The alternative was not pleas- 
in the habit of giving up what I undertake | ant. 
to do. Besides, you forget for whom that | 
business was undertaken, and the impulse | waiting in great impatience, a stranger came 
that drove me forward.” | to the Hall to call upon her. 

Edith looked at the floor and said nothing. | The stranger was a small-sized man, with 
She felt under such obligations to him that | round shoulders, gray hair, bushy eyebrows, 
she hardly knew what to say. and sallow skin. He wore spectacles, his 

“T should like to have brought the lawyer | clothes were of good material, but rather 
here at once,” he continued, “but did noi. | loose fit, betokening one who was indifferent 
He is now in this neighborhood, however. | to dress. His boots were loose, his gloves 


On the following day, while Edith was 
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igo, and an umbrella which he carried, be- | 


ng without a band, had a baggy appear- 

pe which was quite in keeping with the 
veperal style of this man’s costume. He 

jnoked to Edith so much like a lawyer that 
she could not help wondering at the com- 
»leteness With which one’s profession stamps 
self upon the exterior. 

“[T am sent,” said the stranger, after a 
prief, stiff salutation, ‘“ by Lieutenant Dud- 
eigh, to communicate with you about your 
resent position. I take it for granted that 
ye shall not be overheard, and propose to 
arry on this conversation in as low a tone 
3 possible.” 

Saying this, the stranger took a quick, 
sharp glance through his spectacles around 
the room. 

His voice was dry and thin, his manner 

and stiff and business-like. Evi- 
dently he was a dried-up lawyer, whose 
whole lifeyhad been passed among parch- 
ments 

Edith assured him that from where they 
vere sitting they eould not be overheard if 
they spoke in a moderately low voice. This 
yppeared to satisfy the stranger, and after 
mother survey of the room, he drew forth 
from his breast pocket a wallet filled with 
papers—a well-worn, fat, business - like 
vallet- 
rose stiffly and held this toward Edith. She 
took it, and glancing over it read the ad- 
lress : 

HENRY BARBER, 
SOLICITOR, 
Inner Temple, London. 


Edith bowed. “ Lieutenant Dudleigh told 
me your name,” said she. 

“And now,” said he, “let us proceed to 
business, for my time is limited. 

“Lieutenant Dudleigh,” he began, “‘ has 
already explained to me, in a general way, 
the state of your affairs. He found me at 
Lyons, where I was engaged in some impor- 
tant business, and made me come to England 
at once. 
not formally or in proper order, to investigate 
as much as I could about your affairs before 
coming here, and requested me to consider 
myself as your solicitor. That, I suppose, is 
quite correct, is it not?” 

“Tt is,” said Edith. 

“Under these circumstances,” continued 
Barber, “I at once went to the proper quar- 
ter, and investigated the will of your late 
father ; for your whole position, as you must 
be aware, depends upon that. Of course no 
will can deprive you of your lawful inherit- 
ance in real estate, which the law of the 


country secures to you and yours forever ; | 


but yet it may surround you with certain 
restrictions more or less binding. Now it 
was my object to see about the nature of 
these restrictions, and so understand your 
peculiar position.” 


and taking from this a card, he | 


He directed me verbally, though | 
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Here Barber paused, and taking out his 
wallet, drew from it a slip of paper on which 
he had penciled some memoranda. 

“In the multiplicity of my legal cares, 
Miss Dalton,” he continued, “I find it nee 
essary to jot down notes with reference t« 
each individual case. It prevents confu 
sion and saves time, both of which are, to 
a lawyer, considerations of the utmost mo- 
ment. 

“And now, with reference to your case, 
first of all, the will and the business of the 
guardianship—let us see about that. Ac- 
cording to this will, you, the heir, are left 
under the care of two guardians for a cer- 
tain time. 
spot. 


One of these guardians is on the 
The other is not. Each of these men 
has equal powers. Each one of these is 
trustee for you, and guardian of you. But 
one has no power superior to the other. 
This is what the will distinctly lays down. 
Of course, Miss Dalton, you will perceive 
that the first necessary thing is to know 
this, What are the powers of a guardian? 
Is it not?” 

Edith bowed. The mention of two guard- 
ians had filled her with eager curiosity, 
but she repressed this feeling for the pres- 
ent, so as not to interrupt the lawyer in his 
speech. 

“What, then, are the powers of a guard- 
ian? To express this in the simplest way, 
so that you can understand those powers 
perfectly, a guardian stands, as the law has 
it, in loco parentis—which means that he is 
the same as a father. The father dies; he 
| perpetuates his authority by handing it 
over to another. He is not dead, then. The 

| man dies, but the father lives in the person 
of the guardian whom he may have appoint- 
ed. Such,” said Mr. Barber, with indescrib- 
| able emphasis—“ such, Miss Dalton, is the 
LAW. You must know,” he continued, “that 
| the law is very explicit on the subject of 
guardianship. Once make a man a guard- 
ian and, as I have remarked, he forthwith 
stands in loco parentis, and the ward is his 
| child in the eye of the Law. Do you under- 
| stand ?” 
| “Yes,” said Edith, in a despondent tone. 
| She felt disappointment and discouragement 
lath saring all this, and could only hope that 
| there would be something yet which would 
open better prospects. 

“ Such, then, are the powers of a guard- 
|ian,” continued Barber. “They are very 
| strong, and that will, by giving you guard- 
ians, has tied you up.” 

“But I am of age,” said Edith, meekly. 

Barber waved his hand slightly. ‘ That,” 
said he, “is a point which I shall consid- 
er presently. Just now I will say this-— 
that the framer of that will considered all 
these points, and arranged that the guard- 
ianship should continue until such time as 
you might obtain another guardian of an- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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other kind, before whom all ane are pow- 
erless.” 

“But who are my guardians?” asked 
Edith, in great excitement, unable any lon- 
ger to repress her curiosity. ‘“‘One is Wig- 
gins, know. Who is the other?” 

“One,” said Barber, “is, as you say, John 
Wiggins; the other is Sir Lionel Dudleigh.” 

“ Sir Lionel Dudleigh!” exclaimed Edith, 
while a feeling of profound satisfaction came 
to her. ‘Oh, how glad I am!” 

“Tt is indeed a good thing that it is so,” 
said Barber ; “ but, unfortunately, hec 
at present be of service. 
He is in parts unknown. He is out of the 
country. He is, for the present, the same as 
though he were dead. It is not probable 
that he has heard of your father’s death, or 
of the existence of this will, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Wiggins has taken the trouble to find 
out where he is, and send him the informa- 
tion. That, however, is not likely. How, 
then, is it with you? 


guardian. He is here on the spot. He is 
exerting his authority, and you assert, I 
think, that he subjects you to a sort of im- 
prisonment. Miss Dalton, he has a right to 
do this.” 

Saying this, Barber was silent for a mo- 
ment, and looked at Edith, and then at the 
floor. On the other hand, she looked stead- 
fastly at him; but her hand trembled, and 
an expression of utter hopelessness came 
over her face. 

“Ts that all 
she said at last, in a despairing voice. 

“ Certainly not, Miss Dalton,” said Barber 
—* certainly not. [have much more to say. 
But first it was necessary to explain your 
position, and lay down the Law. 
only one reason why you sent for me, and 
why I came. 
other, to get free from the control of this 
guardian, John Wiggins.” 

“Yes,” said Edith, earnestly. 

“Very well,” said Barber. 
about that. I have been informed by Lieu- 
tenant Dudleigh. You wish in some way or 
other to gain your freedom. Now in order 
to do this there are two different ways, Miss 
Dalton, and only two. 


ance. Who is he? Sir Lionel Dudleigh. 
Where is he? No one knows. 


He must be found. You must send out emis- 


saries, messengers, detectives, in short; you | 


must send off some one who will find him 
wherever he is, and make him acquainted 
with your position. But suppose that you 
can not find him, or that he is indifferent to 
your interests—a thing which is certainly | 
possible—what then? What are you to do? 
You are then under the control of John Wig- | 
gins, your remaining guardian; and it re- 
mains to be seen whether, by the provisions | 


| you may escape from that control. 


|and therefore he will keep y 
can not | 
For where is he? | 


You have, in point | 
of fact, at the present time virtually but one | 


that you have to tell me?” | 


There is | 


You wish, by some means or | 


“T know all | 


The first is to find | 
your other guardian, and obtain his assist- 


discouraged, Miss Dalton. 
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| of the will, there is any niles or way in whic} 
Now thi 
will has made provisions, and here ig ¢h, 
other of those two ways of escape of whic 
Ispoke. This is marriage. If you were ;, 
marry, that moment you would be free fro, 
the control of John Wiggins; and not on), 
so, but he would at once ‘be compelled to quit 
the premises, and hand in his accounts, 
course his object is to prevent any thing of 
that kind, which would be so ruinous to hin 
you shut opi if 
possible, as long as he lives ; but if 
should adopt this way of escape, Miss Dal 
ton, you would turn the tables at once; ang 
if,as I have understood is the case, he has 
made any misappropriations of money, o; 
defalcations of any kind, he will be bound to 
make them good, to the uttermost farthing 
Such, Miss Dalton, is the Law.” 
| “And I have no better prospect than 
| this?” exclaimed Edith, in deep dejection. 

“Those, Miss Dalton, are the only two 
courses possibie.” 

“ And if Sir Lionel can not be found ?” 

“Then you will have to fall back on the 
other alternative.” 

“But that is out of the question.” 

“Such, unfortunately, are the only pro- 
visions of the will.” 

“Then there is no hope,” sighed Edith. 

“Hope? Oh yes! There is plenty of 
| hope. In the first place, 1 would urge you 
to lose no time in searching after your un- 
cle.” 

“JT shall do so. Will you see to it?” 

“T will do all that I can. You wish me, 
| of course, to act in connection with Lieuten- 
| ant Dudleigh.” 

“ Of course.” 

“T will begin at once. 
go.” 

| The lawyer put his memoranda back in 

the wallet, restoring the latter to his pocket, 

| and took his hat. 

“But must I remain a prisoner here?” 
cried Edith. “Is there no law to free me 
|none whatever? After all, I am a British 
| subject, and I have always understood that 
in England no one can be imprisoned with- 

| out a trial.” 

“ You are a ward, Miss Dalton, and guard- 
ians can control their wards, as parents con- 


} 
| 
| 
| 


And now I must 


' trol children.” 
What then ? | 


“ But parents can not control children wh 
are of age.” 

“A ward is under age till the time speci- 
fied in the legal instrument that appoints 
the guardian. You, until marriage, are what 
the law calls an ‘infant.’ But do not be 
We will hunt up 
Sir Lionel, and if he can be found we will 
bring him back to England.” 

Saying this, in the same dry, business-like 
| tone that he had used all along, Barber bow- 
|ed himself out. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. | 
NEW OBLIGATIONS. 


THaT interview with the lawyer left Edith 
n astate of the deepest dejection. She had 
ertainly not anticipated any thing like this. 
She expected that measures would at once 
ie taken to carry on a contest with Wiggins, 
ind give her her lawful rights, and above all 
rfreedom. It never for a moment entered 
ier mind to question the truth of a single 
statement that Barber had made. His whole 
ommunication with her was of the most 
business-like character, as it seemed to her, 
and she thought he must be eminent in his 
profession, or else Dudleigh would not have 
employed him. And this was the end of all 
that hope in which she had been indulging! 
Her freedom now seemed farther removed 
than ever. How could Sir Lionel ever be 
found? According to Dudleigh, he lived the 
life of a wanderer, and left no trace behind 
him. It was hard for her to think that her 
only hope depended upon finding him. 

On tlie following day Dudleigh came, 
ooking as calm and as unruffled as usual. 

“Barber has gone back,” said he. “I 
knew before what he was going to tell you. 
[ had not the heart to tell you myself, or 
even to be here when he was telling you.” 

“Tt might have saved me some disappoint- 
ment if you had told me.” 

“ But the disappointment would have been 
is great, and I had not the heart to inflict 
sorrow myself upon you! I know, after Bar- 
ber had explained it to me, how I felt; and I 
can form some idea of the nature of your 
feelings.” 


“So there is nothing to be done,” said 


think, without difficulty. In fact, before 
leaving London, as soon as I heard Barber’s 
opinion, I put in my request at once for two 
mouths’ leave, and I have every reason to be- 
lieve that they will allow it. I have one 
or two influential friends, you know.” 

* And will you really go?” asked Edith, in 
tones of deep feeling, with all her gratitude 
evident in her tone and expression. 

“Yes, if you will allow me.” 

“T?—allow you? I am only too glad to 
have a friend who is willing to undertake 
such a thing for me in my distress.” 

“There is nothing, Miss Dalton, which I 
would not undertake for you.” 

“You are overwhelming me with obliga- 
tions,” said Edith. “ What you have already 
done is more than I can ever repay.” 

“Do not speak of obligations,” said Dud- 
leigh, earnestly. ‘My best reward is the 
thought that I may have given you even a 
temporary relief.” 

“You have given me much happiness,” 
said Edith, earnestly; “and if it proves to 
be only temporary it will not be your fault. 
You overwhelm me with a sense of obliga- 
tion.” 

“Now really, Miss Dalton, if you talk in 
that way, you will make me feel ashamed. 
After all, what have I done? Nothing more 
than any gentleman would do. But do not 
say a word about it again. Let it be taken 
for granted that I do this from a selfish mo- 
tive—simply to please myself, you know; 
simply because I love—to do it.” 

Dudleigh spoke in his usual quiet way, 
without any particular ardor, although once 
or twice his voice grew more earnest than 
usual. Edith said nothing. .She felt a lit- 


Edith, with a sigh. | tle embarrassed, but the self-possession of 
“Pardon me, there is very much indeed to | Dudley was perfect; he hinted strongly at 
be done, though whether it will result in| love, but seemed not at all like an ardent 
any thing remains to be seen.” jlover. He looked and acted simply like a 
“What can I do?” | friend; and as Edith needed a friend above 
“Do? Why, as Barber said, hunt up Sir | all things, she was glad to accept his serv- 
Lionel.” ices. 
“Tl never find him.” “My present plan,” said he, “ can be easi- 
“Yes, you can.” Sir Lionel seems to be some- 
“How ?” 
“By searching, of course. 
what I have come about now.” | 
“Have you thought of any thing new?” | seilles, who forward them to him. I have 
“No, nothing. I merely came to make a | already written to these gentlemen, asking 
proposal,” s where he is; but when they sent their reply 
“What is it ?” asked Edith, languidly ; for | they did not know. They stated, however, 
now there seemed ro chance for any thing. | that on hearing from him they would let me 
“It is this,” said Dudleigh. “I propose, | know. But to wait for an answer from these 
if you will allow me, to go myself.” | gentlemen would be too great a trial for your 
“You!” exclaimed Edith, in great surprise. | patience. You can not be satisfied, nor could 
“Yeu | I, unless something is being done. It would 
“But can you obtain leave to go? You | simply kill you to wait here, day after day, 
will have to go abroad, won’t you ?” | week after week, month after month, for let- 
“Yes, of course.” | ters that would never come. Nothing is so 
“But can you leave your regiment ?” terrible. You must send some one. Now] 
“Oh yes. I can get leave of absence for | think that the best one you can send is my- 
as long a time as will be needed for that, I | self, and I hope I speak without vanity. No 


| ly explained. 
| where about the Mediterranean. Any letters 
And that is | that are sent to him have to be directed to 

| Messrs. Chatellon, Comeaux, ana Co., Mar- 


| 
| 
| 
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mere hireling can go on this service. The | onalong and perilous excursion ; and whet} 


one who goes should have different motives, 
and for my part I should feel the search to 
a personal interest, and should work 
for you as I would for myself.” 

“Oh, Lieutenant 


have 


feel about a search made by you. I refrain 


from expressions of gratitude, since 
bid them; and so I do not*know 


say.” 


what to 

“Say nothing, then, and—I do not like 
to say it, but I must—hope for nothing. If 
you hope, you may be disappointed. If you 
do not hope, you can not be. But in any 


case, whether you are disappointed or not, | 


remember this—that in spite of these musty 
lawyers, if the worst comes to the worst you 
have one steadfast friend, and that if you 
say the word I will force a way for you 
If you ever feel dis- 
couraged, remember that. It is a great pre- 
ventive against despair to know that you 
have an alternative of some kind. And now 
I will take my departure, for the train will 
leave soon, and I must go at once.” 


through those gates. 


CHAPTER 


SOURCES OF 


XXV. 


THE THE NILE. 


At length, after an absence of four or five 
weeks, Dudleigh returned. Edith had tried 
hard not to hope, so as to be prepared for a 
disappointment ; but after all, in spite of her 
efforts, she could not help hoping. She put 
great confidence in Dudleigh’s energy and 
perseverance, and thought that he would be 
able not only to find out where Sir Lionel 
might be, but even to see him, and make 
him acquainted with her situation. He had 
already done so much for her that it seemed 
quite possible for him to do this. As the 
days passed by she found herself looking 
forward to his return as the time of her cer- 
tain deliverance, until at length hope grew 
into confidence, and the idea of disappoint- 
ment was completely driven away. 

At last he came, and his first appearance 
put to flight all her hopes, and filled her 
with a nameless terror. He looked dejected 
and weary. He asked after her health, and 
whether she had been in any way molested ; 
after which Edith entreated him to tell her 
the worst. 

“For you bring bad news,” said she—“ I 
see it in your face. Tell me the worst.” 

Dudleigh mournfully shook his head. 

“You have not found him, then?” 

“No.” 

“But you must have heard something 
about him. He is at least alive, is he not?” 

“T don’t know even that.” 

“ What! has any thing happened to him ?” 

“Not that I know of. But he has started 


Dudleigh,” said Edith, | 
“there is no need for me to say how I should | 


you for- | 


er he will ever return or not is more thay | 
can say.” 

| ‘Then there is no hope,” said Edith, jy 
| voice of despair. : 

Dudleigh was silent for a time. 

“T will tell you all,” he replied at | net 
“When I left you I went at once to Ma; 
seilles. I called on Sir Lionel’s agents they; 
| but found that they had heard nothing fro, 
| him whatever. They said that when he las 
| left that city he had gone to Turkey. I th 
set off for Constantinople, and spent a we 
| there, trying to find some traces of him, 
| the British Embassy they said that he ha 
only remained one day in the city, and had 
then gone in his yacht, which he had brough; 
| with him, on a cruise in the Black Sea. But 

whether he had returned or not no one knew 
At last I met with a merchant who kney 
him, and he told me that he had retur 
and gone to Athens. I went to Athens, an 
found that he had been there at one of t) 
hotels, the landlord of which informed m 
that he had spent three days there’ and ha 
left for parts unknown. I left letters at ea 
of these places, and sent others to Smyrn 
Beyrout, Jaffa, and Alexandria. Then I r 
turned to Marseilles. There, to my surprisi 
I learned that, a few days after I left, th 
had heard from Sir Lionel, who was in Alex 
andria, and about to start on the maddesi 
expedition that was ever heard of—a jow 
ney up the Nile, into the inaccessible 1 
gions of Central Africa—to try to discov: 
the sources of that river. He simply an 
nounced to his agents that all his prepara 
tions were completed, and that he woul 
leave immediately. What could I do then 
I did the only thing there was to be done, and 
hurried to Alexandria. Of course he had lef 
the place before my letter reached it ; and | 
learned that from the rapid way in which hi 
set out he must already be far out of reach. 
Even then I would have gone after him, and 
tracked him to the sources of the Nile them- 
selves, if I had been able. But I had no ex- 
perience in travel of that kind. I couldn’t 
manage a band of Arabs, for I didn’t know 
a word of their language, and of course | 
could not stop to study it. That idea would 
have been absurd. Besides, other reasons 
had weight with me, and so I came reluc- 
tantly back.” 

“Africa! the sources of the Nile!” ex- 
claimed Edith, dolefully. “I can’t under 
stand why he should have chosen thos 
places.” 

“Well, it is no new idea. It is a thin: 
that he has had in his mind for years. ! 
have heard him talk of it long ago. I re 
member hearing him once say that the only 
chance now remaining by which a man could 
gain brilliant distinction was the discover) 
of the sources of the Nile. Every other part 





of the world, he said, is known.” 
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“How long should you think he might 
eo absent on such a journey ?” asked Edith, 
nxiously. 

“How long? Ah! Miss Dalton, so long 
hat it should not be thought of. Years 
ust elapse before ne returns.” 

“Years!” 

“Yes—if he ever does return,” said Dud- 
leigh, in a mournful voice. “ With him now 
the question is not, When will he return? 
but rather, Will he ever return? It is, as 
vou must know, a most desperate and hope- 
ess undertaking. For thousands of years 
men have tried that journey, and failed.” 

“ But may he not be baffled and turn back ? 
There is some hope in that. He will find 
out that it is impossible.” And Edith for a 
moment grasped at that thought. 

“You will think me one of Job’s comfort- 


ers,” said Dudleigh, with a melancholy smile. | 


“But I think it is a poor mark of friendship 
to hide the truth. I¢ is better for you to 
know all now. The fact is, there would be 
some hope of his return if he were any other 
than Sir Lionel Dudleigh. But being what 
he is, he will follow his purpose to the end. 
He is a man of unflinching courage and in- 
jexible determination. More than this, he 
unnounced to his friends before he left that 
he would either bring back the truth about 
the sources of the Nile, or else he would not 
come back at all. So now he has not only 
is resolution to impel him, but his pride 


D 


also. 

“This hope, then, fails me utterly,” said 
Edith, after a long pause. 

“T fear so.” 

“He is, in fact, the same as dead.” 

“Yes, as far as you are concerned, and 
your present needs.” 
“This is terrible !” 


“Miss Dalton, I do not know what to say. | 
I can only say that my heart aches for you. | 


[ delayed on the road, because I could not 
bear to bring this news to you. Then I 
wrote a letter, and thought of sending that, 
but I feared you might not get it. I could 
not bear to see you in sorrow.” 

“You, at least, Lieutenant Dudleigh,” said 
Edith, earnestly, “have acted toward me 
like a true friend and a true gentleman. No 
one could have done more. 
solation to know that every thing which was 
possible has been done.” 

There was now a long pause. Each one 
was lost in thought. Edith’s sad face was 
turned toward Dudleigh, but she did not 
notice him. She was wrapped in her own 


It is some con- 


thoughts, and wondering how long she could | 


endure the life that now lay before her. 

“Miss Dalton,” said Dudleigh at length, 
in a mournful voice, “I have to leave at 
once to join my regiment, for my leave is 
up, and it may be some time before I see you 
again.” 


He paused. 


| shed was great. 


Edith looked at him earnestly, fearful of 
what she thought might be coming. Would 
it be a confession of love? How strong that 
love must be which had prompted him to 
such devotion! And yet she could not re 
turn it? Yet if he said any thing about it, 
what could she say? Could she refuse one 
who had done so much, one who loved he 
so deeply, one who was the only friend now 
left her? 

“Tt is heart-breaking to leave you here, 
Miss Dalton,” he continued, “ among unscru- 
pulous enemies. When I am away I shall be 
distracted by a thousand fears about you. 
How can you endure this life? And yet I 
might do something to save you from it. 
My own life is at your disposal. Do you 


| wish to be free now? Will you have that 


gate opened, and fly ?” 

Edith said not a word. She was filled 
with extreme agitation. Fly! Did that 
mean to fly with him? to escape with a 
lover? and then—what? 

“Tf you wish to escape now, at this mo- 
ment, Miss Dalton, all that you have to do 
is to go out with me. Iamarmed. If there 
is any resistance, I can force a way through. 
The first man that dares to bar the way 
dies. As for me, if I fall, I shall ask nothing 
more.” 

And saying this, Dudleigh looked at Edith 


| inquiringly. 


But Edith faltered. Her horror of blood- 
Was her situation so des- 
perate that she could sacrifice a human life 
to gain her freedom? Perhaps that life 
might be Dudleigh’s. Could she risk the 


llife of the man who had done so much for 


her? She could not. No, after all, she 


shrank from gaining her freédom at such 


a risk. 

Then, again, if she were free, where could 
she go? She knew now how utterly forlorn 
she was. Miss Plympton was gone, and Sir 
Lionel was gone. There were none left. She 
could not live without money, and all her 
vast property was under the control of an- 
other. Dudleigh had said nothing about 
this. He had said nothing about love ei- 
ther; and she was grateful for his delicacy. 
Did he intend in his deep devotion to sup- 
port her himself, or what did he intend ? 

“You hesitate, Miss Dalton,” said he at 
last. ‘“ Have you your old fear about blood- 
shed ?” 

“T can not bear to risk such a sacrifice,” 
said Edith. 

“But one has a right to fly from slavery, 
and to destroy any one who tries to prevent 
his escape.” 

“T can not,” said Edith. “The blood that 
might be shed would stain all my life. Bet- 
ter to endure my misery as best I can. It 
must become far worse before I can consent 
to any thing so terrible as the death of a fel- 
low-being.” 
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“You may yet consent even to that, may 
you not ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, if you do, you have one on whom 
you can rely. “At any rate, I do not think 
there is any reason for you to fear downright 
cruelty here. The law protects you from 
that, just as it protects a child. 


old feudal barons whom we read about. 


You are simply a ward under the control of | 


a guardian—a thing most odious to one like | 
you, yet one which does not make you liable 
to any physical evil. 
fort. 
come more intolerable as time goes on; and, 
Miss Dalton, whenever you can bear it no 
longer, remember that I am ready. Your 
only danger would be if I should happen to 
be ordered out of England. But even then 
I would order Barber to watch over you.” 

Edith sighed. Her future seemed dark 
indeed. The chance that Dudleigh might 
be ordered to America or India filled her 
with new alarm. 


But this is poor com- | 
I know that your position will be- | 


Dudleigh rose to go. 
“Tn six or eight weeks,” said he, “I hope 
to come again. I shall never forget you, but | 








day and night TI shall be planning for your | 
happiness.” 

He took her hand as he said this. Edith 
noticed that the hand which held hers was 
as cold as ice. He raised her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. 

Soon after he left. 


a 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A THREATENING LETTER. 


ON the day after the departure of Dud- 
leigh, Edith found a letter lying on her ta- 
ble. It was addressed to her in that stiff, 
constrained hand which she knew so well as 
belonging to that enemy of her life and of 
her race—John Wiggins. With some curi- 
osity as to the motive which he might have 
in thus writing to her, she opened the letter, 
and read the following : 


“Dear Miss Datton,—I feel myself in- 
capable of sustaining another interview with 
you, and I am therefore reduced to the neces- 
sity of writing. 

“T have been deeply pained for a long 
time at the recklessness with which you re- 
ceive total strangers as visitors, and admit 
them to your confidence. I have already 
warned you, but my warnings were received 
by you in such a manner as to prevent my 
encountering another interview. 

“T write now to inform you that for your 
own sake, your own future, and your own 
good name, it is my fixed intention to put a 
stop to these interviews. This must be done, 





You are | 
not a captive in the hands of one of those 


whatever may be the cost. You must un- 
derstand from this that there is nothing les; 


| for you but to obey. 


“Tf after this you allow these adventurers 
one single interview more, I shall be unde; 
the unpleasant necessity of limiting yoy, 
freedom to an extent that may be painful ti 
you, and even still more so to myself. 

“Yours, JOHN WIGGINs.” 


Edith read this letter over and over again 


with many mingled feelings. Wiggins had 


| left her so much to herself of late that she 


had begun to count upon his continued in. 


| action, and supposed that he was too much 


afraid of Dudleigh to interfere, or to make 


| any opposition whatever to his visits. Nov, 
| however, she saw that he had made up his 


mind to action, and she fully believed that 
he was not the man who would make any 
idle menace. , 

The thing that offended Edith most in 
this letter was what she considered its inso- 
lence. Its tone was that of a superior ad- 
dressing an inferior—a patron speaking to a 
dependent. At this all the stubborn prit& 
of Edith’s nature was outraged, and rose i: 


| rebellion ; but above all was that pride stim- 


ulated by the word “ obey.” 

She also saw in that letter the indications 
of an unpleasant development of the policy 
of Wiggins, which would make her future 
darker than her present was. Hitherto h 
had simply surrounded her with a barrier 
over which she could not pass, admitting 
to her only those whom he wished, or whom 
he could not keep away. But now she saw 
some approach made to a more positive tyran- 
ny. There was a threat of limiting her free- 
dom. What that meant she could easily 
conjecture. Wiggins was evidently dissat- 
isfied with the liberty which she still had of 
walking over the grounds. He now intend- 
ed to confine her within the Hall—perhaps 
in her own room. 

This showed her what she had to expect 
in the future. The steps of her tyrant’s prog- 
ress would be gradual, but terrible. First, 
perhaps she would be confined to the Hall, 
then to her own rooms, and finally perhaps 
to some small chamber—some cell—where 
she would live a living death as long as her 
jailer might allow her. 

In addition to this open show of tyranny. 
she also saw what seemed to her the secret 
craft by which Wiggins had contrived an 
excuse for further restraint. She consider- 
ed Mowbray and Mrs. Mowbray as direct 
agents of his. As for Dudleigh, she now 
thought that Wiggins had not been so much 
afraid of him as he had appeared to be, but 
had allowed him to come so as to gain an 
excuse for further coercion. It was evident 
to Edith that Dudleigh’s transparent integ- 
rity of character and his ardent espousal of 
her cause must be well known to Wiggins 
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and that he only tolerated this visitor so as 
to gain a plausible pretext for putting her 
under restraint. 

That letter threw an additional gloom 
over Edith’s life, and lent a fresh misery to 
her situation. The prospect before her now 
was dark indeed. She was in a prison- 
house, where her imprisonment seemed des- 
tined to grow closer and closer. There was 
no reason Why Wiggins should spare her at 
all. Having so successfully shut her within | 
the grounds for so long a time, he would 
now be able to carry out any mode of con- 
fnement which might be desirable to him. 
She had heard of people being confined in 
private mad-houses, through the conspiracy | 
of relatives who coveted their property. | 
Thus far she had believed these stories to | 
be wholly imaginary, but now she began to 
believe them true. Her own case had shown 
her the possibility of unjust and illegal im- 
prisonment, and she had not yet been able 
to find out any mode of escape. This place 
seemed now to be her future prison-house, 
where her imprisonment would grow from 
bad to worse, and where she herself, under 
the terrible struggle of feeling to which she 
would be subject, might finally sink into a 
state of madness. | 

Such a prospect was terrible beyond words. 
It filled her with horror, and she regarded 
her future with the most gloomy forebodings. | 
In the face of all this she had a sense of the | 
most utter helplessness, and the disappoint- | 
ments which she had thus far encountered | 
only served to deepen her dejection. 

In the midst of all this there was one hope | 
for her, and one only. 

That solitary hope rested altogether on 
her friend Dudleigh. When he last left her | 
he had promised to come to her again in six 
or eight weeks. This, then, was the only | 
thing left, and to his return she looked for- 
ward incessantly, with the most eager and 
impatient hope. 

To her it now seemed a matter of second- 
ary importance what might be her own feel- 
ings toward Dudleigh. She felt confident | 
of his love toward her, and in the abhorrence 
with which she recoiled from the terrible 
future which Wiggins was planning for her 
she was able to contemplate Dudleigh’s pas- 
sion with complacency. She did not love 
the little man, but if he could save her from 
the horror that rose before her, she resolved 
to shrink from no sacrifice of feeling, but 
grant him whatever reward he might claim. 

Time passed. Six weeks were over, but 
there were no signs of Dudleigh. The sus- 
pense of Edith now became terrible. She 
began to fear that Wiggins had shut him 
out, and had refused to allow him to enter 
again. If this were so, and if Dudleigh had 
submitted to such exclusion, then all was 
indeed lost. But Edith would not yet be- 
lieve it. She clung to hope, and since he 


| pace along the avenue. 
|to go back to the Hall, where all was so 
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had said “six or eight weeks,” she thought 
that she might wait the extreme limit men- 
tioned by him before yielding to despair. 

Eight weeks passed. 

On the day when those weeks had expired 
Edith found herself in a fever of suspense, 
devoured by the most intolerable impatience, 
with all her thoughts and feelings now cen- 
tred upon Dudleigh, and her last hope fixed 
upon him only. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PROPOSAL. 

EIGHT weeks passed. 

Edith’s impatience was uncontrollable. 
Thus far she had passed most of the time in 
her own, room; but now the confinement 
was more than she could endure. She went 
out into the grounds, where she wandered 
day after day, watching and listening, rest- 
lessly and feverishly, for the approach of her 
friend. At length one day, as she was walk- 
ing down. the avenue, a well-known figure 
came up advancing toward her, at sight of 
which a thrill of joy passed through her. 
It was he. At last Little Dudleigh! 

In her great joy she did not seek to con- 
ceal her feelings, or to maintain that reserve 
which thus far she had manifested in her in- 
terviews with him. All this was thrown 
aside. Here stood at last her one true 
friend, the one whose loss she had lamented, 
whose return she had looked for so eagerly ; 
the one friend coming to her through the 
enemies who intervened. Witharapid step 
she advanced toward him. She held out 
her hands, and pressed his warmly. Her 
lips quivered, tears started to her eyes, but 
she did not speak. 

“T am back again, Miss Dalton,” said Lit- 
tle Dadleigh, joyously. ‘“ But how changed 
you are! You have suffered. I see it in 
your face. What is the matter? Has any 
thing new happened? Has that villain 
dared to offer insult? Ah, why was I not 
here before? But I could not come. I 
came as soon as I could.” 

Edith murmured a few words in reply, 
and then they walked together at a slow 
Edith did not care 


gloomy, but preferred the fresh pure air, and 
the cheering face of nature. 

As they walked on together Edith ‘re- 
counted the events of her life since she had 
last seen him. Now all her long pent-up 
feelings burst forth without restraint. At 
last she had some one to whom she could 


confide her sorrows, and she found it sweet 


to talk to one whom she knew to be so full 
of sympathy. To all this Dudleigh listened 
with the profoundest attention, and with 
visible agitation. 
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In all that she said and in all her manner 
Edith freely expressed the joy that she felt 
at once more meeting with a friend so tried, 
in whom she could trust 
so implicitly, and from whom she could find 
sympathy. She had struggled so long in si- 
lence and in loneliness that Dudleigh’s sym- 
pathy seemed doubly sweet. 


so true, so valued, 


When she ceased a long silence followed. 
Dudleigh’s agitation still continued. Sey- 
eral times he looked at her wistfully, inquir- 
ingly, doubtfully, as if about to speak, and 
each time he hesitated. But at last, with a 
strong effort, he spoke. 

“T must say it, Miss 
‘IT am compelled to. 


Dalton,” said he. 
I came here this day 

for the sole purpose of say ing 
which 


something 
may be unwilling to hear. I 
have hesitated long, and staid away lon- 
ger on this account, yet I must say it now. 
You are in a fearful position, Miss Dalton. 
You are in the power of an unprincipled 
and a desperate man. I feel for you most 
Youarealwaysinmythoughts. In 
order to assist you I have done all that I 
could. I do not wish to make any allusions 
to what I have done, but rather to what I 
have felt, and shall feel. 
very dear tome. I know I am not worthy 
of you. You are above me. I am only a 
humble lieutenant; you are the lady of Dal- 
ton Hall; but I can not bear to—to go away 
and leave one whom I love in the power of 
a villain. Dare I offer you my protection? 
Will it be too much to ask you to be mins? 


you 


deeply. 


You have become 


I do not hope that you can look upon me 
just yet with any such feelings as love, but 
I see that you treat me as a friend, and you 
have honored me with your confidence. I 
have never said any thing about my love to 
you, but perhaps you have not been alto- 
gether without suspicion about it. Had I 
found Sir Lionel, or had I thought that he 
was at all accessible, I would never have 
made my humble confession until you were 
in a different position. I am ashamed to 
make it now, for though I know that you 
would not suspect me of any thing base, 
yet it looks as if I were taking advantage 
of your necessities. But I know that to 
a mind like yours such a suspicion would 
never come; and I am comforted by the 
thought that if you do listen to my request 
it will lead to your safety. I think, too, 
that if it were possible for you to consent, 
even if you felt no very tender sentiment 
toward me, you would have from me a de- 
votion such as few others are capable of 
feeling. Under such circumstances you 
might not be altogether unhappy.” 

All this Dudleigh had spoken with fever- 
ish rapidity, and with every sign of the 
strongest agitation, occasionally stopping, 
and then resuming his remarks in a head- 
long way. But if he had felt agitation, 
Edith had felt at least quite as much. At 
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the first mention of his proposal her heag 
sank forward, and she looked fixedly one 
the ground with downcast eyes, while } 
tears fell abundantly. She said nothin, 
Dudleigh in his frequent patises seemed t, 
expect that she would say something, } 
she did not. 

Edith’s feelings were of the most distress 
ing kind. She had, of course, anticipat 
something like this, but had never yet )e, 
able to decide what she should do in +} 
event of such a confession. She did no; 
love him. Her feelings toward him were of 
a totally different kind. It seemed to he; 
that such a feeling as love could never } 
any possibility be felt by her for him. An 
yet she had a very strong regard for him 
His society was very pleasant to her. Shy 
would have done much and sacrificed much 
for his sake. But to be his wife, that was 4 
thing which seemed odious. 

Yet what could she do? Her position was 
intolerable and full of peril. If she wer 
his wife, in one moment she would be safe 
free, and under the protection of one who 
loved her with utter devotion. True, sh 
had no such sentiment toward him as a wif 
should have for a husband, but he himself 
was aware of that, and in spite of that was 
willing, nay, eager, to take her. . She was 
touched to the heart by his self-deprecia- 
tion and profound respect. 

Then, again, she thought, ought not hi 
himself to be considered? Had he n 
claims? He had given himself up to her; 
he had done much for her. He had offere: 
again and again to give up his life for her 
Ought not such rare devotion to meet wit! 
some reward? And what reward could she 
ever give? There was only one which lh 
wanted—herself. Could she refuse hin 
that ? 

Dudleigh said not another word, and in 
that long and most embarrassing silence he 
looked away so as not to add to her confu- 
sion. Edith did not know what to do o1 
say. Could she refuse him? Then how un 
grateful she would be to her best friend! 
But if he should leave her? What then? 
A life of despair! The complete triumph 
of Wiggins. A living death. 

Was it at all singular that she recoiled 
from such an alternative? She could no 
endure this captivity any longer. And was 
it, then, so dreadful to give herself to th 
man who adored her? No. If she did not 
love him, she at least had a strong friend- 
ship, and this in time might change to love 
She had a greater regard for him than fo. 
any other man. Distasteful? It was. Yes 


But it was far better than this imprison- 
She must take him as her husband, 


ment. 
or lose him forever. He could do no mor 
for her unless she became his wife. H 
could only save her by marrying her. 


She was touched by his present attitude. 
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He was waiting so patiently, so humbly. | lips, while an expression of agony came across 
she saw his deep agitation. his face. 
ddenly, by a quick movement, she turn-| But Edith’s eyes were downcast now, and 


od toward him and held out her hand. Dud-| she did not see this new anguish of his; her 
eich took it, and for a moment each gazed | own distress was too great. 


Su 


nto the other’s eyes, regardless of observa Dudleigh dropped her hand again 
n. Dudleigh’s face was deathly pale, and| ‘Where shall it be?” said he, hurriedly 
}and nervously. “It can not be in the Hall. 
“Oh, my friend,” said Edith, in a low, | Will you venture to pass the gates with me? 
esitating voice, “what can I say to you? I will force my way through—or are you 

I can not give you love. I have no such | afraid ?” 
ling, but I feel deep gratitude. I know| “TI can not consent to bloodshed,” said 
r worth. You have done so much, and} Edith. 

[ wish I could feel different. If you take} “I thought of that,” said Dudleigh, “and 
as I am, I~I—I am—yours. But I am|I have one more plan—if you will only con- 
worthy. No, Iam not—not worthy of | sent. It is not much to you who have suf- 

ch devotion. You love me, but I do not \fered so much. It will make your way to 
ve you. WhatcanIdo? Yet in spite of | freedom easy. Can we not meet in the park 
s, if you ask me, I am—yours.” 


s hand as cold as ice. 


| somewhere—in some secluded place ?” 


Edith spoke with downcast eyes and deep 
arrassment and frequent hesitation. Her 
st words died away almost into a whisper. 


“Tn the park?” repeated Edith, abstract- 
edly. 
‘I can bring a clergyman inside,” said 
But the agitation of Dudleigh was now even | Dudleigh, in a low voice. 
greater than her own. A change came over| Edith shuddered. The idea was not yet 
m that was terrible to witness. As he| less repugnant than it had been. But she 
1k her hand he trembled, almost convul-| had consented, and here was this man—her 
sively, from head to foot. His face became | only friend, her adorer—with all his love 
ghastly white, he pressed his hand against land devotion. If she did not love him, she 
s heart, his breathing was thick and op-| must pity him. She had also given her 
ressed, big drops of perspiration started} word. As to the way in which this promise 
rth upon his brow, and at last, to Edith’s | might be carried out, it was a matter of in- 
mazement, he burst into tears, and sobbed | difference. At any rate, she would escap 
loud. Then he dropped her hand, and | from her hateful prison. And what matter 


med away, murmuring some inarticulate | ed it how, or where, or when the ceremony 
vords. might be performed ? 

At this Edith’s confusion passed away, and ‘Oh, Miss Dalton,” said Dudleigh, “ forgive 
hanged to wonder. What was the meaning | me! forgive me! I must go away in two 
fthis? Tears and sobs—and from a man! | days. Could you consent to let this be—to- 
But the thought at once occurred that this | morrow ?” 
was his sensitiveness, and that it arose from Edith made no reply.. She trembled. Her 
er telling him so plainly that she did not | head sank down lower. 
ovehim. ‘ Ican not love him, and he knows “There is one place,” said Dudleigh, and 
t,” she thought, “and it breaks his heart, | then hesitated. 
poor fellow! How I wish I could console Edith said nothing. There was anguish 
im !” in her face and in her heart. 

Suddenly Dudleigh dashed his hand across “The chapel 
his eyes, and walked swiftly onward. Edith “The chapel,” she repeated, dreamily. 
lowed as fast as she could, keeping him in “Tt is hidden among the trees. Do you 
sight, but falling farther and farther behind. | know it? It is away from all observation.” 
At length he turned and came back to meet Edith bowed her head. She knew it well. 
her. His eyes were downcast, and there was It was off the main avenue—not far away 
misery unspeakable on his white face. As/| from the Hall. 
he came up to her he held out his hand, and “Can you get out of the house after dark ?” 
looked at her with a strange, woful gaze. said Dudleigh, in a feverish whisper. “It 

Edith took the hand which he held out. must be after dark, and we must be unob- 

“Miss Dalton,” said he, “you said you|served. For if Wiggins were to see us he 
would be mine.” would come as your guardian and take you 

Edith’s lips moved, but no sound escaped | back, and shut you up—perhaps for life.” 
them. This suggestion about Wiggins chimed in 
“All that you have said, Miss Dalton,” he | with Edith’s own fears. It made her des- 
continued, “I feel most deeply, most keenly ;| perate. The marriage seemed less abhor- 
but how else could it have been? Yet if you} rent; it was eclipsed by the horrors of im- 
will indeed be mine, I will give you my love | prisonment for life. Discovery now—after 
and gratitude. I will save you from—from | that last threat of his—would bring a closer 
danger; I will—will—pbless you.” He] restraint, stricter imprisonment, the loss of 


- A ‘ | 
stopped, and looked at her with quivering | all hope. 
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“T can get out, she said, hurriedly. 

‘Where shall I find you ?” 

‘here is a private door at the east end 

“T know the door.” 

“T can get out through that. 
think of my leaving the Hall after dark.” 

“T will meet you there.” 

Edith sighed heavily. 

“To-morrow evening,” said Dudleigh, “ at 
ten o’clock. It will be dark then. 
meet me ?” 

“T will,” said Edith, calmly. 

“TI shall only hope, then,” said he, “that 
no new restraint may be imposed upon you 
to prevent your coming. And now I will 
go—to meet you to-morrow.” 

He seized her hand in his icy grasp, wrung 
it convulsively, and bowing with his p: ullid | 
face, walked quickly away. 

There was a weight on Edith’s heart: but 
in spite of this, Dudleigh’s last look, his agi- 
tated manner, and his deep love filled her 
with pity, and made her anxious to carry 
out her act of self-sacrifice ( 
so true a friend. 


THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
SEAMEN. 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


HE mate of an English ship wrete to his 
sweetheart : 


“Dear Lizzir,—We sail to-night, and I wish she 
was going without me, for I don’t like the look of 
her, she is so déep in the water; but I won’t show the 
white feather to any one. If she can carry a captain, 
she can carry a mate too. But it’s a great pity that 
the Board of 
load water-mark, and surveyors to see that ships are 


not sent to sea to become coffins for their crews. But | 
I dare say I shall | 
Hoping you | 


don’t torment yourself about me. 
get through it as well as any body else. 
may continue well, 

“T remain, yours fondly, 


Tom.” 


This pretty little note is printed in an} 


English official report, with the simple words 

added, “The ship went to the bottom.” 
Poor “ Lizzie!” no doubt her little heart 

ached as she waited for news of “Tom;” 


but the insurance companies paid for the | 


ship and cargo, and the owners probably 
made a good adventure out of it. 

Do men consciously send ships to sea 
knowing them to be unseaworthy ? 


erpool underwriter recently stated before an | 
official committee that certain vessels were | 


so bad that the companies there refused to 
insure them. “They 
sheep,” he said; 


alone a considerable flock 


were wrecked during that period, eleven 
were abandoned at sea, three foundered, and 
six were condemned, and mostly, we read, 
“sold to foreign owners,” to begin a new 
career under 


No one will 


Will you | 


for so dear and | 


Trade doesn’t appoint some universal | 


| enormous amounts of iron.’ 
| she was surveyed by an American surveyor, whose 


A Liv- | 


are a sort of black | 
and in eleven years there | 
was on the underwriters’ list in Liverpool | 
of these black | 
sheep, no less than 225; of these thirteen | 


some other flag, and drown | 


other’ poor Tome. There appears t to be: ev 
a a reguls urly organized business in se nding t 
a unseaworthy ships. There was cita 

ve fore an E nglish investigating committe, 

| in 1873, a Mr. Fernie, the le sading partner ip 
OL iverpool company, W hich “owns ships an 

| sails them,” and which, it appeared, had los; 

| the following ships in about ten years: 














| 
| 


“1863.—John Linn, wooden sailing vessel, ; t 
| ed at see, coming home from Bombay. No lives los: 
| “*1863.—General Simpson, wooden sailing yesge) jna 
| at the Laccadive Islands, coming home from Bomt 
| Eight lives lost. 2 
| *1863.—Dawn of Hope, wooden sailing vesse] 
ed from Bombay, and was never heard of. ll | 
(twenty-eight) lost. 

“*1864.—Royal Victoria, new iron ship, foundered of 
the Scotch coast on her way to Calcutta. Fourt 
lives lost. 

**1866.—Royal Albert, iron ship, homeward-bon; 

| | from Calcutta, lost off Cornwall. All hands drowr 

**1866.—Uncas, wooden ship, run down in the Chap. 
nel. No lives lost. 

“*1868.— Viceroy, wooden ship, 
San Francisco; cargo, coals. Lost through spontane. 
ous combustion. No lives lost. 

**1868.—Malvern, wooden ship; cargo, coals. Lost 

through spontaneous combustion. 
| ‘*1869.—Great Northern, wooden ship, lost off Bom. 
bay. Sixteen hands lost. 

** 1869.— Windsor Castle (formerly Emilie St. Pierr 

| wooden ship, lost off the coast of France; cargo, coals 

| All hands save one perished (twenty-one). Mr. Fern 
never saw the survivor. He was told the vessel hed ele 
over, 

**1869.—Golden Fleece, steamer, made water and 
| sank off Barry Island. There were two trials, and j 
both the jury found for the underwriters against Mr 
Fernie, on the ground that the vessel was unseaworthy, 
One life lost. 

“1870.—Woburn Abbey (formerly 

| ashore off Pernambuco. No lives lost. 

**1871.—Denmark (formerly Greek Republic), wooden 
ship, lost in ballast coming from Rio to St. John. Sh 
made water and was abandoned. No lives lost. Cargo 
of coals insured.—Mr. Cohen. ‘Was she not well known 
to be a very rotten ship ?’— Witness. ‘ With all ships fif- 
teen years old you would not find every timber sound 
in them. I have every assurance that the vessel was 
perfectly fitted for the work she undertook.’ Captair 
Edgell, one of the commissioners, read a report bh 
made on the vessel in 1870, showing that she was ther 
in very bad condition. ‘She was trussed with trans- 
verse bars of iron screwed up amidships, like an old 
barn or church, before she started on this last voyag: 
| —that is to say, that the whole of the fastenings at 

the beam ends and knees were so rotten that there was 
| no junction on the sides of the ship, and the only way 
| of fastening the ship together was to introduce these 
Mr. Fernie at first said 


from Liverpo 


Bellwood), ru 


name he did not know, but afterward stated that th 
| only surveyor was Captain Rudolf, one of his own 
| partners. The Denmark was purchased for £3500, or 
about one pound a ton. 

“© 1871.—Royal Arthur, iron vessel, homeward-bound 
from Victoria, lost near Waterford. No lives lost. 
| Mr. Fernie blamed the captain for mismanagement. 

‘*1872.—Royal Adelaide, iron vessel, outward-boun 
for Sydney, lost near Portland. Seven lives lost. Mr 
Fernie blamed the captain for carelessness. 

“*1872.—Florine, foundered off Bourbon. 
board drowned. 
| *1872.—Great Australia, from Rangoon, got ashor 

and was lost. No lives lost. 

‘©1872.—Henry Fernie, sprung leak coming fron 
| Rangoon, and sailors refused to come home in her 
| Vessel sold at St. Helena. 
| “1873.—Dunkeld, from Calcutta to Havre. Lost 0! 
the Sand Heads.” 
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Mr. Fernie ought to have said that his 
ompany “owned coffins and sailed them.” 
That is the plain English of it. 


were men who owned coffins and sailed them. 
But a change has come over the sea, as upon 
the land, and nowadays men buy ships as 


When a ship is too old and unseaworthy | they get real estate, or set up a bank, or mar- 


-) be insured, when she enters the decrepit 
iock of “black sheep,” she may still be a 
source of profit. The underwriters will not 
gsure her hull; but they will insure the 
vargo, as though the safety of cargo did not 
jepend on the stanchness of the ship. If 


n0 one Would insure the cargo, then the | 


ship’s occupation would be gone, and she 
would have to be “sold to a foreign coun- 
try,” to become some one else’s coffin. 
‘According to an author, the title of whose 
book is given below,* “ thirty years ago nine- 
ty thousand seamen were sufficient for the 
demands of American commerce; now it re- 
quires five hundred thousand. In the Brit- 
ish and American merchant marine there are 
mployed more than a million men, and at 
least three millions find employment on the 
sea in different parts of the world. There 
we nearly thirty thousand vessels of all 
kinds under the American flag, with an ag- 
gregate capacity of over four million tons.” 
He adds that sailors are shown by mortality 


tables to be the most short-lived of all men, | 


averaging only twelve years of sea-service 
to each man. 

That the rapid growth of maritime com- 
merce has very far outstripped the capacity 
of old laws and safeguards is certain; and 
nost of the abuses of the sea, the sailing of 
seaworthy ships, the incompetency of sea- 
men and the cruelty of masters, the loss of 
life and property, and the suffering of indi- 
viduals, arise out of the fact that the busi- 
ness has grown beyond the control of those 
who used to guard it against abuses—who 


| 


are the underwriters and the governments— | 


just as when a city or town grows too rap- 
idly, its drainage and water supply do not 
keep pace with its population, and then we 
hear of typhus, dysentery, and malarious fe- 
vers, and presently cholera. 

In the old times a ship-owner was almost 
always a merchant of means and character, 
who felt his responsibility, who selected his 
master and mates from men he knew (his 
own neighbors and friends, most likely), and 
who had a personal and kindly interest in 
the crew, whom he expected to welcome 
home from a two or three years’ voyage with- 
out change. 
invested in the cargo, his own character suf- 
fered if the ship was lost, and every precau- 
tion was taken that the voyage should be 
successful. There are still many such ship- 
owners, careful and conscientious men, just 
as even in the best of the old times there 





* Among our Sailors. By J. Grey Jewett, M.D., late 
United States Consul, Singapore. With an Appendix 
containing Extracts from the Laws and Consular Reg- 
ulations governing the United States Merchant Serv- 
ice. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1874. 


His own means were largely | 


| 


ry a wife even, on speculation, with no fur- 
ther interest or aim in the venture than sim- 
ply to make as much money as they can in 
the quickest possible time, and to run the 
greatest risks of loss to others compatible 
with a very great profit to themselves. 

Could it be supposed that any sane man 
would pay money for a ship declared unsea- 
worthy by competent surveyors, and put on 
the black list by underwriters? But a great 
many men, who think themselves very sane 
indeed, will bid for her, and buy her too, if 
she goes cheap enough. In the old slave- 
trading times the wretches who engaged in 
that business, and who could succeed in it 
only by outwitting or outrunning the cruis- 
ers on the watch for them, used to make 
a deliberate calculation that if they could 
land on the Cuban coast, say, one cargo out 
of three, and lose all their vessels, they still 
made handsome fortunes, so great were the 
profits of a slave cargo. Therefore, if the 
first and second ship had been captured, the 
saptain of the third did not hesitate a mo- 
ment to run the third high and dry on shore, 
if only he could thereby gain time over his 
pursuers to land the survivors of those who 
had made the middle passage. When a man 
buys a condemned ship at one pound ster- 
ling or five dollars a ton, he also has made 
a calculation of chances. If he has three 
such, and if he has the luck to lose only 
two, with or without their crews, the first 
year, he will probably make money—that 
is to say, without insurance he may reap a 
large return on his investment. 

But how can he get freights? Of course 
he can afford to carry cheaper than the own- 
ers of stanch and sea-worthy ships, and the 
lowest rate carries the day. The owner of 
the cargo asks but one question, Can I in- 
sure? And if his cargo is insured, it mat- 
ters not to him whether the ship is or not. 
So between careless shippers and careless 
underwriters, and heedless seamen and am- 
bitious captains, this coffin has really a bet- 
ter chance of making money for her owner 
than a thoroughly sea-worthy ship. 

And now, this coffin being loaded and 
ready for sea, her crew come on board. 

I believe it may be stated as a rule, not 
without exceptions, however—of which I 
shall speak later—that when a crew has 
been starved, beaten, or otherwise wronged, 
it is in a ship-of the kind I have been con- 
sidering, a “ black sheep.” Naturally, where 
@ man owns a fine stanch ship, he takes 
some pride in her. He provides her with . 
first-rate officers, he takes some interest in 
the crew, he expects his ship to earn money 
for him not for one year, but for a dozen, 
and therefore she is found and fitted for a 
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long life. But a ship speculator must make 
his money quickly. His old hulk, therefore, 
is skimped in every way. He hires a cheap 
captain and cheap officers ; he puts on board 
poor and insufficient supplies; and as he 
knows the law and keeps carefully out of 
reach of it, and as he has studied his ven- 
ture and means to make money at every 
possible turn in it, he instructs the captain 
that if wages are much lower at his nearest 
port, he had better drive his sailors ashore 
and ship a cheaper crew. 

Suppose a ship carries twenty men at thir- 
ty dollars a month. Suppose at her first 
foreign port sailors are glad to ship for fif- 
teen dollars a month. Suppose the voyage 
to last six months, and the outward trip to 
last a month. If he can get rid of his first 
crew and ship a cheaper at the first port, he 
will make fifteen hundred dollars. Ofcourse, | 
under ordinary circumstances, the first crew 
would not leave. They have shipped for the 
voyage; they expect to stay. If the cap- 
tain discharges them regularly, he must pay 
in before the United States consul three 
months’ wages for each man; and that the 
owner of the coffin knows very well would 
not pay. 

What then? If, in such a case, the cap- 
tain of the coffin is a brute, zealous to please | 
his master; if he is a brute such as was a 
certain “ Bully” who used to leave his ship 
in the pilot-boat, get landed at Sandy Hook, 
and skulk in out-of-the-way places for fear 
of the police until his ship was ready for | 
sea again—in that case his course is very | 
simple. From the day the coffin leaves home | 
until she reaches her first port her “ Bully” | 
captain beats and starves and maltreats his 
crew. Mostly it is not for his own pleasure 
he does this. It is not very amusing to beat 
men over the heads with belaying-pins or 
across the shins with handspikes. Followed 
day after day, it may become monotonous 
even to the worst of Bullies. But it is his 
business. It is one of the duties for which 
he shipped. Skimp, the owner of the coffin, 
wants to “make his little fifteen hundred 
dollars,” and there is, unluckily, no other | 
way to make that fifteen hundred dollars. 
“Tf any of your men should desert,” Skimp 
said to Bully, as they shook hands on the 
wharf, “‘you will easily hire men in their 
places, and at lower wages, where you are 


in ” 
going. 


And as Bully nods, Skimp adds, | 
“You may even find men willing to work their 
way home for nothing.” What a pleasant 
reflection ! 

Bully gets a hundred dollars a month. It 
is almost without exception a cheap captain 
who abuses kis crew; and this because if he 


| 


Were a competent man he would not need to | 


do it. A ship-captain who is a thorough | 
seaman, master of his profession, capable 
and worthy to command a good ship, may 
be, and often is, rigid, exacting, a martinet; 


| ladies and young people. 


| This changed him 


he may carry on sail heavily ; he may 1 qu 

the utmost seamanship from every body o, 
board; he may have a passion to key p hi 
ship neat ; but he will hardly ever abuse } 


} 
tls 


crew ; and the seamen quickly recogniz th 
character and peculiarities of such a mq 
and often like him none the less that he 
somewhat authoritative and exacting, “ee 
cause they know that if he makes his oy 
rights respected, he respects also theirs, 
3ut Bully, cheap Bully, having taken his 
cue from Skimp, sets out on his voyage wit} 
a declaration of war against his crew. 4 


| tells them that he is going to make th 


coffin a hell for them, he seeks an occasio 
for a quarrel, he earns his cheap pay, and 
pleases Skimp. 

Do you think this a fancy sketch? Her 
is a plain unvarnished tale from the book 
we have under consideration, the experienc 
of no less a person than a United States con. 
sul: “On my voyage from Boston to th; 
East Indies in 1869 I took passage in a, 
American bark, commanded by one of th 
most corrupt men I ever knew. He was 
coarse, brawling, lying, s‘vearing, drinking 
creature. During the seasickness of my fam- 
ily, amidst the raging of the storm, we could 
hear his harsh voice all about the decks, 
‘breathing out threatenings and slaughter, 
uttering the most blasphemous oaths, and 
calling the seamen the vilest of names. As 


|my wife and little son were on board wit! 
| me, I took frequent occasion to rebuke this 


foul-mouthed person for his conduct. I i: 


formed him that we were not used to hear- 
ing such language; that it was improper at 
all times, and especially in the presence of 
I reminded him 
that I had paid several hundred dollars to 
the owners for our passage, and was assured 
by them that we should have a pleasant and 
comfortable voyage as far as the ship’s of- 
cers were concerned; that I did not bargai 
to make a long voyage in company with 
profanity, and, unless he modified his cvun- 
duct, I should report him to the owners. 
somewhat for a short 
time. He even apologized. But, owing to 
the secret use of stimulants, he frequently 
broke out afresh during the voyage, at the 
table, on deck, every where, using the vilest 
language, to such an extent that my family 


| did not come to the table for days at a time. 


I afterward reported him to the ship-owners, 
but being men of the same nature, they con- 
tinued to keep him in their service. This 
captain informed me that he did not consid- 
er it perjury to swear to a false manifest; 
that he had so sworn to one at Hong-Kong 
knowing it to be false; and that the own- 
ers required him to do so, otherwise they 
would dismiss him. Since that time the 
owners (a firm largely engaged in the East 
India trade) have been prosecuted by the 
United States government at New York fo1 
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making a fraudulent entry of a cargo of 
sugar, valued at $400,000, and for attempt- 
ng to bribe the custom-house authorities, 
in what was known at the time (1871) as 
the ‘Great Sugar Case.’ The captain’s story, 
therefore, may have been a truthful state- 

This officer was a self-confessed per- 
jurer, and sotlost to shame as to boast of 
is infamy. He did not pretend to be hon- 
rable in his dealings with his feliow-men, 
cause, aS he said, ‘it didn’t pay! His 
sual table-talk was about the poor defense- 
ess seamen he had punished, striking them 
with brass knuckles, breaking this man’s 
iaw and fracturing that man’s skull, so that 
they were knocked out of use for a whole 
yoyage sometimes, always taking good care, 
as he boasted, to provoke the men to violent 
speech, that he might have the law on his 
side. I remember that the poor white cabin- 
joy, ‘Joe,’ was a special object for him to 
vent his spleem upon, to curse at during 
meals, between meals, on deck, and in the 
cabin, threatening to ‘bust his head, to 


ment. 


‘split his nose,’ to ‘mash his mouth.’ All| 


this to a mere boy, in the presence of the 
passengers! It was cowardly and mean; 
and yet this man was retained in command 
of the ship, and all on board, including the 
passengers, were compelled to endure his 
woarseness for months. We were unavoid- 
ably in this man’s company for over four 
aonths, and there was something almost 
nfernal in the association. Not only was 
he immoral, but he had a very superficial 
knowledge of navigation. On several ocea- 
sions he was ignorant of the position of the 
ship, and many and loud were the wrangles 
between him and the first mate after they 
had both worked up the latitude, each con- 
wadicting the other. When we were going 
out of the Straits of Banca, a narrow chan- 
nel on the coast of Sumatra, this captain, 
by bad management, came near losing the 
ship on ‘Fredrik Hendrik Rocks.’ 
to come to anchor in a swift-running tide 
not more than a hundred yards from these 
dangerous rocks, and there lie and watch 
the sea break over them for hours. Again, 
when entering the Straits of Rhio, in great 
tribulation he told me, with an oath, ‘he 
didn’t know where he was—he couldn’t find 
his position ! ” 

How curiously this true story covers the 
whole ground. Like owners, like captain. 
Skimp and company at home, and Bully on 
board their ship, were people of the same 


kidney, and incompetence and fraud went | 


hand in hand with brutality. 

So close and so almost invariable is this 
connection that whenever you read of the 
rutal treatment of seamen on board a ship, 
you may take it for granted that the owners 
are as much to blame as the officers, and that 
they ought to be united in the same condem- 
nation, and made to suffer with their agent. 


We had | 
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It is not extravagant to say that almost 
if not quite every abuse of the sea it is in 
the power of conscientious and careful ship- 
owners to remedy without the interference 
of old laws or the enactment of new. But 
all ship-owners are not conscientious, and 
laws, after all, are not needed for good men. 

The wrongs which seamen suffer are com- 
prised under three or four heads. First is 
the sending to sea of vessels which are un- 
seaworthy, or so deeply or carelessly loaded 
This could be easi- 
ly prevented by greater care on the part of 
the underwriters who insure ships and car- 
If a cargo can not get insured, few 
men would risk it in a ship which belonged 
in the catalogue of black sheep. 

Second comes the shipping of the men. 
The present excellent shipping law has cured 
many evils clustering around this part of 
the sailor’s life, the causes of which the pub- 
lic scarcely understands, and which ship- 
owners and captains could do much to pre- 
vent by their own efforts did they choose. 
Sailors are gregarious; they haunt certain 
not very reputable parts of the town, where 
they are apt to spend their savings rapidly, 
and then they must go to sea again. When 
| a sailor wants a ship he applies not to the 

owner or the captain, but to a shipping mas- 
| ter, an agent who undertakes to secure a 
| crew for the ship without trouble to the 
| owner or captain. It is the shipping mas- 
| ter who engages the seamen, selects them, 
| pays them their “advance,” and holds them 
| in hand until the ship is ready to sail. It is 
| the sailor boarding-house keeper oftenest 
who deals with the shipping master, sup- 
plies him with men, and receives the greater 
| part of the advance money. Oftenest the 
| owner never sees the crew on whom depends 
| in a large measure the safety of his ship; 
| and the captain does not see them until he 
| comes on board as the lines are cast off. 
| 


as to endanger the ship. 


goes. 


Suppose they come aboard drunk ; suppose 
a large part of them are incompetent, and 
| others of them diseased ? It is too late then 
to remedy the matter; the ship puts off to 
sea, and the captain, enraged perhaps at the 
| cheat for which his neglect is chiefly to 
blame, falls to abusing his men. The great- 
est atrocities have been committed, and, in- 
deed, are sometimes still perpetrated, in the 
shipping of men. It is but a few months 
since a mechanic in Baltimore, an industri- 
ous man, with a family depending upon him, 
was kidnaped, put on board a vessel which 
instantly sailed, and only returned, after se- 
rious suffering and long detention, to find 
his family in want and himself mourned as 
dead. Our author mentions another case 
of the same kind which came under his own 
observation. When freights are high, and 
seamen scarce, extraordinary and criminal 
means are frequently used to procure crews 
for ships. In New Orleans some years be- 
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fore the war it was no uncommon thing for | time we demand to be treated civilly, } 


a ship to be towed to the Pass with a whole 
crew kidnaped and lying in the forecastle 
stupefied by opium, with which they had 
been drugged. There was a story there of 
an unscrupulous sailor boarding-house keep- 
er to whom had come the day before an un- 
cle from Ireland, a venerable person in knee- 
Him his nephew drugged—being 
compelled to make up the tale of a ship’s 
crew—and stuffed him into the forecastle as 
an able seaman, pocketing in his name the 
hundred and fifty dollars advance money 
which was just then paid for the “run” to 
Liverpool ; and thus the poor old creature 
spent but a single day in the new country 
before he was borne back to the old. The 
shipping act has put a stop to most of the | 
abuses connected with the shipping of sea- | 
men. 

Third comes the tyranny of the sea; and | 
here, as I believe, the sailors are themselves | 
to a certain extent to blame. When men | 
submit to blows they must expect blows. | 
The law forbids resistance, and lays heavy | 
penalties on mutiny; but no law in the 
world can prevent a man from self-defense. 
There would be less brutality if officers 
knew that it was dangerous; nor would a 
jury, in the present state of public opinion, | 
convict a seaman who, being struck and 
maltreated, should strike back and even 
kill his assailant. There used to be an un- 
written as well as a written law of the sea, 
and this common law, twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, was pretty rigidly enforced by 
crews who knew both their duties and | 
rights. For instance, it was a part of this 
unwritten law that no officer had a right to 
come into the forecastle without due notice | 
to the men, and their consent. It happened 
that an impatient mate, finding the watch 
somewhat slow to turn out, as he thought, 
leaped into the forecastle to hurry them up. 
Instantly the dim lamp was extinguished, 
boots, tin pans, books, and other objects be- 
gan to fly about, and the mate, like a pru- | 
dent man, got on deck as quickly as he 
could; and as his men were usually alert, | 
obedient, and thorough seamen, he had the | 
good sense to say nothing about the circum- | 
stance, while they, on their part, had also 
the good sense to take no advantage of 
their victory. 

Again, a mate stood upon the quarter- 
deck, and, with a volley of oaths and threats, 
ordered some men aloft who had but just 
come aboard, and had not yet been turned 
to duty. They happened to be thorough 
seamen, and they marched aft in a body, 
stood with hats off before the astonished 
mate, and the oldest sailor, acting as spokes- 
man for all, said, quietly, “Sir, we have | 
shipped here as able seamen. We know our | 
duty, and mean to do it; if we fail in any re- | 
spect, do with us what you like. But mean- 


breeches. 


| been to sea: listen to me. 


| and paid as able seamen. 
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| hereafter you swear at one of us, he wil] See 
back at you; and if you strike one of us, y, 
will kill you.” There was a brief silence, aft. 
er which the mate said, quietly, “Go forwara 
men, and turn to your duty. Two of yo 
go aloft and cross the top-gallant yard, t} 

remainder stand by ;” and in‘a long and ml 
dious voyage there was never even a threa; 
of trouble or abuse on board that ship. T), 
mate, a thorough seaman and a quick-tey 
pered man, had driven one crew ashore jy 
such terror that they went to prison, losing 
their wages and clothes, rather than remaiy 
on the ship. His excuse was that they wer 
not sailors, but skulks. And certainly he 
treated the sailors who had dared to fay 
him down with careful kindness. 

Of course where a man ships himself as ay 
able seaman, and proves to be ignorant of 
the sea, he is likely to suffer. To beat and 
abuse even such a poor creature is wrong 
but there are extenuating circumstances fo, 
it. Half a dozen years ago, wandering along 
the East River piers on an idle afternoon, | 
fell into conversation with the mate of 
beautiful clipper ship, and asked him if he 
too, who seemed a pleasant-spoken and gen. 
tlemanly fellow, abused his men. He hesi 
tated a moment, then replied, “ You hay 
At Singapore wi 
shipped a crew of twenty-four men, all rated 
When we got t 
sea I found only four of them could steer th 
ship. The four were good men, and I took 
sare of them. As to the twenty thieving 
skulks, whose work these four poor fellows 
had to do, I beat them and hazed them w 
til, I believe, they were fit to jump over 
board. Do you blame me?” 

Now, as a shoresman, I blamed the mate 
certainly. Mr. Bergh would hardly forgiv: 
me if I did not. But as a seaman, familiar 
with such cases, I confess that I saw exten- 
uating circumstances. Consider: there were 


| twenty-four men, all shipped at the same 


wages and to do the same duties, yet twen- 
ty of them proved unable to perform that 
one of a seaman’s duties which is the most 
difficult, the most wearying, the most tedi- 
ous, and the most dreaded of all, namely, 
steering the ship; and this labor, exhaust- 
ing and trying enough when divided among 


| a large crew, fell entirely upon four men. 


But beating the others did not mend mat- 
ters? No; and hanging a murderer does 
not bring his victim to life again. It is to 
discourage the others. Providence has not 
blessed all men with good temper and pa- 
tience. This mate may have been cruel 
to the fellows he rightly called thieving 
skulks; but he saw no other way to redress 
a most grievous wrong. The law gave nei- 
ther him nor the four good and true sailors 
nor the owners any satisfaction. It was a 
case of Lynch-law. 
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There are a good many such cases, and 
there is one remedy for them—a law obli- 
ing every ship to carry a certain number 
fapprentices, young men and boys indent- 
ired to the owner, or perhaps to the captain, 
sho should be obliged to train them to sea- 
nanship. Such alaw,rigidly enforced, would 
give US presently a more respectable class 
fseamen. It would give to every owner 
yr captain a following of more or less trusty 
youngsters, personally attached to him, look- 
ng to him for promotion, and to be depend- 
d upon in all emergencies. In ships of 
nore than a thousand tons burden such ap- 
yrentices ought to mess and sleep not in the 
forecastle, but on the main-deck ; and in dif- 
ferent ways their relations to the ship and 

er officers ought to be, and naturally would 

, more intimate than those of the crew 

Of course an apprentice law is a slow 

ire. But it is almost the only way by 
vhich we can create a body of seamen; and 
fto it were added a law, on the one hand, 
making owners as well as officers liable for 
the acts of lawless brutality of the latter— 
not unjust, because the captain or mate is 
but the agent of the owner—and, on the 
other hand, punishing with imprisonment 
it hard labor glaring incompetence in men 
vho ship as able seamen, there would pres- 
ently, I venture to believe, be but little bru- 
tality practiced upon the high seas in our 

If you say that such penalties are 

oo severe and far-reaching, the answer is 
that all the laws of the sea are of the same 
nature, and necessarily so. The omission 
of a single one of several apparently trifling 
ucts by a ship master or owner on sailing from 
rarriving at a port exposes him to a heavy 
fine, and may even forfeit his ship. Why 
shall not both the owner and his agent, as 
well as his ship, be similarly held responsi- 
le for inhuman treatment of a crew? If 
the government may protect its rights by 
the most severe and summary penalties, why 
shall not the lives and persons of seamen, 
human beings, be equally guarded ? 

As to punishment for the incompetency 
of the loafers, thieves, and roughs who now- 
adays frequent the sea, and make a forecastle 
a place of terror for honest seamen, it is, as 
every good seaman will bear me witness, 
very much needed. It should be properly 
guarded, so as to prevent a mean or wicked 
captain or owner from wronging good men ; 
but its penalties should be so severe as to 
drive away from the sea the wretches who 
make the name of sailor nauseous. A trained 
seaman is a respectable person. He is a 
good deal of a boy ashore ; he probably gets 
drunk when liquor comes in his way; he 
may even come aboard drunk; but he is 
brave; he has a strong sense of duty; he 
has so great a pride in his profession that he 
$s usually something of a pedant, for he is apt 
to think that the man who can “ hand, reef, 
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and steer, and heave the lead,” is the best of 
But as he has traveled far 
and long, he is sure to have some intelligence, 
and a good knowledge of men, which gives 
him tact. A ship’s forecastle filled with a 
good crew of able seamen is a very respect- 
able place compared with a country stcre on 
a winter morning. Such a crew—are there 
such yet, O Sea?—such a crew usually 
knows how to take care of itself. It is when 
half a dozen good sailors are, by the careless- 
ness of owner and captain, and the raseality 
of agents and boarding-house keepers, mixed 
up with a dozen or ascore of skulking scoun- 
drels, that the forecastle and the whole ship 
presently become a place fit only for devils. 
As in the beginning of this article there 
are some figures showing the carelessness of 
English underwriters and the recklessness of 
British ship-owners, we will give here some 
figures also of our own merchant marine. 
American sea- going vessels are not as 
well built nowadays as they were thirty, 
or even twenty, years ago. This is evident 
from the fact that more American-built ves- 
sels are now lost annually, in proportion to 
the number built, than formerly; and of 
those lost many are comparatively new ves- 
This may seem strange when we con- 
sider all the great modern discoveries in 
nautical science, and the modern improve- 
ments in ship-building ; but statistics prove 
the statement to be correct. The author 
from whom I before quoted obtained from a 
high official source—the United States Reg- 
ister’s Office, Washington, D. C.—the num- 
ber of vessels constructed in the United 
States during a given period some thirty 
years ago, and the number of vessels lost 
belonging to the United States during the 
same period, and it is herewith appended: 


created beings. 


sels. 


No. of Vessels 


1841.. 
1842... 

1848..... 

1844... , 

.. 1088... 
4069... 

By the above statement it appears that 
there were 4069 vessels built in the United 
States during the five years enumerated, 
and during the same period 688 vessels un- 
der the American flag were lost, which is 
nearly equal to seventeen per cent. of the 
number built. Now, if we take the statis- 
tics of five years nearer our present time, 
we will find that the ratio of loss has in- 
creased to a most remarkable extent. Here 
are the figures: 
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In the above statistics the number lost is 
equal to over forty per cent. of the number 
built, which is an increase of more than 
twenty-three per cent. over the ratio of 

disasters indicated in the preceding table. 
The question naturally arises, What is the 
cause, or what are the causes, of this increase 
of wrecks of American-built The 
author answers, as to wooden vessels, that 
the causes are various. Our wooden vessels 
are not as well constructed as they used to be. 
The timber is insufficient in quantity, not so 
good in quality, not so carefully selected, not 
so thoroughly seasoned ; the timbers are not 
so strongly bolted together; iron bolts are 
used instead of copper, and, even where cop- 
per heads appear, the shaft of the bolt is fre- 
quently of iron. Where in former times it 


vessels ? 


required years to build a ship, it is now done | 


in a few months. When a close-fisted ship- 
owner desires to build a vessel, he contracts 
with the ship-builder who will do the work 
for the lowest possible price. The ship- 
builder is as desirous to make money as the 
ship-owner save hence he never 
drives a bolt or screws on a nut that can be 
saved; and some are so corrupt as to put in 
short bolts, which only go part of the dis- 
tance required, or the copper head termi- 
nates in an iron shaft. All iron in a sea- 
going vessel, when unprotected by paint or 
cement, is affected very injuriously by sea- 
water, bilge-water, and by the gases and 
chemical action arising from certain car- 
goes, while copper will remain unaffected, 
and outlast any wood. Now when a vessel, 
constructed of knotty, sappy, badly seasoned 
timber, some of it cut across the grain, im- 
properly bolted together with iron bolts, has 
been at sea a few years, the wood contracts, 
the iron becomes oxidized, the timbers rot, 
and, if the vessel is caught in a storm, it goes 
ashore or strikes a rock, and falls to pieces 
like a house built of cards. 

“Another great cause of shipwreck—and 
this is not peculiar to American ships—is 
overloading. A large majority of vessels go 
to sea too deeply laden, so that when a storm 
of even usual magnitude arises they are taken 
at a great disadvantage, and frequently go 
to the bottom, carrying down many valua- 
ble lives. I know several New York and 
Boston firms in the China, East India, and 
Southern trade who have become notorious 
for overloading their vessels. With such 
firms a vessel rated of 1000 or 1200 tons bur- 
den is made to carry 1500 to 2000 tons. This 
is almost invariably the case on the home- 
ward voyage, when the cargo is valuable, 
and, the distance being great, the owners 
desire to carry as much as possible, some- 
times overreaching themselves 
all.” 


is to 


and losing 


The anxious and even furious competition 
in trade which has affected all business since 
the great gold discoveries of California and 
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Aaintasiline cnnbiaes Ww ‘ith the discoveries , 
new methods and styles of ship- building 
the introduction of steam-ships, has ¢ 
ehanged the manners and customs 
Vessels are no longer so stanch ar 
sailors are no longer as skillful. As Wit 
railroads, but in a greater degree, men wi 
not learned to adapt themselves to , 
changes; and doubtless the whole syste, 
of insurance of ships and cargoes, as wel] as 
the inanner of shipping and employing crews 
needs to be revised before the most serioys 
evils which now disgrace our and the Srit- 
ish mercantile marine can be remedied. Ii 
is to give some hints of the changes re quired 
that I have ventured upon this article. 


ang 
greatly 
of the 
Sea. 





JO AND I. 


WASN’T born in the mountains. Dia 

you think so? Bless you! no, indeed, 
I was born down on the coast, and christep- 
ed in the spray. And when I came up her 
I didn’t know any thing about nature—to 
speak of, you know, as the old man sai( 
about his religion; and as for all this talk 
about forms and profiles and dips that the 
summer boarders go through, putting things 
into the mountains’ heads they ’d never think 
of, why, I’d heard nothing of the sort; and 
I hated the mountains! Not that I didn’ 
recognize beauty when I saw it, though | 
didn’t know it by name; for pictures of mj 
sea-coast were always slipping before my 
eyes when I shut them; morning twilights 
with a blush creeping across the gray wa- 
ters, and the: morning-star looking back at 
you out of every breaking wave ; afternoons 
when the wind and the tide were fair, and 
the great ships went out on their voyages 
to the farther Indies with all sail set; sun- 
sets when the sea swung in among the rocks 
and up the sandy coves, as if the blue and 
scarlet and purple of the hangings of the 
tabernacle had cast their shadow there. Aad 
then I used to grow so thirsty, so fairly 
thirsty, for one sight of the open shining 
level, used to long so for a breath, a full, 
satisfying breath, of its salt breezes, used to 
tease Jo so to move that way, that I made 
his life a burden to him! And as for the 
beauty of the hills, the mists, and the lights, 
and the rainbows—why, I shut my eyes to 
it all, and wouldn’t see it. 

But Jo was a mountaineer. He had come 
down to our academy for his education, and 
then we—we—well, we fell in love, you 
know, and that was all about it. When it 
same his time to go out in the world, he 
asked me if I would make it easier by going 
with him, and so we were married. But as 
for making it easier— 

Well, we went, and staid a while at his 
father’s, and then we took our way, with 
half a dozen others, to the place which his 
father had given us out of a township of 
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wild land that he owned farther up the 


»ountains, following the road that ran into 
Canada: as for a railroad there then, we 


should sooner have thought of going by bal- 
ion! And we reached there at dark, and 
" thered Sorrel and the cow, and camped out 
n hemlock boughs. And we had a bed, and 
, little Dutch oven, and a basket of tins, 
wd a dog—Bose—worth more than ever I 
was! 

It was all forest. Black and bristling, the 
soods marched on and up to the very top 

f the nearer hills, and hid the stony sum- 
mits behind. And when we built our camp- 
fre, and the great shadows and the fierce 
lights began to go and come, skimming like 
enormous wings, the place to me was full of 
horrors, and it was only with trembling 
ind foreboding that I lay down on the hem- 
lock boughs, with the stars wheeling on 
above me. As I saw the light flare upon 
the openings of the wood, I filled them with 
grisly fancies: what might burrow in their 
depths I could not say—catamounts and 
wolves and bears, Jo said, and we were 
ready for them; but as for me, I was al- 
ways on the look-out for some new and un- 
known beast to steal up and roll its huge 
eyeballs across the fire—these dark and 
cruel mountain-sides, so silent save when 
now and then they hallooed among them- 
selves over a falling rock, seemed the places 
to produce it. And I don’t think I ever 
slept so as to lose myself entirely till our log- 
cabin was trunneled through and through, 
and its door bolted with a pin the size of my 
am. But then I slept one long, sound sleep, 
as deep as the sleep of Eutychus, and not 
all the yelping that went on between Bose 
and the mountain echoes could wake me; 
for, you see, I never was any thing but a 
bundle of nerves, up to-day with the strain 
because I must be, and down to-morrow be- 
cause I could be. 

Still there was work to do, though my 
share was light enough; and when the first 
gloom wore off there was a sort of picnick- 
ing about it all while the summer lasted, 
and Bose and I used to sit on the big rock 
in the middle of the water-fall, under the 
green flicker, and watch the choppers, and 
try to like it. I should have liked it—the 
woods on one side were so pleasant, with 
the light shining through their leaves, and 
carrying their sunny distances far up against 
the sky, with all manner of mosses and 
vines and flowers growing as if the whole 
wood was made for them, and that I’d never 
seen before, and felt as if I had discovered, 


and with the brooks, the wild bright brooks, | 
torrents of sunshine and shadow and foam ; 
and, on the other side, the dark pines spread 
up and away their frowning shadow ; and all | 
the time the murmur of leaves and boughs 
and waters swelling and sighing, but never 
dying; and as the clearing opened more and 


more, the great mountains coming out and 
ringing us like the walls of a fortress. That’s 
how I see it now. Then the mountains 
themselves seemed to be the enemy; no 
friends of mine, as they were of Jo’s. They 
stood up hostile before me, so dark, you see, 
so scarred in battling with the weather ages 
before I was born, so old, so old—unknown 
and terrific. It makes me shiver now to re- 
member how I felt. I thought with horror 
of the clefts and chasms lifted among the 
clouds, in which these sunny little streams 
were born—a horror that used to follow 
them up into the savage gloom. I thought 
with horror of the fate of any one lost upon 
them; I thought with horror of the great 
glare of the white light when the winter 
should come. 

But long before the winter came our little 
log-cabin was ready, and we were in it; 
small enough our furnishing, too—two chairs 
made out of barrels, and a bedstead and a 
table and a set of shelves of the rough plank. 
What would any of your girls think of tak- 
ing up life in that way? But a beginning, 
Jo called it, as he rubbed his hands and look- 
ed about him; and then he strode across the 
place and took me in his arms, and begged 
me to be more hopeful, and said it hurt him 
to see me so. And I— I flung away from 
him and cried. Well, that was the way I 
made it easy for Jo. By September the 
whole party of us were settled on our own 
places; we could just see one house from 
our door—there were some half dozen in all, 
each within hail of the other, and there 
wasn’t another settlement for nearly twenty 
miles. 

And of course it was dull for a sociable lit- 
tle body like me, that loved friends and frol- 
ics, and pretty dresses and admiring looks. 
And when, after the morning had made a 
rosy and golden splendor of the mists that 
had smoked up under every crest and across 
every ledge, the wind rose and tore them 
into ragged edges, and blew them across the 
face of the sun till they shut us in like one 
wide gray curtain, it seemed to me one might 
as well be dead. “It’s like living in the 
bowels of the earth!” I cried. 

“We're working our way out, Sue,” Jo 
answered, cheerily—oh, he was such acheery 
soul !—“ and we'll soon see daylight.” 

And so the axes kept ringing, felling tree 
after tree. I could hear the chopping in the 


| woods and the echo of it all day long—what 


echoes there were there, to be sure! You 
should have heard the thunder roll away 
into a puff, and every roll of it mere music, 
while some sentinel tree suddenly blazed 
back a column of writhing, twisting fire 
against the purple cloud that was throwing 
out its lightnings. But I didn’t enjoy any 
of it then, and no more did Bose. Jo used 
to come running home, with his axe over his 
shoulder, for he knew how I felt, and he al- 
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ways found me on my knees with the great 
Bible on the chair before me, and my head 
wrapped in my apron—it did seem as if we 
were in the very secret place of the thunders. 
And when the rain fell—well, they may have 
seen such rain from Ararat!—then the lit- 
tle brooks that had been shrinking in their 
beds, and were sometimes only a wet trickle 
along the rocks, would suddenly spurt out 
in a foaming 













jet, and othcr foaming jets 
down upon them, till, when 
the sun came out and shone on them with 
all their bubbles and rainbows, they were 
like a ladder of light into the sky; and they 
were on all sides of us, and shut us out even 
from our neighbors for days together—and 
that was what I thought of—they were so 
rapid and strong. 

‘So much the better for our mill and its 
dam, when built,” said Jo. ‘“ Neighbors be 
blessed! Every summer shower ’ll give us 
a big backwater.” 

“Tf it doesn’t sweep it all away,” said I. 

“ And if it does, nobody can say we haven’t 
timber enough to build another,” laughed Jo. 

“ How can you be so light-hearted, Jo?” 

“Why, I look on the bright side.” 

“There isn’t any bright side to look on, 
that I can see,” I answered. 

“Well, then, make believe there is, my 
darling. Do you think we'd ever get along 
if I sat down and moped and cried beside 
you?” And then he gave me a kiss, and 
was off at his work again, leaving Bose on 
guard. 

3y the time we were established in our 
homes the mooseberries were lighting up 
the shady places in great red clusters, and 
wherever the trees had been felled the ferns 
and brakes spread a carpet of brown and 
gold that made you think the sunshine was 
there in the grayest day. 





come leaping 


































built bonfires of the fallen trees, that sent 
huge shadows about us like a dance of gob- 
lins; and suddenly one evening it seemed as 








of fire, for the burning logs had cast their 
cinders over the dry woods, and the forest 
was in flames. “ Now,” I said, “indeed, we 
are ruined, for there goes all your timber!” 

“Oh, maybe not,” said Jo, clearing away 
the worry of his look, and shading his eyes— 
what blue eyes they were, under the white 
forehead and over the tanned cheek! and 
how bright his curling hair was! Oh, he! 
was a beauty, my Jo, though maybe you’d 
never think it now—he’s a beauty still to 
me. Me? Oh no, never. I was a little 
brown thing, with clean white teeth, that’s 
all. “Oh, maybe not,” said Jo. “And all 
is, we must make the best of it: burned land 
is good for wheat, and we can have a tre- | 
mendous wheat field next year. Won’t fa- 
ther be surprised ?” 

























““And oh, Joe! just see—the ashes! The 
air’s full of it! It’s over every thing!” For 





| precipices. 


At night the men | 


if the whole world were nothing but a blaze | 


I never lost a point, and 
every trouble. 

“Tt ll fall,” he said. “And ashes js ai 
good a fertilizer as there is, and it won't hy, 
any of the land hereabouts, I guess. | ¢. 
you, Sue, we can’t go astray—it’s all gris 
that comes to our mill. And, by-the-y 
after the saw-mill is up next year, we'll ty» 
our attention to another mill with a sree 
of stones and a hopper, and soon be grindi, 
our own grist in reality.” 

But I didn’t believe him; I didn’t want ; 
believe him; I didn’t want him to suec 
here; I hoped the whole undertaking wo ‘ld 
be disastrous, and he’d get something to 4 
down at salt-water. And so he talked 0 
about his plans and probabilities, while he 
watched that great spirit of evil sweeping 
up the mountain, and leaving unguessed 
gaps and rifts behind it, disclosing th, 
mouths of hidden dens, and baring the black 
“Plenty of bear-steak, done t 
a turn!” said Jo, as he still marked the wa 
the fire trended, while, as night deepened 
showed us a scene, below us and aboy 
strange and awful as the Judgment-day it 
self—the river winding like a lava strean 
through all the dusky country, the low hills 
starting into light, the red and angry brows 
of the great mountains opposite us, and th. 
sky flushing and darkening and springing 
higher from the pillars of the lighted smoke 

“Oh, now I see why they forbade the old 
worship on the hill-tops and high places!” | 
exclaimed. “Just see, Jo! they look like 
altars burning to some great abominab 
heathen god !” : 

“No, indeed,” said Jo. “They look like 
friendly beacons to me— By George, I be- 
lieve the fire’s blowing over into the wild 
State land! Itis! Well, if that’s so, there's 
more’n enough timber left, and the farm’s 
cleared better than a gang of men could do 


made the most os 


Yd 


| it in six months !” 





“Ts it?” said I, dismally. 

“But Pve got some grimy work ahead, 
with all the smut and charcoal,” said Jo. 
“You'll think your husband’s a blackamoor, 
Sue, when you bring him out his dinner 
Oh, I’ve heard father tell a dozen times how 
he went through all this. But I'll have a 
piece plowed and down in winter rye befor 
Tm many days older, and we'll have such a 
wheat field and such clover next summer as 
it will do your heart good to see a shadow 
sweep across! Won’t we, Bose ?” 

“ But you’re always so sure, Jo!” 

“None too sure. This time next year—the 
spring after, at any rate—we'll be in a frame 
house, and we’ll have another cow and a yoke 
of steers; we'll have butter to send down to 
market, and eggs; and there’ll be turkeys 
enough gobbling round here to feed a regi- 
ment! You don’t believe it?” said Jo. 
“Just wait and see.” 


“T’ve got to, I suppose,” I said, sullenly, 
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llenly, 


the wall, and never let on I knew a thing I never 
about it when he did come. And the next “Keep still, Sue—that’s all you have to 
morning the equinoctial was blowing up the | do,” he exclaimed. “I’ve been up here and 
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dg went in and went to bed. Idon’tknow| “And I may fall over and roll down some 


t I'd have done about that time if I| of these dreadful places.” 
‘You couldn’t. I’m here.” 


ha 


,in’t had the refuge of the bed in every fit | 


| 
ed “ | ‘ : 
fe eulks. Jo didn’t come for a long while ; | “Oh, you ain’t omnipotent, Jo. Do let 


stood out there in the red light, his arms/| me off! And what if the horse should fall! 


ided and his head upon his breast, Bose | Oh, Jo, it’s getting worse and worse! Look! 


: é 
king at him curiously ; and I don’t know | the tops of the trees are out of sight beneath 


shether I heard him saying a prayer or | us. It’s all bare rock. And I’m so high up 
shether I dreamed I did; but if I did, all| on this horse! Are we going along that 


‘hat he was praying for was that his little| precipice? The wind ’ll take me off—it’s 


rife might be happy in the only home he|an awful wind! And see! the rock’s wet. 
ad to give her. But I turned my face to | Oh, he'll slip!—he’ll certainly slip! I can’t 


louds about us, and it wrapped all the burn-| blazed the way, and it’s safe. I never 
ng woods in a fleece of white mist, and the | thought you'd be afraid of it so, though, or 
great rain-gusts followed and put out the iI wouldn’t have brought you. But it’s too 
fire. | late now. And of course if wouldn’t do for 

With October the maples far, far up the | you to walk.” 
crags looked only like a handful of red “Oh yes, it would; indeed it would, Jo!” 
leaves, but beneath us purple ash and yellow “ But you must learn to ride up and down 
beech and rosy oak made the earth seem like | mountain-sides, and you'll never have a bet- 
a garden of flowers; and presently in the ) *er chance. Do you think I shouJjd take the 
mild Indian summer weather the leaves had | darling of my soul into danger ?” 
fallen so much that there was a wide bright- So we wentup. But I can tell you it was 
ness in the air, and the landscape opened as | enough to cure you of a!l small frights. And 
if there were another dawn below us. the wind—it was the blowing of the wind 

“Tf it could always be just like this, Jo,” | Euroclydon! At last I shut my eyes, and 
[ said, ‘‘ perhaps, in time, I might be more | only heard the clatter of Sorrel’s shoes on 
contented with it.” Think of that! I de-| the ledge, and heard the roar of the mighty 
served a sight worse than I ever got. wind; and I gripped the pommel, and I held 

But the next morning after that speech | on like grim death. And when I opened my 
Jo came in with Mrs. Dean’s side-saddle, | eyes again we were winding round a smooth 
and put it on old Sorrel, and put me on the | slope of stone, where the lichens were hun- 
side-saddle, first wrapping my cloak round | dreds of years old, and the summit was still 
me; and then he took the bridle and led the far beyond. And what there was over this 
way up the burned region, up and up, and} edge it made me dizzy to think. I felt as 
nto the woods, and out upon the rocks, | if I should slip down and slip over—as if I 
and still up and on, with Bose always a| must. My heart seemed to stop beating. 1 
little way above us, and all the world be-| screamed, and kicked my foot out of the stir- 
low us. rup, and sprang from that saddle before Jo 

“Where are you going, Jo?” I asked, as a | could hinder—lucky it was for me that 
wild keen wind began to blow about us. Sorrel stood stone-still. And I sat there 

“T am going to take you up into a high| clutching at the slippery rock with both 
mountain, Sue,” he answered, “and show | hands, and screaming at the top of my 
you the kingdoms of the earth and the glory | voice; and not all that Jo could do coyld 
of them.” get me up again. 

“And I guess you'll be about as success- “Oh, it ’ll be a thousand times worse go- 
ful, Jo,” I said, “‘as the other personage who | ing down!” Lcried. “I shall pitch over his 
took people into high mountains.” | head, I shall be dashed to pieces, and I’ve 

“Don’t, Sue,” said Jo; “it’s like jesting | got to do it or stay up here and die, and have 
in holy places.” | the eagles pick my bones!” 

“Well, jesting or not,” said I, before long, | Jo sat down beside me, and put an arm 
and when I had begun to shake till I could round me. “You may walk down if you’d 
bear it no longer, “I feel just like Isaac and | rather,” he said. “And we couldn’t get 
Abraham. And you must let me get off this | much farther any way, so we'll stay where 
horse, for I’m frightened to death.” | we are a little while before we start down. 

“Frightened ?” | And now look here,” he said, when I was 

“Yes, indeed Iam. Please let me down, quieter, ‘and tell me what you see ;” and he 
Jo. Stop, Sorrel!—whoa, Sir! Oh, Jo, my was holding to my eyes the great brass spy- 
heart’s.in my mouth!” | glass that he had brought up strapped on 

“Swallow it, then! Don’t be a goose,|his back. And I looked an instant, and 
Sue. What are you afraid of?” | looked away again upon the scene about 

“Why, I’m sliding off behind !” me, and could not believe the magic; and 

“Well, what if you do?’ i then I rubbed my eyes, and caught hold of 
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the glass and steadied it, and gazed into it 
once more. 

“Oh, Jo! the sea! the sea!” Teried. ‘It 
isti’t possible! 
there !” 

“Look and see if I have,” said Jo, laugh- 
ing. 

“And there’s a sail !—a whole fleet of sails! 
They’re moving—the mackerel fleet! 
Jo, ’m at home again! 


house! 


You pasted the picture in 


I can almost see the town—” 

* Not quite.” 

“But I can see the great blue water and 
the sails. Oh, Jo, how good you are! Now 
you look. Oh, I did, I did so want to see a 
ship, a white tower of canvas, go moving 
down below the rim again! And you knew 
it. Dear Jo, what do you think of me ?—I 
suppose you think—you think I’m the most 
exasperating little coward that ever lived ?” 

“ Well—yes, dear,” said Jo. And he kiss- 
ed me. And, do you know, for all I felt so 
grateful to him just now, his saying that 
kindled a spark, and I thought I would ride 
down if it broke my neck! 


“Now,” said Jo, “you’ve seen the sight | 
you like the best, bert I want you to see my | 


sight. You've seen your sea—here’s mine. 
Stand up, and look about you; you won’t 
need the glass.” 

And I did. And perhaps what I had just 
seen gave me a friendlier feeling, or perhaps 
it was because I had put a little wholesome 
spirit into me; but it was just as though 
my eyes had been holden—just as though a 
veil was stripped away from them. For 
there were the great hills still beyond and 
above, lifting their sides out of the soft and 
misty violet shadows into the clear yellow 
light; and there were the hills beneath— 
these the bare slates, I suppose, and those 


maybe wooded with the dark green pines. | 


We could only see the body of color as they 
rolled in their great waves, and now and 
then the vapor of a shower sifted between 
and crested them, and now and then a bit 


of rainbow, and now and then a long and | 


slanting sunbeam falling through the haze; 


and with the streaming mist and the break- | 


ing rainbows and the slanting sunbeams 
they seemed to roll and roll forever in all 
their green and purple gloom, to break at 
the feet of the great mountains they never 
reached for the vapor in which they were 
lost at last. 

“]T shall never think of them as heathen 
altars again,” I said, by-and-by. 

“No,” said Jo: “only remember that when 
the prophets wanted to talk with the living 
God, they went up into Horeb and Sinai.” 

“See,” said Jo, after a little while, “it is 
raining down there. Perhaps it will come up 
here, and you can wash your hands in the 
cloud.” 

But it didn’t. Instead, the white shag of 
the cloud turned up a tumbled edge, and 
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Oh, | 
There’s the light- | 


|in an instant the seven colors had prime 
across, so broad that they spanned hill “the 
| yond hill, so long that they arched far oye 
the low country into infinity, and so brichs 
| that there seemed to be a living light behing 
|them. “Come,” I said, “it seems to me ac 
if we had seen the path of the redeemed 
into heaven! There can’t be any thing mor, 
for us to see; and I’m getting afraid agai; 
| Jo—it’s so beautiful and so awful it’s yp. 
earthly !” 
| “Yes, we'll go down,” said Jo, with a lone 
| breath of satisfaction. ” 
| “JT must tell Mrs. Dean,” said I, “that he 
side-saddle is like the old witch's broom. 
| stick—it took me into the blue, into th; 
land of the rainbow. Here, Sorrel! he; 
Bose !” ) 
“T thought you were going to try and 
walk down beside me,” said Jo. 
| “Tecan ride about as well as I can walk.” 
said I, with a little laugh. 

“You might walk as far as the wood, and 
after that, the growth hides so much, yo 
wouldn’t be afraid to ride,” he urged. 

“Give me your hand for a block, Jo,” | 
answered. ‘I’m going to ride, and show 
you I’m not such an exasperating little cow. 
ard after all.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Jo. “Well, 
it 11 do you no harm.” And when he had 
put me into the saddle, to my own wriggling 
satisfaction, I leaned over and turned up his 
face for a good encouraging smile, and hi 
whistled for Bose, and we started down 
And except that I thought I was pitching 
headlong every minute, and was stone-cold 
with terror and the wind, we got down pret- 
ty well, though what Sorrel thought about 
it nobody knows. But in the wood, though 
it was still so steep, I was braver, and began 
to sing as Jo led the horse along—Sorrel 
picking his steps so surely—and by the time 
we came out of it, and I saw a hawk wheel- 
ing his long slow flight beneath me, I felt as 

if I had wings too. And so did Bose, I do 
| believe, for he jumped at it, and only saved 
himself on the brink. 

Well, that was all very well for once ina 
| way; but one couldn’t always be on the 
'mountain-top, and though I suppose it did 
|me good in the end, it wasn’t long before 

I was in the depths again. For the winter 
|snows had begun to fall, and it seemed to 
|me that that was the end of all things, and 
\that it was utterly impossible those drifts 
|could ever melt. Andif the little cabin had 
been dim and gloomy in the summer under 
all the green dusk, now it was full of a 
blinding white light from the reflection of 
the icy slopes about us—a light that seemed 
to strike from nothing but the outposts of 
death. And I remembered the gay times 
| they were having at home, the sleigh-rides 
and the sewing-circles and the evening meet- 
ings, and I let Jo cook his own Thanksgiving 
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nd his Christmas dinner, for I just staid in 
ed and cried all day. I was full of nervous 
mors and spleen. If I didn’t think that I | 
was really far from well, I never should 
now how to forgive myself. Jo came and 


at down on the bedside that last afternoon, 
nd looked at me with a look in his eyes like 
the look of a suffering dumbcreature. “Sue,” 
ail he, “if you really want to go home and 
stay, I'll send you down when the sleighs go 


through.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” said I. 

t with you, and it fell here.” 

“But it’s killing you, and killing me—” 

“Oh, I love you, Jo!” 

“] don’t know what to make of you, Sue,” 
he said, getting up and going away. 

“JT don’t know what to make of myself!” 
[eried. ‘But it’s so horrid to be walled 
iway from the world! Oh, it’s so deadly 
And I hid my face in the pillow 
“Tm afraid I’m going to die!” I 
“And all this coldness and this 

and these awful winds make 
leath seem lonelier and icier and worse than 
ny thing I ever thought of!” And then 
Jo was back again, and he had me up, 
srapped in blankets, and sitting on his 
knee by the fire, and he began making fun 
ifevery thing under the sun, and never left 
off till I was smiling too; and then he made 
me dress myself and put on my cowhide 
wots and my cloak and hood, and come 
out for a race in the snow; and he snow- 
balled me with the feathery stuff, and pushed 
me over in a soft drift, and washed my face 
in it, Bose capering around us, while I 
struggled and choked with laughing; and 
Mrs. Dean came puffing up the little path 
the lot, and said she declared she 
thought we were two children! And Jo 
looked so mischievous that I was afraid 
he'd say something I didn’t want him to, 
and I boxed his ears, and ran into the house 
to tidy up the place one atom before Mrs. 

Dean could get in. 

The truth is, there wasn’t enough for me 
to do—for we had so little to do with. Aft- 
erward, when we had sheep and fowl and 
cattle, my hands were full enough ; but that 
first year the time hung heavy on them. 
Somehow, though, it never seems to me that 
we were poor then. We had youth, you un- 
derstand, and hope—whenever I was rea- 
sonable—and that, with the farm and the 
water-power, was a great capital, only it 
hadn’t begun to pay dividends. But there 
—we own mill stock now! Sometimes, when 
Jo was off at his work—for neither wind 
nor weather hindered him—I’d put on my 
things, and call Bose, and go across lots to | 
see one of my neighbors—Sarah Bishop I 
liked the best ; but she was a couple of miles 
and more away, and so I usually brought up 
at Mrs. Dean’sorthe Harrises’. It didn’t make 
any odds, though, which it was, for they were 
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| all of them more contented than I, and that, 


if you'll trust me, was too irritating to see 

it was, indeed; because it was a rebuke, 
and made me feel so uncomfortable! And 
then I wouldn’t go again for a long while. 
Besides, I was a little bit afraid: in the sum- 
mer I had seen rattlesnakes sunning them- 
selves on a ledge, and now I was always on 
the look-out for a panther to spring from a 
bough, and spring back with me; and what 
help would the dog be then? ‘Talk of the 
Pilgrim Fathers! I used to wonder how the 
Pilgrim Mothers ever lived through their 
early settling, with all my trials, and the In- 
dians thrown in! And so I'd stay at home 
and knit. 

“Vd have to be a centipede to wear out 
all that pile of socks,” Jo said once. “ And 
I'll tell you what T’ll do. Tl send them 
down to market when the sleighs go through, 
and get you a new bonnet, Sue.” 

“What in the world would I do with a 
new bonnet up here ?” I said. 

“ Why, tie the pink ribbons under your 
chin, and show me your pretty brown face 
in it,” said he. Of course Jo thought it was 
pretty, you know. 

“No,” said I. “Tl have a brass kettle to 
boil the maple sap in next March, and then 
we'll send sugar to market too.” 

“That’s an idea!” said Jo. “I declare, 
Sue, you’re going,” said he, with his bright 
laugh, “to be a farmer’s wife, after all.” 

“T thought I was,” said I. “If I ain’t—” 

“Why, then you’re in a pretty scrape!” 
said he. 

So I sent for the brass kettle when the 
sleighs went through. But I did send for 
just a little bit of edging and fine linen too. 

It was a great day when the sleighs went 
through—a hundred of them, I should think, 
sleighs and pungs and sledges, and some of 
them all the way from Canada, with their 
butter-firkins and their eggs and poultry 
and cheese and wool, bound for the big sea- 
coast towns ; these for Portsmouth, and those 
for Newburyport, and some for Salem; for 
all the produce that came down from Ver- 
mont and Canada at that time went through 
that dark and awful Notch, the first team 
breaking the road its allotted time, and 
the last one, that had been having mighty 
smooth sledding, coming to the front and 
breaking in its turn. And they all put up 
at Willey’s—ah me! that dark and fatal half- 
way house! Well, they made a frolic of it; 
and they stopped at the Deans’ to get some- 
thing hot, and greet our little settlement. 
And when they came up again they brought 
us papers and letters and bundles, and they 
brought my brass kettle. And that kettle 
went through the settlement. Every body, 
to be sure, as it turned out, had the using of 
it before I did; but you’d really have sup- 
posed that I invented it; and they borrowed 
it, so they used to say, till they’d borrowed 
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the brass all off it—for their faces, I sup- 
but, dear me, I’ve always been delight- 
ed every time they asked for it. And be- 
sides that, the sleighs brought to me one lit- 
tle box, and I felt as if that whole procession 
went all the way from the northern bound- 
ary just for that! And I can’t tell you any 
thing about the happiness of it as I opened 
it and saw what mother and the girls had 
made; and Jo came and sat down beside 
me, and made me hold the little frocks and 
caps over my thumb and finger, and asked 
Bose if he knew what that meant; and oh, 
we were two happy young fools together! 
Just for the time being, you know; I can’t 
say that I was happy for any length of time 
—fool enough, I dare say, but all the happi- 
ness I had was by fits and starts, and all I 
let Jo have either; and then when I repent- 
ed of it, my repentance, Jo used to say, was 
worse than my original sin. Poor Jo! 
hope I’ve made up for it since. 
so kind, so cool, and patient. 


pose ; 


He was 
“Oh, Jo,” I 
said once, after a tantrum, “ you only want 
wings !” 

“ That’s what you want,” he said, ‘‘so as 
to be up and away. But don’t you, Sue; 
they’d be catching in every thing!” 


Well, we worried through; I with my feet | 


against the wall and my back to the win- 
dow, my teeth set, and my knitting-needles 
clicking like mad, and Jo feeling sorry for 
me. And by-and-by Mrs. Dean ran up, and 
staid with me a while, and in February my 
first baby came. And that baby changed 
the face of creation. 


You never saw any thing so pleased as 


Jo’s face when he would look at me sitting 


by the fire with that baby on my arm—me, | 


rosy and happy again, kissing and kissing 
the velvety mite, as if I couldn’t love it 


whiles : 
“ As on some lonely building-top 
The sparrow tells her moan, 
Far from the tents of joy and hope 

I sit and grieve alone ;” 
though why in goodness I chose such dis- 
mal tunes as that I can’t say: perhaps it was 
for fear that I should be found too happy 


Dear! dear! it doesn’t seem possible that | 
And 


that baby has babies of his own now! 
Jo would put his arms round both of us, and | 
lay his face beside the baby’s face, and ask 
me if I would be back again at mother’s, 
free and independent, going sleigh - riding 
with the other boys and girls, and without 
the baby and him; and I would tell him to 
go along for a noisy fellow, and— Oh, well, 
some times are happy enough to pay for years 
of trouble! . 

But I didn’t like the mountains any bet- 
ter—not till I came to respect them as my | 
baby’s birth-place. By-and-by, indeed, they 
got to seeming like great, silent sponsors of 
the boy’s. Andit was just as dreary outside | 


I do | 


| first!” 
enough, and crooning my old hymns between | 
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whenever I glanced through the window 

it was gray weather, it was dreary, and if 
was blue sky and sunshine, it seemed to 
mocking my imprisonment. But I never wag 
lonesome any more; for if I had been ghy 
between the four mouldy walls of a tom 
that baby would have made sunshine 
there. 


ul 


lor m 


But I could look out at night, ay, 
see the stars sparkling above great heads 
| that sparkled back at them from every j 


ay 


of ice and flint; could hear the thunder o; 
| an avalanche from the old crags go plowing 
| down the valley without a shudder; cou; 
}even find some music in the creaking of 
| the logs across the crisp snow of a frost 
;morning. And I began to see what a trifling 


| matter the world outside your window jg, 
| provided no gray ashes fall on your hearth. 
| fire ; and I began to look at all my ingrati- 
| tude and ill temper in a proper light, an 
began to fear that I should be punished 
some way, perhaps in my two treasures 
| and every day when Jo set out I was afraid 
[should see him brought home with a brokey 
back, and stopped him to bother a moment 
about nothing, and kiss him ; and if the baby 
| sneezed, I was sure the croup had come 
| last. 


al 
And then I was afraid that my wicked 
moods might have hurt the baby, might, at 
| any rate, be the cause of his disliking th 
hills his father loved so much, and I set my- 
self to work to learn the lesson of their beav- 
| ty, that I might point it out to the boy, and 
| I began to be desperately good. “TI don't 
know,” said Jo, in his mischief, one night, 
“which I like the best; there was some 
excitement in the other way, now wasn’t 
there? But when I know I shall always 
find my wife just the same on coming in, 
why, it’s like reading the end of the story 
But I only hugged him, and said | 
was going to be so good that Providence 
could never find it in its heart to punish m 
‘or the past, and so he’d better overlook it 
too. 

April-fool’s Day came at length, a regular 
weather-breeder, like the day before, so 
balmy and blue, and the snow dripping ev- 


ery where, and the brooks all thawed. All 


the stems came out so purple, and the tree 
buds were so red, it seemed as if spring was 
close upon us, and I held the baby up to see, 


| winking and blinking and bobbing his head 


about, and my heart began to dance for joy. 
But Jo looked up and down with a troubled 
face. 

“This ’Il never do!” said he to himself. 
“There’s going to be a rousing storm, that’s 
plain. And there isn’t a hundred-weight of 


| hay left in the settlement —should have 


gone last week if Harris hadn’t broken his 
leg; I waited for the thaw to freeze over a 
little, too. Well, we won’t put it off an hour 
now. I thought to be sure Bishop had 
some. We must harness up and go across 
the hills to Marshall’s and get some, or the 
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orm Will be upon us, and the creatures will 
il] have starved before it lifts and the road 
s passable again. Itmay bea regular three- 
led ker. , 

“And you can bring Mrs. Dean home with 
ou.’ 1 said, for she had been staying at 
\Marshall’s a spell; “she’ll want to see the 
aby by this time.” 

So Mr. Dean and John Bishop put their 
jorses into our sled, and Jo and they cross- 
ed the ford—there was only one single string- 
oy of the bridge laid then—and started up 
the main road for Marshall’s, and Jo said 
they’d be back by night-fall, and left Bose to 
take care of the baby and me. But Bose 
knew it was a special occasion, and broke 
loose and went frolicking after them. 

Well, I worked about all the forenoon, and 
put the baby to sleep—he was just six weeks 
old that day—and laid together a nice little 


lish ready for baking for Jo’s supper (it was | 


rather slim fare we had in those days), and 
| made a lot of new tinder, and set a tiny 
jug of apple-toddy by the fire to mellow. 
And just as the clock was on the stroke of 
twelve the baby began to nestle, and I look- 
ed out of the window for the first time since 
that sled went down the hill, and saw there 
wasn’t any sunshine any longer; there was 
only a gleam of pale blue in the gap of the 
rags in the north, and low gray clouds were 
tumbling all over the rest of the sky; a 
white mist was clinging heavily round the 


are Woods, and a lighter one was closing in | 


among the hills. The wind, too, was rising, 
aud the broad boughs were swaying in it in 
, strange, undecided way, as if there were 
more winds than one; and as I put my nose 
outside I found that the soft, treacherous 
dampness had gone, and it was nipping cold 
again. ‘ Well,” I said to myself, “I didn’t 
believe him, but here’sthe storm coming, sure 
enough. I guess they’re over there by this, 
though, and they can get back before it 
mounts to much. And it’s getting into the 
ong days. Ill trust to Jo for taking care.” 
so I ate my dinner, and played with the 
baby, and knit some, and mended some, and 
began a letter to mother, going to the win- 
dow every few moments, and sometimes to 
the door, and looking up and down the val- 
ley the little way that I could see, to keep 
account of the weather, for it had begun to 
snow just after noon, large steady flakes on 
a strong slant, as if it meant business. But 
I wouldn’t let myself get anxious—that 
would never do; I just piled on the logs 
that Jo had brought in, and kept a roaring 
fire going, and I pottered round for the sake 
of being busy, and went into the lean-to and 
gave Sorrel the last of the fodder, and when 
Icame back the baby cried with a colic for 
an hour, and by the time that I laid him on 
the bed the sudden-coming dark had shut 
down like a dish-cover, the wind was howl- 
ing through the hills, and it was storming 


furiously. I sat down at last in a dull trem- 
ble, listening, listening for the sound of bells 
or voices; but nothing was to be heard but 
the keening of the wind, like a wailing ery, 
round the corner of the hut, like the roaring 
of a furnace up the mountain. It was pitch 
dark; no moon nor star. The sleet beat 
against the window in blast after blast; 
once it pushed it in, and almost smothered 
me as it stopped my breath, and made me 
feel like a dead leaf to be blown away, while 
I put the sash back. Occasionally a sort of 
supernatural glimmer showed me the tem- 
pest whirling up white into the blackness 
of the night; but after I set a lamp in the 
window the flakes swept by the lane of light 
like hurrying sparks of fire, and I could see 
that it was drifting heavily in drifts that 
must be already deep. 
—and still no Jo. 

“T will go to bed,” I said. “Of course 
he isn’t coming to-night; they would never 
let the team leave Marshall’s when they saw 
such a storm blowing up.” But I didn’t go 
to bed, for I knew better. I knew Jo would 
not leave the baby and me alone in this 
weather—so much for having such a sim- 
pleton for a wife! I knew they had left 
Marshall’s; I was fearful that to save time 
they had forsaken the main road for the 
shorter cut across country, and had either 
been wedged between drifts or had lost the 
way in the dark and the snow, and my heart 
beat so it hurt me, and I began to cry for- 
lornly, and to dash away the tears as fast 
as they came, for they blinded me, and I 
couldn’t spare the time from watching at 
the window, from running to take the baby 
up and fondle him as if he were the closest 
tie I had to Jo, from hastening back to har- 


It was eight o’clock 


| row myself with the sight of the cruel gale. 
And I thought of sailors’ wives in such stress 


of weather, and my heart went out to them 
in a great pity, and over and over and over 
I kept saying my prayers for Jo. And it 
struck nine. I can hear that rasping little 
clock this moment; every stroke was like a 
slap in the face. Another long, long, weary 
hour, starting up and sitting down, praying 
and wringing my hands, and walking to and 
fro, and straining my eyes to see through 
the thick air—and it was ten. Sometimes I 
thought I heard cries, but it was only a 
sharp whistle of the storm; sometimes I 
thought I saw a shadow struggling up, but 
it was only the denser shadow following 
some fierce gust. And I thought what if I 
had heard cries! what if Jo and his compan- 
ions were calling out now for help! what if, 
in the darkness, the team had gone off the 
road at some one of all the countless bridges 
between us and Marshall’s, and they had 
plunged down upon the broken ice or into 
the brawling torrent! what if they had sunk 
overpowered upon the way, and were this 
moment falling into mortal sleep, wrapped 
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in the snows !—Jo!—while I was warm and 
housed, and with my baby! And all at once 
I saw I had my punishment, and I burst out 
erying again, crying out loud, to think it 
should have come to me through Jo, and 
not my own self—through my dear, good, 
patient Jo! And I could see his face, cold 
and white, and his eyes fixed and staring at 
me—my Jo’s! “And what should I do with- 
out him?” T cried. “How could the baby and 
I live without him? Oh, if we could only 
have all gone together!” And I ran and 
hid my face in a corner of the baby’s blank- 
et, and saw nothing and heard nothing but 
the storm, and my own hysterical 
sobs, and the verse that kept ringing and 
ringing through my head— 


raging 


* Although in triple brass I may 
Compass myself about, 
Sooner or later on the way 

My sin will find me out!”— 
till the baby began to worry, and it was 
striking twelve—and still no Jo. It was 
of no use to think of lying down: I could 
no more have slept than if I had been raked 
up in a bed of coals. But I took up the 
baby mechanically, and made him comforta- 
ble, and sat hugging him close to my breast, 
and hugging my awful fear beside him, cold 
and hot by turns, now flushing with hope, 
and now growing stony with the dead cer- 
tainty that I should never see Jo again! 

I suppose it was half an hour that I sat so, 
when suddenly I thought I heard a scratch- 
ing. I did hear a scratching and a thump- 
ing at the door, and it drove all the blood 
to my heart. My first idea, yes, actually, 
my first idea, was of wolves, but in the next 
breath I thought of Jo staggering up and 
falling there, too tired to speak. And then 
there came a yelp and a bark that I knew— 
Bose! Then Jo must be close behind! And 
I flung the baby on the bed, and sprang to 
the door and threw it open, and the dog 
bounded in and bounded upon me, covering 
me all over with the powdery snow as I 
peered out beyond him. I looked beyond 
him, but I saw nothing. I called, I shouted 
—nothing replied. I went outside the door, 
and found it had stopped snowing; it was 
too cold to snow; but the wind still blew a 
hurricane, and the night was black. And 
despair seized me. 

But the dog ran into the hut, and ran out 
again, plunging into the snow, and barking, 
and returning to me and catching my gown 
and trying to draw me on, and running off 
again and bounding back. “Oh, it’s just as 
I knew it was!” I screamed. ‘They’re lost 
in the snow, and the dog has come to tell 
me. What shall I do! what shall I do!” 


And I ran in, and Bose after me, prancing 
round the room, and barking so that he woke 
the baby, who had to be nursed off to sleep 
again. 

But while I was doing that I was trying, 
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too, to calm m<self, and to think if ther, 
was any help. There wasn’t a man in th, 
neighborhood now' that could do any thing 
for both of the Irvings had gone to Ossipes, 
and James Harris had broken his leg, gy) 
would have been of no more use than a we 
rag if he hadn’t, and Mr. Marsh was dow 
with a fever, and Dean and Bishop wer 
with Jo. There was nobody but Sorrel ana 
Bose and I. Could we do any thing ? Could 
Bose lead back the way? He was nothine 
but a common farm dog, but he knew mor, 
than James Harris did any day. I got the 
little lantern and lighted it, and tied it 
the dog’s collar, and he held so still I kney 
he understood me, and then he went and 
waited beside the door, looking round fo; 
me impatiently, with now and then a whine 
But what was I to do with the baby? | 
couldn’t leave him there to starve, if I never 
same back. I broke out erying again at the 
thought, as much of a babyas he. I couldn’ 
carry him over to Hetty Harris’s, for they'd 
hinder my going myself, or delay it, and ey. 
|ery moment had life or death in it now,] 
felt. I must take him with me. I lighted 
the other lantern, and went into the lean- 
to, and put the man’s saddle on Sorrel, and 
strapped it with all my strength; and he 
turned his large eyes on me, as if he, too, 
knew what it was all about, and held down 
his head for me to bridle him; and I tieda 
little bundle of kindlings on the back of the 
saddle, and put the hatchet into one of the 
holster pockets. And then I came back and 
rolled up the legs of a pair of Jo’s trowsers, 
and got them on over my cowhide boots, 
and hurried into my warm jacket and cloak 
and hood; and I wrapped the baby in layer 
over layer of my robroy, leaving the least 
little crack of a breathing hole, with a veil 
over that, and bound him to me, under my 
cloak, with my long boa, for fear my arms 
should get numb; and I put the tinder-box 
in my bosom, and slung over my back the 
apple-toddy jug, that was almost too hot to 
touch, and wrapped up a hot hearth-stone 
in a newspaper with Jo’s other trowsers to 
hold under the baby, and so keep it warm 
against I found any body. And I went out 
and brought Sorrel round, and, laden as | 
was, I climbed upon the -horse-block, and 
from that to Sorrel’s back—I don’t know 
how, I’m sure—by force of sheer despera- 
tion, I suppose; and Bose went yelping and 
jumping down the hill before me with the 
little lantern, but the wind blew my lantern 
out in a minute. What a wind it was! bit- 
terer than that wind upon the mountain- 
top, it was so black and fierce. I couldn't 
have breathed if it had been in my face, 
and if I hadn’t thought it was going down 
a little. Oh, I suppose I couldn’t have gone 
at all if I hadn’t felt it was worse death to 
stay, and there was just one chance in going. 
Twenty years later it made cold chills creep 
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up my back to think of that night’s ride; hadn’t stifled, and then I called again. I 
ut then I was like an old she-bear fight- thought it was no matter what I said—the 


ing for her young. 
my knees—it was all I could do, loaded 
jown so, to keep on at all—but then the 
i was certainly falling; and I gave him 
reins, knowing he would follow Bose, 


wiht 


the 


and grasped the pommel with one hand and 
the baby with the other, and, wild and half 
frantic as I was, pushed on. But, oh, it was 


too terrible! 

I could not see an inch before me; but 
Bose had crossed the ford, I guessed—the 
ce had broken up once, and even in this 
storm could hardly have frozen solid again, 
ind I drew up my feet to save them dry. 
But there was no sound of ice or water 
either; and Bose’s lantern went swinging 
on ahead, and I kept looking for the ford, 
and wondering that we didn’t come to it; 
nd I turned to look behind me, for I felt as 
f we must be going up the opposite hill, 
and there, late as it was, was the light in 
Mrs. Bishop’s window—she anxious, I sup- 
pose, as 1; and then it rushed over me that 
we had crosse& the river not by the ford 
Sorrel always did hate a ford—but we had 
come across on that single stringer, a beam 
ten inches square ten feet above the water! 
Though it was over, it made me turn faint 
and shut my eyes; and I had to take myself 
to task to conquer it. And when I opened 
1y eyes there was Bose’s lantern leaving 
the main highway, and making, I imagined, 
for the Marshalls’ woods: yes, certainly it 
vas the old rutted road, as well as one could 
tell for the blowing snow. Now it was plain 


that they had tried to come home by the | 


short-cut. 

It was easier getting along in the woods, 

for the drift was little, and the wind, that 
ad cut me through like a knife, was shut 
off; and after I got up beyond, with Bose’s 
hark and Bose’s lantern still before me, there 
was scarcely any wind at all, only a piercing 
cold. I could not see Sorrel’s head; I felt 
that we were going between faces of mighty 
rock, now picking our slow way over a sheet 
of ice, now over the bare rock, now wallow- 
ing in a drift, and whether there was a preci- 
pice or a pool within a foot of us I could not 
tell, for all the horrid way was new to me. 
And by-and-by the passage seemed to widen; 
I fancied it was not quite so inky; I looked 
up, and saw a star hanging on the edge of a 
huge shadow, as if the mountain held it out; 
and I took heart, and began to call, loud as 
ever I could, for Jo, and the echoes began to 
answer me. 

“Jo! Jo! oh, Jo,do you hear ?” I cried. 
“Here! here!” answered a score of voices 

all at once—oh, so silver-sweet and clear, 
leading me on. ‘ Here! here!” 

I knew it was only an echo, but you can’t 

tell how it cheered me ; it took off the dread- 
ful solitariness. I waited to see if the baby 


I clung to Sorrel with sound of a voice, if it could reach him, might 


keep him awake. 

“Oh, Jo, are you alive ?” 

“ Alive! alive!” the voices shouted—such 
a crowd of glad voices! 

“Jo! Jo!” I called. 

“Jo! Jo!” they carried it forward, as if 
to help me. 

“T’ve come for you! I’ve come!” 

“Come! come!” they beckoned on. 

“And here,” I cried, just to keep the 
sound going—‘“ and here’s the baby !” 

“The baby! the baby!” they began to 
crow and chuckle and pass the word among 
themselves, as if it was the funniest thing 
that ever was. And I don’t know, but I 
think, that in the cold and the excitement 
and all, I must have been losing my head to 
suppose that the echoes were making such 
an ado over my baby, for I began to clutch 
him closer, with some fancy that all these 
creatures were flocking round me, when we 
came out upon a high and open field; and 
a rack of cloud was sinking down between 
two hills, and all the rest of the heavens 
was just one frosty sparkle, and Bose was 
sitting on his haunches, baying at some dark 
object in the field. “Eh? what?” said a 
dull and mutfiled voice. 

“Oh, Jo! Jo!” 

“Sue?” said the sleepy voice, and didn’t 
say any more. 

And I was off of that horse in a twinkling, 
and had the cork twisted out of the jug, and 
the apple-toddy pouring down Jo’s throat, 
and the hearth-stone in his lap; and I un- 
wound the boa, and laid the baby down in 
his arms, and then ran and shook Bishop— 
the Deans had wisely staid at Marshall’s— 
and poured the apple-toddy down his throat, 
and was back, rubbing Jo with snow, break- 
ing the thills of the sled with the hatchet, 
putting my old newspaper and kindlings to- 
gether with the broken pieces, and striking 
a spark and getting a blaze going between 
them. And by that time I had roused them 
both, and set them to moving briskly as they 
could; and I gathered, bit by bit, that their 
horse—for they had left the other for the 
Deans—had, broken his leg, and that, de- 
spairing of reaching home, they had dis- 
patched him, and rolled themselves in their 
buffalo- robes between his legs to get the 
warmth of his body, and that had just kept 
them alive. 

Well, they were still torpid and stupid; 


| but I slipped off the trowsers I had on, and 


made Jo put them on over his, and gave 
Bishop the other pair, and I took the baby 
and climbed back on Sorrel. And I wouldn’t 
give them any more apple-toddy, but made 
them walk each at one side of Sorrel’s nose, 
Bose barking enough to split the welkin, 
and curveting and galloping on before. 
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And if it was she ary coming out, it was ten 
times going back. I had two men 
half dead to keep alive, half crazed to hold 
steady. They wanted to lie down, but I 
knew they must have motion; they wanted 
the apple-toddy, till I threw the jug down a 
gully, and they heard it crack and splinter 
on the I wasn’t afraid any longer, 
for it was clear starlight, and though I could 
see the dreadful edges by which I had come, 
I couldn’t stop to fear; I felt the weight of 
these two lives on my hands. I talked to 
them, and made them answer; I made them 
step quicklyy—benumbed andddazed as they 
were, they had sense enough to mind me. 
I leaned forward and held the shoulder of 
the outer one as he tottered on some steep 
brink or slipped on a glare of ice. And with 
Heaven’s help we got through the place of 
the s, and through the wood, and over 
the ford at last, and up the hill, and into the 
cabin. And there sat Mrs. Bishop, who had 
found her way over as soon as the storm 
cleared, and had staid, half hoping, half de- 
spairing, but keeping the fire bright. 

But after we had made our two husbands 
as comfortable as we could, Jo wouldn’t rest 


worse 


stones. 


echoe 


till I came and sat down and held his hand. | 


“You saved my life, my darling,” he kept 

whispering, “my little mountain girl, my 

little heart of oak!” 

“Me and Bose,” said I. 

‘And the trowsers,” said Jo. “TI think,” 
said, drowsily, “the trowsers—put the 

and he was asleep in the middle 

of his sentence. Bishop had been sound as 

a log long before. 


he 
courage—” 


| 
| 


So then I stole away, and | 


gave Sorrel such a tub of mash as he remem- | 


bered to his dying day. 


When the Bishops went home next morn- | 


ing I went to bed myself, and had a fit of 
sickness, and Jo sent me down to the salt- 
water, with the baby, to get over it. You 
never saw such a fuss as mother and the 
girls made over that baby—you really would 
have thought there never was one before. 
‘It’s the first of its kind,” said Jo, when I 
told him. 
was the frame house built that we’re sit- 
ting in to-day, for the whole settlement had 
turned to and helped. It’s old, you see, and 
the times have stepped ahead of it, but every 
plank in it is dear to me. 

“T hope you'll be happier here now, dear 
Sue,” said Jo. 

‘I never, never shall be any thing but 
happy again,” said I; “for I know what it 
was without the baby, and I know what it 
would be without you!” 

And the mountains? 
never could feel, after that ride, that they 
were any thing but a part of myself. They 
were part of my suffering and of my joy 


And when we came back there | 


| 
| 


Oh, as for them, I 


my long sleep semoaks anion thei ir + aliehes 
Still, it’s strange that whenever I haye 
nightmare all that old trouble of my youth 
rises again, and— There’s Jo now! Loo) 
at him, so upright and stalwart, with his 
white head and his blue eye! That's 
mountaineer’s own tread, so lithe and lig): 
He’s a better man than either of his sons ¢o. 
day, young as ever he was, my Jo, and ag 
full of his mischief—for to the present tim, 
do you know, he teases me about those troy. 
sers ! 

“Back a’ready, Jo! Didn’t expect yoy 
before dark. And so the railroad’s re: 
coming through ?” 

“Well, yes. I suppose it will make our 
fortunes; but I don’t know as I want that 
great dragon up here bellowing among oy 
echoes!” 


THE MISSION OF ST. VALENTINE, 


HIS STORY. 
PASSED her on the 
street to-day: 
wild crowd hii 
her face away, 

And hurled me 
past its shining; 
Yet just that moment’s 
tender gleam 
Grows fairer than my fairest dream, 
And shames my weak repining. 


The 


| W. hat though no knight of blazoned cross 
|Could hold his Love such bitter loss 
When ban and bar removed her! 
Since he who loves, by that alone 
Claims Life’s divinest as his own, 
’Tis something to have loved her. 


| And sometimes still those bars of fate 


that dreadful night; they helped me on and | 
cheered me with the airy voices that they | 


lent, and I love them, and shall lie down to 


Are changed to the Enchanted Gate, 
Swung wide in sweet permission ; 

And sometimes still a courage lies 

Within the blue and earnest eyes, 
Bafiling a world’s derision. 
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THE NIGHT TRAIN FOR PARADISE (ACCOMMODATION). 57° 


perhaps—lie still, my heart !—she wears 

[hat smile for his reward who dares 
Repeat the story olden ; 

Perhaps this leaden casket keeps 

gome gifts beyond the garnered heaps 
Of treasure in the golden. 


sy speed thee, dainty Valentine, 
And te ll her all the secrets thine 
My yearning eyes have told her. 
Cease, tongue of Time, your mad repeat, 


} Cease, heart of mine, your frantic heat, 


Until these arms infold her. 
HER STORY. 


| thought my pride had taught my heart 
[was well our widening ways should part, 
And one bewildered greeting 

Has swept my careful wall away, 

Has lightened all the darksome day, 


And set the pulses beating. 


0 foolish feet! that sought to find 

Some path which left his love behind, 
Wond'ring the way was weary! 

(0 foolish eyes! to veil your light 

From eyes whose welcome is so bright 
The sunshine seemeth dreary ! 


Ican not let these moments drift 

To hopeless mounds no word may lift 
From out life’s pathless meadow ; 

The maiden is not overbold 

Who answers what his soul hath told 
In fitful light and shadow. 


Fly, then, O blessed Valentine! 
And carry but a mystic line 
In Love’s unciphered spelling ; 
He only breaks the magic seal 
Whose love-anointed eyes reveal 
The tale the words are telling. 


SEQUEL. 


St. Valentine, at dusk that day, 
Threading his saintship’s ghostly way, 
Saw, through a curtained splendor, 
A conqueror’s head above a breast 

Where lay a fairer head at rest 
In full and sweet surrender. 


THE NIGHT TRAIN FOR PARADISE 
(ACCOMMODATION). 


HY Mrs. Drap d’Eté should have been 
visited by such a vision it is not easy 

tosay. She is a practical little woman, un- 
troubled by nerves, indigestions, or senti- 
mentalities ; just the person who, if she 
had been present at the Fall, would have cut 
short all bewailings with a “ Well, well, 
Eve! ‘what can’t be cured must be endured,’ 
and if you will just help me in stitching up 
these fig leaves, it will be more to the pur- 
pose.” But whatever induced it, or howev- 
er she got into it, she dreamed that she was 
talking with the agent of the night train 


for Paradise (accommodation), and that the 
agent was saying: 

“My dear madam, we had no such line in 
the old days, for the simple reason that no 
such line was needed. Look at the simplic- 
ity of the old-time way of thinking. When 
a man gets drunk now, every thing is so 
connected with every thing else, that he 
jars on a dozen interests all around. When 

|a man got drunk in the old days, he was 
simply drunk. and, a jolly good fellow. He 
was not doing any thing to the state and 
future generations and Just so 
with children. What is a child now? 

“An awful problem! A terrible sort of 
bonbon paper, from which, when duly un- 
wrapped, you may bring out a hero or a 
donkey, an angel or a brute! A perpetual 
conundrum of, _s was my grandmother 
like, and how far does she influence this 
child? Simply constructed minds, without 
a patent double extension power capable of 
taking in the universe and its forces in all 
their bearings, shrink appalled before the 
modern child, and the innumerable systems 
of hygiene and education proposed for him. 

“What was a child? 

“ Just a child, as a little pig is a little pig, 
only that little pigs are not whipped and 
kissed and taught their catechism. A few 
simple rules, all strictly in the parent’s in- 
terest, covered his case—as, ‘ Little children 
should be seen and not heard,’ ‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,’ and so on. 
thought, my dear madam, went into a family 
of ten than goes now to the training of one. 

“ Just so with what we call life. What 
|was life? Farming for the farmer; his 
|trade for the mechanic; stitching, house- 
| wifery, gossip, and her prayers for the wom- 
an, whoever she was; and for reading, six 
volumes was a library—a handsome one. 
What is life now? Every body’s business. 
You have China and Timbuctoo on your list, 
as well as the laboring classes, and why 
| things don’t work smoothly with them, and 
society, and what is to be done with it, and 
all the new isms and ologies, and the sever- 
|al hundred thousand publications that the 
‘press turns out yearly. There is a question 
or a science in every thing. The world is 
progressive. A lady turns to apologize to 
an elegant lady she has just jostled, and 
recognizes her dining-room maid. There is 
a jostle and a crush and a press every where. 
What are you to do, then? Systematize, or- 
ganize, simplify, economize—your religious 
element as well as every thing else; get rid 
of the cumbersome old machinery that an- 
swered very well when every body had time 
enough, and could dawdle along to the 
Heavenly City on a leisurely pilgrimage. 
But now just ask yourself, Mrs. Drap d’Eté, 
while you were on a pilgrimage what would 
become of your other duties? And believe 
me, this new line has not been constructed 


society. 


Less 
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an hour too soon. Thousands have received 
the project with enthusiasm. Why not, 
since there is nothing in it of speculation, 
and the subscription lists, devotional exer- 
cises, poor visiting, charitable societies, and 
all other good works, are not received as 
purchase-money, but as vouchers for tickets 
from station to station, and will be forward- 
ed on the through express principle to the 
Golden City, where the owner will find his 
or her luggage, duly ticketed and waiting 
for bim at the gates ?” 

Could any one resist such reasoning, espe- 
cially ina dream? Mrs. Drap d’Eté dream- 
ed that she could not, but took tickets at 
once. Every week she presented new vouch- 
ers, took a short trip, which landed her a lit- 
tle further along the line, and then went 
back to ordinary life with a comfortable 
feeling that her religion wa’ disposed of for 
that time satisfactorily. With the conven- 
ient celerity of dreams, she lived through in 
this way a score or so of years (although she 


vows that in all she was not asleep more | 


than an hour by the clock), and so in due 
process of vision—I can’t say time—found 
herself at the Golden Gates, and, with a 
large number of others, disembarked from 
the train. 

Once out, Mrs. Drap @’Eté, with her shoul- 
ders slightly drawn up, and very much the 
air of a passenger, in the midst of a miscella- 
neous party, who means to keep entirely to 
herself ; for, to tell the truth, Mrs. Drap @’Eté 
was much annoyed to recognize old Hard- 
scrabble, the miser, or John Harding, who 
beat his wife, as every one knew, or Laura 
Jonquil, who believed in nothing but Worth 
—the Parisian Worth, not the abstract vir- 
tue. At every station she had expected to 
see them politely requested to leave the 


train, and now here they were at the Golden 


Gates themselves—which stood wide open, | 
by-the-bye—pulling over the luggage, and | 
apparently about to enter the city the first | 
of the party. 

“Upon my word!” muttered Mrs. Drap 
a Eté to herself, unable to remain wholly si- | 
lent, and in an accent that supplied what- | 
ever was wanting to complete the sentence. 

“T should say as much,” chimed in a voice 
close beside her—Miss Tartare, the most 
venomous gossip in the church. “Are you 
sure we are in the right place? If such peo- 
ple can get in— My dear Mrs. Drap d’Eté, 
will you look at old Hardscrabble, with his 
subscription lists strung around his neck, 
and his head up? Wonder if he thinks the 
angels don’t know that he starves his fam- | 
ily, and turned old Widow Joyce and her | 
child out on Christmas-day because - she 
couldn’t pay her rent?” 

“Tt is strange,” 


murmured Mrs. Drap | 
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hunt up her luggage, with an uncomfortab], 
chill upon her; for it was strange that no 
one noticed them or came to meet them, an 
that while the air was shining and fy]] 
a golden glory, it fell so coldly on her, 
| haps she looked as disconsolate as she f; 1 
for Mrs. Jonquil, who was passing airily int, 
the gate, stopped a moment with a mali: io 
smile and a— 

“My dear Mrs. Drap d’Eté, you here ?—t), 
last person I should have expected to se 
And what is the matter? Can’t you fini 
your baggage? Now my parcel is such 4 
great thing—so unwieldly, one couldn’t hely 
seeing it. It was on the very top. 
did have your faculty. 
about my duties.” 

“T should suppose not, since, when on 
sarth, it was only too plain that you never 
gave them a thought,” retorted Mrs. Dray 
WEté, stung by the covert taunt and Mis 
Tartare’s evident enjoyment. ‘ Where cay 
|that bundle be?” pulling viciously; and 


I hever 
I can not calculate 





| then, as temper fairly got the mastery, “] 
| should suppose, Miss Tartare, you might at 
| least offer to assist.” 
| “Assist! Oh, I beg your pardon, my dear!” 
|} and then, with much innocence—Miss Tar- 
| tare had been dreaded on earth for this sort 
| of innocence—“ I really am very stupid ; but 
|I did not know—I mean, I really thought 
| you had brought nothing with you. As Mrs. 
| Jonquil said, I never should have dreamed 
of seeing you here—you and Mr. Hardscrab- 
| ble. So many surprises—I am quite bewil- 
| dered—” 
| “To find yourself here,” rejoined Mrs. 
|Drap @Eté, sweetly. ‘No wonder; and I 
| should have known better than to ask your 
|assistance in finding out any thing good. 
Long experience might have taught me it 
was not at all in your line.” 

Here Mrs. Drap d’Eté succeeded in getting 
her hand on her bundle, which she brought 
out with a flourish. Then, very smiling 
about the mouth and very fierce about the 
eyes, she turned to walk away, when she 
ran against. her sister-in-law. 

If there was a woman whom Mrs. Drap 
WEté detested, her sister-in-law was the 
woman. 

She had married her brother. 

She had managed him ever since. 

She would not use any of Mrs. Drap d’Fté’s 
recipes. 

She coaxed Uncle Jacob to make his will 
in favor of her children. 

Of the two, she was the better-looking. 

And she laughed at Mrs. Drap d’Eté’s 
French. 

And they were not on speaking terms. 

And here she was in the Golden City, and 
if she was to remain, Mrs. Drap d’Eté felt 


WEté, involuntarily glancing at the list of | that she was not at all sure that she wished 


prayer- meetings and exercises swinging | 
from Miss Tartare’s arm, and beginning to 


' 


to do so. As for speaking with her—never 
Mrs. Drap @’Eté pretended not to see the 
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outstretched hand, and tossed her head in- | 
jionantly. 

“Well, I never!” remarked Miss Tartare, 
“Heaven itself ain’t Heaven | 
chere some folks are. No wonder the gates 
sand open. They are safe enough. No} 
weed of turning any body out. Those that! 
ave no business here won’t get much good 
f the journey, or of what they find here, I} 


ke it. They will be themselves after all, | 


maliciously. 


[ake 
wherever they go.” 

Mrs. Drap WEté tried to toss her head once | 
more, and think of some sufticiently crush- 
ag retort, but she only burst into a storm 
f angry tears instead. There was truth 
enough in Miss Tartare’s speech to point it 
ikea dagger, not to mention certain unwel- 
ome convictions of her own; and then, un- 
ible to regain self-control, and feeling her 
position intolerable, she fairly ran for it, till 
the sound of their voices had died quite 
away, and all was still. 

Then she found herself alone in an avenue 
full of the glory that neither brightened, nor 
warmed, nor in any way touched her. This 
avenue conducted her directly into an un- 
pretending room, with a green and brown 
wall-paper, a red ingrain carpet, and a foot- 
stool in raised worsted-work, that looked 
strangely familiar. 

Even in a dream Mrs. Drap @Eté could 
hardly accept this as the interior of a heav- 
ely building, and she felt herself more 
and more puzzled. There was an old cane- 
seat rocking-chair and a delaine cushion. 
Through an open door came the trill of a 
canary, and a savory odor of buckwheat 
cakes on the griddle. Where had she seen 
t all? A woman came through the open 
door. She was thin, and of no particular 
shape, weak-eyed and high-nosed, and had 
a little red shawl over her shoulders, and 
spectacles. 

That settled the matter. This was Miss 
Aramintha Mellen. These were Miss Ara- 
mintha Mellen’s rooms. She was a good, 
soft-natured creature. Her sum total was 
of no special account in any body’s reckon- 
ing up of life. Mrs. Drap d’Eté had been in 
the habit of snubbing her and condescend- 
ing to her alternately. And an avenue from 
the Golden City lay straight down to the 
cheap rooms of this unimportant woman, 
whom no one thought twice about! The 
glory of the Celestial City followed Miss 
Mellen as she walked about dusting the 
table, laying the cloth; and Mrs. Drap d’Eté 
knew, through that perception that comes 
with dreams, that this same radiance in 
which she shivered warmed the solitary 
and neglected woman to the heart’s core, 


LOVE AMONG ° 


| of heaven differ so widely from ours? 


rer 
vio 


THE GRAVES. 
herself of its influence. Can the standard 
Re- 
calling that dream, nonsensical as it is, Mrs. 
Drap d’Eté is half inclined to think so. 


LOVE AMONG THE GRAVES. 
TWENTY years ago, in gladsome weather, 
In this silent city’s woodland bound, 
Love and I, with buoyant step together, 
Careless wandered round-— 
Wandered round and through the winding alleys, 
Brave with arbor vits#, woodbine, rose, 
Fragrant on the hills and in the valleys 
Of the sacred close. 

Little recked we of the mystic meaning 
(Hidden ‘neath the blue forget-me-nots) 
Of the tear-sown seeds for heavenly gleaning 

In these garden-plots— 
Little recked we of diviner blessing 
Than of spring-time! 
Deeply move us, in the fond caressing 
Of our souls’ embrace, 


Nor could sorrow’s face 


In the quickened flash of answering glances, 

In the tender touch of loving hands, 
In the joyous pulse that gayly dances 

As love’s flower expands! 

In our full absorption cou/d we listen 

To low minor tones, and we so glad ? 
Something in our eyes made tears to glisten, 
But they were not sad. 


No! the fount of love’s o’erflowing treasure 
Is not bitter—and our hearts’ relief 
Was as glittering dew-drop, in the measure 
Of the chaliced grief, 
Which encompassed us in carven glory— 
Here and there a simple myrtle boss 
Telling with more pathos the same story 
Of some aching loss. 


Fair a sculptured city rose before us— 
Bright the grasses tricked the buried gloom ; 
After twenty years, what may restore us 
That pervading bloom ? 
Now, the lifted shafts make level shadows 
With the graves they cover in their pride ; 
All the starry wealth of the green meadows 
Serves not Death to hide! 


Yet the city stands to-day as whitely 
With its myriad columns in the sun, 
And the same fair blossoms smile as brightly, 
Fragrant, every one ; 
But our hearts are shadowed by their losses, 
Earthly treasure shows its taint of rust, 
And not vain the storied stone embosses 
Its imprisoned dust. 
Now, the shrouded meaning helps to hold us— 
Not alone the beauty overlaid— 
As diviner influences fold us, 





and in some way made a part of her and 
her life. 

Now why? 

It was only a vision; but Mrs. Drap d’Eté 
has not yet been able to forget it, or rid 


Mingling shine and shade. 

Now, no more as once in sunny weather 
Twenty years ago, among the sweets, 

| Could unmindful Love and I together 


| Thread these wooded streets ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 


_ ‘DD 
STAGER. 

Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 
Ane tes illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 
lisions 


n Congress, including a Glance at Washing- 


ton Public Life during several Administrations. 


CASE OF POLITICAL RESURRECTION. 
FENHE revolution in polities which grew 
| out of the quarrel between the Whig 
party and Mr. Tyler, forced upon the Presi- 
dent by Mr. Clay, was so general and thor- 
ough as to bring into the Twenty-eighth 
Congress a larger number of new men than 
had been seen in the House of Representa- 
tives at any time during the preceding quar- 
ter of a century. They were most of them 
young, ambitious, and aspiring, many of 
whom subsequently attained to eminence in 
the nation, and as the representatives of the 
government at foreign courts. From New 
York there came Preston King, of St. Law- 
rence County (who was afterward elected 
Senator, and died holding the office of Col- 
lector of the Port of New York, to which 
office he was appointed by President John- 
son), George Rathbun, of Auburn, and Hen- 
ry C. Murphy, of Brooklyn. These two last- 
named gentlemen are stillliving. Rathbun, 
originally a decided Democrat, wandered off 
into the Free-soil organization; Murphy, a 
fine scholar and an accomplished gentleman, 
has just retired from public life, having 
served for some dozen years in the Senate of 
the State. He is a ready, forcible debater, 
and has been one of the most useful and re- 
liable legislators that ever sat in the Capitol. 

John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, came to 
Washington for the first time in 1843. He 
afterward served in the Senate with consid- 
erable distinction, and closed his public ca- 
reer as minister to Spain. Hale was a furious | 
Democrat when a young man, and his first 
elaborate effort in the House was a violent 
attack upon the Academy at West Point. 
Years ago, and before the practical value of | 
that institution had been demonstrated by 
the skirmish with Mexico, and subsequently 
in the war for the Union, aspiring young 
demagogues were accustomed to flesh their 
maiden swords upon West Point. The cue | 
was to denounce the Academy as savoring | 
of aristocracy, and building up a class tinc- | 
tured with exclusiveness. But all that is 
bravely altered now, and under a military | 
administration no man hoping for an office 
would have the temerity to repeat the folly | 
so common twenty-five years ago. 

David Wilmot, of Proviso memory, was a 
new member of that Congress. The proviso | 
which made so much stir in the country, and | 
which made Wilmot famous for a time, was | 
drawn by Judge Brinckerhoff, of Ohio. It 
was known that its introduction in the House 
would be repugnant to the feelings of the 
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| tion, hostility to Mr. Van Buren and his 
















































































‘ , a 
Speaker, and it was apprehended that j, sisten 
might not recognize Brinckerhoff, who y most 
one of the most pronounced Free-soilers for e3 
the House. So copies of the proviso we respo 
distributed among members favorable to th, Polk 
proposition, Wilmot among the number. w] Mr. \ 
happened to catch the Speaker’s eye: ap, great 
although earnestly resisted, the PLOVIsO pags But 
ed the House by a considerable majority try, 
It would have prevailed in the Senate. }) prow 
was defeated simply through mismanao, War 
ment on the part of its friends. P with 
I have mentioned elsewhere that §, 4 ng 
Douglas, Andrew Johnson, and Genera the 
Schenck came first into Congress in 1843 that 
Among the new members from Georgia they; me 
were three gentlemen who became myc} min 
distinguished in after-life—to wit, Howe) “ 
Cobb, Robert Toombs, and Alexander H. st the 
































































































































































































































phens. The list might be extended inde; inal 
nitely almost; but the intelligent reader of nin 
history will recall the names of most of thos, pre] 
worth remembering. the 
The tornado that swept over the politica par 
face of the country in 1840 left a consider. not 
able portion of the conspicuous members of Mr, 
both Houses stranded high and dry, never alt 
to be got afloat again. Many of them wen ant 
dashing, brilliant young fellows; but as a hig 
general thing, when a politician or a states « 
man of only moderate abilities falls out of pe 
line in this country, the ranks close up in- bu 
mediately, and it is only by a fortuitous eu 
concurrence of circumstances that an indi- ° 
vidual of this description regains a position pe 
in public affairs. A man runs his career . 
short or long as the case may be, with more ed 
or less reputation, according to circum. th 
stances, and there an end. Instances of po- M 
litical resurrection are rare among us. When di 
the political grave closes over one whose li 
public life has seemingly terminated, he is . 
generally forgotten, and can no more emerge , 
therefrom than if he was physically mori- y 
bund. It is only when a man is known to 4 
possess extraordinary abilities that he is , 
salled from retirement to fill an important . 
office after having served his country fora , 
series of years. The most remarkable in- ‘ 
stance of this kind was that of William L. : 
Marcy. He had been a judge of the Supreme > 
Court, comptroller, and Governor of the State, ; 
and Senator in Congress. Some unfortu- 
nate speculations had impaired his estate, 
and during the administration of Mr. Van | 














Buren he was glad to accept of a place on 
some unimportant commission. When Pres- 
ident Polk came to organize his administra- 





























friends was the controlling consideration. 
With the jealousy of a narrow-minded man, 
he excluded from his cabinet some of the 
ablest and most experienced statesmen in 
the country simply because of their prefer- 
ence for Mr. Van Buren as the Presidential 
candidate. Governor Marcy, although a con- 
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sistent and uniform Democrag, and of the 
most exalted ability, and specially adapted 
for executive duties of the highest and most 
responsible character, was chosen by Mr. 
Polk on account of his quasi-opposition to 
Mr. Van Buren, rather than because of his 
creat and conceded qualifications for office. 
But it was a fortunate thing for the coun- 
try, however unworthy the motive which 
prompted the President. The affairs of the 
War Department were never administered 
with more intelligence and fidelity than dur- 
ing the paltry squabble with Mexico, and 
the speedy and economical conclusion of 
that contest was due in large measure to 
the practical common-sense and discerning 
mind of the Seeretary of War. 

General Pieree called Governor Marcy to 
the State Department, contrary to his orig- 
inal intention, not on account of his eminent 
fitness for the position, nor because of any 
prepossession in his favor, but by reason of 
the peculiar condition of the Democratic 
party in the State of New York, and Marcy 
not being in full accord with the friends of 
Mr. Van Buren. Presidents Polk and Pierce, 
although holding the commanding intellect 
and official aptitude of Governor Marcy in 
high estimation, and appreciating the value 
of his services in the cabinet, were envious 
and jealous of his popularity, and felt re- 
buked in his presence by his manifest mental 
superiority. Mr. Buchanan, a man of pliant, 
supple mind, encouraged this feeling, and 
omitted no opportunity to disparage or mor- 
tify the Governor, whom he feared and hat- 
ed. Serving together in Polk’s cabinet, 
they were on terms of official civility, but 
Marey reciprocated Buchanan’s feelings of 
dislike, and being a frank, outspoken man, 
had no hesitation in so expressing himself 
among his intimate friends. 

During the Presidency of General Pierce 
Mr. Buchanan represented the government 
in London. Governor Marcy being at that 
time Seeretary of State, there was neces- 
sarily some formal official intercourse be- 
tween them, but, at the same time, much 
coldness and reserve, Mr. Buchanan corre- 
sponding most of the time with the Presi- 
dent instead of the State Department, in 
derogation of the dignity of the secretary, 
and that, too, with the approbation of the 
executive. This departure from the usual 
practice of the government gave great of- 
fense to the secretary, but he could not af- 
ford to quarrel with the President, and 
hence submitted to the indignity with the 
best grace he could command. When Mr. 
Buchanan came to organize his administra- 
tion in 1857 there was an earnest appeal 
made to him to continue Governor Marcy in 
the Statg Department, but the President was 
positiv@find peremptory in repelling the ap- 
plication. The movement was made with- 
out the knowledge of the secretary, and he 
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was annoyed when the fact came to his 
knowledge. 
POLK AND MARCY. 

President Polk, naturally of a reticent and 
saturnine temperament, had nevertheless a 
grim sense of humor, and rather enjoyed the 
confusion and embarrassment of his friends, 
especially if there was a ludicrous side to the 
affair. The uninterrupted and brilliant sue- 
cess of General Taylor in the valley of the 
Rio Grande, while it gave great satisfaction 
to the administration, regarded in a nation- 
al point of view, was not without some alloy 
when politically considered. Men accus- 
tomed to forecast future political events 
discerned the possibility of General Tay- 
lor’s becoming so great a favorite with the 
people as to put in jeopardy the Democratic 
Presidential succession. Generally a party 
which prosecutes a war to a successful issue 
can hardly fail to maintain its ascendency 
in the nation. But Mr. Polk had no ele- 
ments of popularity, and Mr. Marcy, his War 
Minister, was the only really attractive feat- 
ure of his administration ; and of Marey Polk 
was jealous, and always glad of an oppor- 
tunity to wound his amour propre. 

When Taylor was at the height of his 
fame as a military commander, General Ha- 
mer, of Ohio, who had served under him, 
came to Washington on sick leave or official 
business. He had been in Congress with 
Mr. Polk, and they were intimate friends. 
Hamer dined at the White House, and the 
President eagerly questioned him in regard 
to the feeling entertained by General Taylor 
toward the administration, and the manner 


,|in which he had been supported in Mexico 


by the Department of War. Hamer replied 
that he had not heard him say much re- 
specting any members of the government 
except Governor Marcy, whom he had bit- 
terly denounced, and repeating the exact 
language in which the general had charac- 
terized the secretary. At a cabinet meet- 
ing, soon after, the President introduced the 
subject of General Taylor’s feelings toward 
the administration, and remarked that while 
he had no precise information as to what he 
thought of most of the gentlemen who com- 
posed the cabinet council, he was glad to be 
able to say that, so far as the Secretary of 
War was concerned, he had been reliably 
informed that General Taylor had described 
Governor Marcy as “a —— old curmud- 
geon.” 
POLK AND EVANS. 

In the winter of 1845-46 Mr. Evans and 
the writer called upon President Polk. Mr. 
Evans had been a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means during the Twenty-fifth 
Congress, Mr. Polk being chairman, and the 
gentlemen were on terms of pleasant inti- 
macy, although on opposite sides in polities. 
“ By-the-way, Evans,” said the President, as 
the interview was about to come to an end— 
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“Tm glad I thought of it. I am intending | 
to send Bancroft to England, and I shall 
make Mason Secretary of the Navy; conse- 
quently I have to appoint a new Attorney- 
General, and I hardly know whom to select. 
I have thought of Franklin Pierce and Na- 
than Clifford. Which is the best man ?” 

“Neither of them is fit for the place,” was 
the reply. 

“Your standard is rather high, I know; 
but suppose you were in my place, and it 
was necessary to take one of them, which 
would you choose ?” 

“T can not conceive of any such necessi- 
ty,” said Mr. Evans. 

“But I want your judgment upon the rel- 
ative qualifications of the two men. There 
are sectional considerations that can not be 
overlooked.” 

“ Pierce has the most ability, and Clifford 
knows the most law. But you can do a great 
deal better, even in New England, than to 
take either of them.” 

Mr. Polk subsequently offered the place to 
Mr. Pierce, who declined it, and then he ap- 
pointed Mr. Clifford, who is now a justice of 
the Supreme Court, and an able and ac¢cept- 
able judge he has made. 

The nomination of Mr. Polk was the re- | 
suit of an intrigue conceived for the purpose 
of defeating Mr. Van Buren, who was the un- | 
questioned choice of a majority of the Dem- | 
ocratic party. The sinister combinations 
necessary to the success of the plot, by which 
such distinguished champions of the party | 
as Colonel Benton and Silas Wright were | 
disobliged and disaffected, led to embarrass- | 
ments and complications which hampered 
and obstructed the administration, and op- | 
erated to the prejudice of Mr. Polk and the | 
good name of the country. He was not a| 
great man, using that qualifying word in the | 
sense usually employed to describe the most 
distinguished of his contemporaries ; but he | 
was blameless in his private life, of fair ca- 
pacity, excellent judgment, good common- | 
sense, patriotic intentions, and uncommon | 
moral courage. Physically, he had'no stom- 
ach for a fight, and when Wise assaulted him 
in the Rotunda of the Capitol, instead of 
calling him to account for the affront, he | 
passed it by with comparative indifference. 
He was Speaker of the House at the time, | 
and Wise, who was always impetuous and 
hot-headed when there was not more to gain | 
by controlling his temper, resented some fan- 
cied injustice in the ruling of the chair. The | 
affair made some stir at the time, and Gen- | 
eral Jackson was disgusted that an insult so | 
gross should nét have been settled in aecord- 
ance with the rules that then regulated the | 
conduct of men of honor. 


CRITTENDEN AND BIBB, 


John J. Crittenden was made Attorney- | 
General by Mr. Fillmore when he made up his | 


| 
| 


cabinet on Rjs accession to the Presidency 
He was an able man, a powerful debater in 
the Senate, quick in retort, and in a contro. 
versial discussion was rarely overmatched 
A genial, amiable gentleman, he was beloved 
by every body. As a jury lawyer he ex. 
celled, but he was not a profound Publicist 
or statesman, nor was he distinguished as y 
jurist. His deputy was Chancellor Bj), 
who had been in the Senate, and afterwar) 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Tyler. 
Happening into the office of the Attorney. 
General, I heard an amusing conversatioy 
between Mr. Crittenden and his deputy. He 
had prepared an opinion ona question grow. 
ing out of a disputed claim of the State of 
Florida for interest on a debt owing her }y 
the United States, which he had submitted 
to Judge Bibb for examination. “ Chancel. 
lor,” said he, “have you read my opinion?” 
“]T have,” was the reply ; “and, John, if you 
had written such nonsense and called 
it law when you were studying with me in 
Frankfort, I would have turned you out of 
my office.” 


ny 





THE OUTSIDE OF THE WINDOW. 
By JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


Tuey stand at the window, peering, 
And pressing against the pane 

Their beautiful childish faces : 
Without are the night and rain. 


They stand at the window, peering: 
What see they, the children, there ?— 
A room full of happy faces, 
A room full of shining air, 


A room full of warmth and brightness, 
A room full of pleasant sights— 

Of pictures and statues and vases, 
And shadows at play with the lights. 


But sweetest of all, to their gazing 

(So near, they seem part of them there!), 
Is the room full of happy faces 

In the room full of shining air. 


Ah me! my precious observers, 
Another sight I shall find. 

What is it? I dread to tell you, 
And, oh! it were sweet to be blind! 


From the lighted room, through the window, 
I see, and have seen them of old, 

A world full of wretched faces, 
A world full of darkness and cold, 


A world full of cold and darkness, 
A world full of dreary sights: 

No pictures, nor statues, nor vases, 
But shadows that put out the lights. 


Ah, saddest of all, through the window 
(They seem with us, so near!) 

A world full of wretched faces 
In a world full of darkness and cold! 
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A SCHEME FOR VENGEANCE. 
HEOPHILUS BLAKE was the son of a 
washer-woman. It was impossible for 
jim to forget this unhappy fact, strive as he 
might. He never saw a parcel of clean linen, 
however compact and tidy, that did not re- 
mind him of the snowy hills that towered 
above the big wicker basket long ago at 
yome. He never passed a meadow fragrant 
with new-mown grass that he did not im- 
mediately gauge its merits as a bleaching 
ground; a water-fall suggested some easy 


o a . . . | 
method for the rinsing process; and when | 


other people reveled in a mountain mist, or 
enjoyed that fine haze in the atmosphere 


that etherealizes a landscape, poor Theoph- | 


lus, despite himself, feared it was a wretched 
day for keeping the starch in. 

They lived in a little hovel some miles 
from town. Yes, it was a hovel: that was 


| 
undeniable too. Clean altogether too clean | 
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| But Theophilus and his mother were too 
| much alike to get on together. She wanted 
|her way, and he wanted his, and though 
| both were excellent, one was the way of a 
| loving woman, the other that of a manly, 
| high-spirited boy. 

She had set her heart on Theophilus havy- 
ing a college education, and clung to it with 
fatal tenacity. 

| “ll never be the one to lounge about in 
| college halls dawdling over books while you 
wear out your life at the wash-tub—never !” 
roared young Theophilus. 

“You shall be a gentleman if I have 
strength in my body to make you one,” said 
| his mother. 

“A pretty gentleman that would be!” cried 
| her son—“ getting his fine learning out of the 
| marrow of his mother’s bones.” 

| “Theo, my darling, you must go to col- 
| lege to be a gentleman.” 

‘“‘T don’t see the necessity,” persisted Theo. 


| 


for comfort-—that scouring of the shelves and | He had his own high notions, engendered by 
beams and floor, after a hard days’ labor, had | that proud mother of his, among the first of 
7 . . | . . 
been one of the trials of his youthful years, | which was the getting of those wash-tubs 
| 


which he had striven a 


gainst till patience | out of the way forever, and putting a higher 
ceased to be a virtue. When he would come | and prettier roof over their heads. 


He was 


in, hot and dirty, from his afternoon sport, | very tall for his age, and would be soon 
his mother would souse him into the wash- | thirteen years old. 


tub, and scour him from head to foot with 
that same relentless but careful thorough- 
yess she gave to her linen. Although slim 
id delicate, she had acquired a tremendous 


5 


On the first day of December he was to 


enter a preparatory school, from thence to 
college, of course. 


His mother had worked 
sarly and late to bring this about; had re- 


. . 7 . | . 
muscle in the honest pursuit of her business, | duced her labor to a very remunerative sys- 


and her grasp was one of iron. 


Theophilus implored to no purpose ; then 
he began to threaten. 

“Tm getting altogether too big to be 
hustled about in this way, mother. I won’t 
bear it!” 

“Theo,” she replied, in a voice musical | 
but firm, “I know what is best for you, and | 
as long as you live under my roof you'll be | 
under my control.” 

It was then that Theophilus began first to 
entertain the monstrous idea that he might | 
possibly live under another roof. Not but | 
that Mrs. Blake and her son were all in all | 
to each other. He never worked out a joy- | 
ful childish problem but that his mother | 
held a prominent place in the solution; he 
never formed one of those exorbitant wishes | 
that throng constantly to infantile brains 
but the biggest and most luscious of delights 
was reserved for her; he couldn’t get to sleep 
or say his prayers without her good-night 
kiss, and was so prodigal in his filial bland- 
ishments that the school-boys called him 
familiarly “spoon,” and suggested an apron- 
string in his coat of arms. 

But all this neither daunted nor cooled | 
the boy’s love for his mother. He fought it | 
out on ghat line, often victorious, but some- 
times defeated ; yet he managed to make | 
the name of “spoon” respected and feared | 
in his vicinity. 





| 
i 


| tem in all these weary years, in order to keep 


him neat and sweet for that glorious future 
| she had painted in such magical colors. 


If she had confided to him some of the 
glowing visions that rose in the brilliant 


| soap-bubbles constantly before her eyes—if 


she had flung about him her yet shapely and 
rounded arms, and said in that coaxing, mu- 
sical voice of hers, ‘‘ Theo, I have a sweet 
vengeance for you to work out,” then per- 


|haps Theo, who was shrewd beyond his 


years, might have persuaded her to his way 
of thinking, or she might possibly have 
gained him over to hers. 

But she was not given to bursts of confi- 
dence or sentimental entreaties. A hard 
life had forced the sweetness in her nature 
to so subtle a hiding-place that it merely 
peeped out of her eyes at times in a tender 
moisture, that was wiped away quickly and 
abruptly, or took the shape of a somewhat 
slipshod caress, of which she was too soon 
ashamed. Alas, poor Gertrude Blake! that 
very sentiment and confidence had cost her 
dear; it had brought her nothing but bit- 
terness and grief. It was little wonder that 
she shunned and feared it. 

So Gertrude went on with her magical 
soap-bubbles, and Theophilus went to school. 
The 1st of December was close at hand. 

On that day a fine new suit awaited The- 
ophilus, of which the collar on the jacket was 
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marve Sleus to behold, 
was the embroidery, so soft and beautiful | 
the fabric. Alas! he wouldn’t have cared 
for it; it was altogether too dainty a thing. 
The lad was a man already in spirit; what 


so intricate » eal yoy 


broidery, however loving and fond the hand 
that worked it. 


him, her fingers trembling, her eyes over- 
flowing, her heart beating tumultuously, her 
whole being full of a profound and melan- 
choly joy—when she went into his room, it 
was empty! The boy had gone. Nothing 
easier. He had stepped out of the window 
mm the frosty mud bank, and away! 
Gertrude sank upon the floor, powerless. 
There was something sinister in that empty 
room: it struck her like a blow. 
A noontide sun, cold but dazzling, stream- 
ed into Theo’s room when Gertrude regained 
consciousness. 
and bewildered ; 
a neatly arranged and untumbled bed, she 
remembered bitterly that it was not worth 
while to wait for any one to come to her 
when she felt ill, or even fainting. She had 
but the one creature to love her in the world, 
and he had stolen away in the night to rid 
himself of a tie that had become troublesome 
to him. 
She went about her daily duties, but not 


with the old vigor and warmth—coldly and | 


mechanically, and with perhaps a bitterer 
expression of grief upon her face than it 
would have worn if Theo had lain dead in 
the little room. She would rather, at that 
time, have met with the absolute in death 
than found it in her son. 

A whole week went by—a week of weari- 
ness and unspeakable grief to Gertrude. 

The icy mw of winter was not wont to 
be very terrible to her. Her roof was low, 
and the mud bank about it served as a sort 
of masonry to keep out the cold. Then The- 
ophilus had been a furnace in himself—so 
warm and bountiful and soul-sustaining 
had been his love for her. How could it be 
possible it was all an illusion? If so, why 
had she not starved in its cheatery ? 

Whatever it was, it had failed her now. 
The cold crept into the marrow of her 
bones, and she sat for hours shivering over 
a handful of fire. 

Heedless and apathetic, she 
ly any food all day; then the weakness of 
hunger brought her some consoling dreams. 
She saw Theophilus come gayly home from 
school, and, flinging his books aside, demand 
food with his old cheery smile. She gave 
him to eat, but could find nothing to suit 
her own palate. He ate so heartily! why, 
even ravenously! How hungry he was!-—— 
Theophilus, not Gertrude. 

When evening approached she aroused 
herself a little, made a cheerier fire, a heartier 


| aimlessly 
| went from his little room, looking wistful]; 


| 
/ at the dead cold sheets, ‘the too tidy bed 
he wanted was freedom and power, not em- | 


She looked about her, daze ad | 
then, her eyes falling upon 


| would have 


tasted searce- | 


meal, looked with furtive eagerness along 
the ble: ik, cold road, one way, then the other r 
and pitis ably § sad. In and out sh 


Batch after batch of his favorite ¢ 


OOkies 


| was made only to be thrown away. |r 


| losing hope, Gertrade lost fr ugality. 
When Gertrude went into his room to call | 


But one night a faint shrill note fel] upot 
Gertrude’s fainting consciousness. Con) ‘ it 
be a boy’s w histle ? Undoubtedly it wa 
The blood went bounding through va 
veins. She started and listened. Yes, therp 
it was again. She struggled to her feet 
A footstep on the mud bank, a rattle at tly 
door, and suddenly the room becomes refi}. 
| gent asapalace. Theophilus is in his mot). 
er’s arms, sobbing on her breast. 

pic forgive you,” faltered Gertrude 
agony you have cost me. 
great, it atones for all!” 

“TI also have suffered,” said Theophilus: 
“but you’d have made a molly-coddle of m 
mother. It was better for us both that | 
should run away, and put a stop to it at 
once, I couldn’t come back without a plac 
of some kind, and only to-day I was hired as 
a boy in the big house of Blakely and Co. It's 


» th 
This joy is 80 


our name, you see, with only an ly tucked « 
That gave me courage to go in.” 

“Blakely and Co.!” said Gertrude, turning 
pale. 

“Yes—importers and jobbers 


y” said The- 
ophilus. “And now I’m started, you'll se 
where we'll fetch up one of these days. We'll 
have a bully house, mother, and a staving 
old silk dress, and lots of good things to eat, 
and— Oh, Christopher! mother, you've let 


| the cookies burn!” 


“There are plenty more,” said Gertrude, 
tremblingly looking upon her son. “God 
bless you, my boy! You are in His hands 
He has pointed out your path.” 

“Yes,” said Theo, “and He helps thos 
who help themselves.” 

The glad night went happily by, and Theo 
went back to his store again, Gertrude agree- 
ing to share the earnings of her son when 
the munificent time should arrive that h 
earnings enough toshare. Just 
at first the pittance he got scarcely 
to clothe him. 

But oh, the delight of anticipation, the 
glad looking forward to the future! I pro- 
test and declare Theophilus was as happy in 
those days with the love of his mother and 
the boyish sweetness of hope as he was in 
later years with another love, and rapturous 
delights in full fruition. 

The only cloud that dimmed the bright- 
ness of the boy’s life just then was his ina- 
bility to do away with that hateful washing 
at once and forever. Gertrude sedulously 
kept even the hint of it from his eyes or his 
nostrils, but he instinctively kuew it was 
going on in his absence. 


served 
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oe as his béte noire, his bugbear; he hated | alone, and he began to be tortured by the 
it ferociously, and delighted to call it his | idea that a few of his old customers were 
nack, likening it to Christian’s burden, that | straggling into other hands. The bright 
only left him at the gates of Paradise. | thought occurred to him to appropriate the 
All this lent him a tremendous energy, and | active brain and nimble tongue of young 
ne succeeded beyond his most ardent wish- | Blake to his service, keeping him at his side 
es. His svecess was amazing even to him- till he was able to make a proxy of him. 
elf: but he got used to it, and climbed along | This scheme succeeded so well that before 
rapidly over better and perhaps wiser heads | Theophilus was twenty he had the trade of 
than his own. From errand-boy to office- | Mr. Blakely completely under his control, 
poy, and from thence to the goods, where he | and the goods were marked up and down 
remained. | according to his direction. Of course he re- 
There was something in these piles of | mained a boy in the store, as many a man 
peautiful fabrics that realized some of the | of forty did the same, and nobody dared 
yoy’s olden visions, and Heaven knows how | whisper his name in any other capacity ; but 
many splendid articles of apparel he picked | a wonderful deference was paid him. He 
out for his mother long before he could af- was button-holed in corners, and taken aside 
ford to buy a tenpenny print. by the magnates of the establishment with 
He looked at them at first enviously, then | the wonderful secrecy and mysterious plot- 
curiously, then ealculatively, but always | ting prevalent in these places. 
with the keenest eye to their beauty and| Nothing could exceed the innocence and 
value, till the pursuit became a passion with | frankness of his bright young face, but a 
him; and as a geologist examines different | great deal of diplomacy was wasted upon 
stones and strata, a botanist revels among | him. 
herbs and flowers, a naturalist gloats over} ‘An old head on young shoulders,” would 
a hideous reptile, or an astronomer lifts his | remark these astute dealers in petticoats as 
absorbed vision to the great infinite space | they walked away. 
above us, so did Theophilus delight to honor; Noting all this, the senior even trusted 
these filmy illusions that floated from his | him with some of his private business, tak- 
grasp in clouds of loveliness, or these gor- | ing advantage of a rare talent that Theophi- 
geous surfaces, upon whiclr were painted the | lus had for putting ideas into ambiguous and 


weavings of many an artistic brain. 

He succeeded at last in securing one of | 
these robes for his mother at a marvelous | 
discount, and, greatly to his mortification, 
found that she put it immediately away out 
of sight. He would have been glad to have 
had it draped upon a chair while he finished 
his evening meal, but was ashamed to con- | 
fess to this weakness. 

He, however, suggested to her that his sal- 
ary was now sufficient to support them in | 
modest comfort, and said firmly that for the 
future he claimed the right and pleasure to | 
work for her who had so long toiled for him. 

He had a knack of social converse and 
a faculty for phrasing things felicitously. 
Gertrude looked upon him with beaming 
eyes and a smile that Theo took for assent. 

He shook the ashes of the weary past from 
his feet, took modest lodgings in the city for | 
himself and mother, and flattering himself 
that he began to be a gentleman, flung from | 
his shoulders the pack that had imaginative- 
ly burdened them, and turned to business | 
with renewed ardor. 

The manly bearing of the lad ; his tall form | 
and noble young head; the grave and per- 
sistent energy with which he pursued his | 
study of the market; his accurate valuation | 
at sight of an article of goods; the frequent 
mistakes corrected under his supervision— 
all these things were noted by the senior of | 
the firm, Mr. Blakely. The immense trade | 
of this gentleman, of which he was very 
jealous, had become troublesome to manage 


| non-committal words. This faculty became 
peculiarly available to the merchant in a 
lawsuit in which he was engaged, and which 
involved many valuable interests to that gen- 
tleman. In these intricate business relations 
there had been many errands to and from 
Mr. Blakely’s palatial residence. He was a 
widower, and had but the one child, a daugh- 
ter, whose fair young head Theophilus had 
seen many times peeping through or reflect- 
ed in the great French glass windows of the 
vestibule. It had even gone so far as a nod 
and a smile between them, which Theophilus 
forgot as soon as he reached the business por- 
tion of the city, but which Theodosia Blake- 
ly remembered till her eyes closed in sleep, 
and even pursued in dreams behind her rose- 
colored curtains. 

So when a grand ball was given in honor 
of Miss Theodosia reaching her seventeenth 
year—and, according to the usages of Ameri- 
can society, she was to be thrown thus early 
upon the tender mercies of an American 
world—Theophilus was astonished to find his 


| name among the select few in the store hon- 


ored with invitations. Mr. Blakely had found 
it a cheap way of acknowledging many serv- 
ices rendered, consoling himself with the 
thought that, where there were so many, it 
didn’t matter so much about one. Theoph- 
ilus thought first of declining the invita- 
tion. 

“Tt’s only a matter of form, mother,” he 
said. ‘Of course the old gentleman didn’t 
dream of my accepting it. I suppose his eyes 
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would stare out of his head with dismay if I 
closed in with the invitation formally.” 

But Gertrude was singularly anxious that 
he should avail himself of this opportunity 
for seeing the splendors of Mr. Blakely’s pa- 
latial mansion. 

“JT would like to know just the height of 
luxury he has attained,” said Gertrude, her 
eyes glittering with something which The- 
ophilus thought was feminine curiosity. 

So, good-naturedly humoring the fancy of 
his mother, he dressed himself with faultless 
precision, and went to the scene of festivity. 
In the great, crowded, gorgeous assembly 
Theophilus saw but one woman’s face that 
he was familiar with—a beautiful young head 
crowned with golden hair and fragrant blos- 
soms; and walking up to Theodosia Rlake- | 
ly with simple dignity, he introduced him- 
self as her old friend. She held out to him 
her pretty gem-covered fingers, the dowager 
near by looking placidly on. How was the 
poor heavily turbaned lady to know Theoph- 
ilus was only a boy in the store, and his moth- 
er a washer-woman? The lad had the air 
ofa young nobleman. She thought he was 


coat? 


| soiled lining of the carriage, from which at 
any other time he would have shrunk With; 
disgust, and gave free rein to a blissfu] 
delirious fancy. Had she not rested in }j, 
| arms—near his heart? Oh, thanks to the 
glorious witchery of the dance! had he not 
|enjoyed the nearness and dearness of }yer 
| beauty ? Had not her eyes sparkled for him, 
her lips shaped themselves into smiles of 
gladness, the dimples of her lovely arms hid 
themselves in the sanctified creases of hi 
He trembled when he remembered 
the touch of her flowing hair, the rare sweet. 
ness of her breath, the charm of her voice. 
which went straight to his heart like a mel. 
ody. It was a dream—a dream too sacred 
to be put into words. He told his mother of 
all—of the great, glaring, illumined rooms, 
all ablaze with splendor; he depicted jy 
glowing colors the toilets of the ladies, even 
to the minutiz of material; he described the 
magnificent feast spread for them, the soft 
and ecstatic strains of melody to which they 
danced and danced; but he did not speak 
of the queen of the ball, Theodosia. Her 
name faltered on his lips, and hid itself iy 


and 
) 





the son of Blake the brewer, at least. There 
is a dreadful lack of systematized espionage 
in American society. It would be an excel- | 
lent thing to employ a private corps of detect- | 
ives when things are so loosely arranged. 

Theophilus, who had learned to dance as 
fish learns to swim, glided through many a | 
bewitching measure, filled to the brim with 
ecstasy and delight. These two young creat- 
ures, Theophilus and Theodosia, clasped in | 
each other's arms, with hearts beating tu- | 
multuously, and only a thickness of broad- | 
cloth and tulle between, tasted to the full | 
these ravishing delights sanctioned by an 
omnipotent society. 

“God bless my soul!” said Mr. Blakely, | 
rather late in the evening, reaching the tur- | 
baned dowager, “‘ who is that waltzing with | 
Theodosia ?” 

“Tt is young Blake,” she whispered, com- 
placently, “the son of Blake the brewer.” 

“Blake the—unmentionable!” cried the 
merchant (using a harsher expletive): “it’s 
young Blake, at the store!” 

“What family did you s 
low-capped female. 

“Family!” roared the senior 
“How the deuce can I tell? I’m not his 
family’s keeper! His mother may be a wash- 
er-woman for aught I know. I thought you 
were to watch Theodosia—that’s what you're 
here for, I suppose !” 

The dowager, who was a distant and hum- 
ble relative, and occupied an unenviable po- 
sition in Mr. Blakely’s household, went im- 
mediately in pursuit of the whirling pair, 
and that was the last waltz they enjoyed 
that evening. 

But Theophilus went home with his head 
in the clouds. He lay back upon the tawdry 


| 
} 


al 


” 


ay ?” said the yel- 


partner. | 


nie heart. 

Theophilus from that night began to go 
into society, and according to that happy 
facility with which an American youth, if 
he be sufficiently charming in appearance 
and cultured in manner, can make his way 
unaided by the genealogical tree, or unde- 
terred by personal surroundings, so long as 
they are sufficiently unknown, Theophilus 
| got invitations every where. 

He sought her presence without knowing 
why, until he found himself in the crowd 
that surrounded her, or on rare occasions 
held her fan or her glove in his hand while 
she went whirling out of his sight with a 
coat and whiskers which immediately shaped 
themselves into an object of bitter disgust to 
Theophilus. He didn’t know exactly to what 
the whiskers and coat belonged—his eyes 
were so dazed by the beauty of Theodosia 


| that all other objects swam before his gaze— 


but he hated it nevertheless, and glared upon 
it ferociously when it bowed its thanks for 


| the danee, and took itself off in search of 


other prey. Then Theodosia, furtively glau- 


| cing at the gloomy brow and savage eyes be- 


side her, said a few little commonplace words 


| to him, took herfan and glove, asked the faver 
| of his arm to the dowager on the other side 


of the room, and lo! Theophilus was in heav- 
en again. 

It was little wonder that the girl enjoyed 
her power over this handsome face, that grew 
bright or dark, smiling or gloomy, at her 
will. Many other maidens looked wistfully 
after him, or tried the virtue of not-to-be-de- 
spised charms upon his preoccupied fancy, 
and sought in vain, when dancing with him 
a measure, to find favor in his sight. 

All in vain! For Theophilus there were 
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put two women in the world—his mother 
and Theodosia ; and just now, as his mother | 
had always been a part of himself, his whole 
heart and soul and strength went out to the 
peautiful young goddess he saw, night after 
night, in shining robes of splendor, crowned | 
with jewels and flowers—a creature to be | 
worshiped and adored, but too adorable to 
pe simply loved. 

In the mean time a change became grad- | 
nally noticeable in the senior partner of the | 
firm of Blakely and Co. His usually san- | 
wuine face became grim and sallow; the} 
crow’s-feet about his eyes, which were ordi- 
narily aggressive and triumphant, took sat- | 
urnine angles to themselves, and big black | 
rings surrounded the cavernous hollows of | 
his eyes. Nobody could tell what was the 
matter with him; despite the solicitude of 
his friends, he maintained a gloomy reticence. 
The interest manifested in this change in his 
personal appearance was sharply discour- 
aged, and it was worth a man’s position in 
the store to ask him the most trivial ques- 
tion about his personal welfare. 

But accordingly as Mr. Blakely became 
morose and melancholy, Theophilus grew | 
merry and bright; his step became more and | 
more proud and firm, his eyes gleamed joy- 
ously, and there was an air of success and | 
hope about him that lent power to what had | 
been popularity. What was bitterness and | 
agony unspeakable to Mr. Blakely became a 
beacon of hope and joy to Theophilus; and 
accordingly as the one sank deeper and deep- 
erinto despair, the other climbed higher and | 
higher into happiness. 

Theophilus learned, day by day, in his 
correspondence for his employer, that the 
lawsuit threatened a disastrous termination, | 
and as he knew how heavy were the inter- | 
ests involved, his pulse rose to fever heat, | 
and he dared to hope, vaguely but felici- 
tously, as mortals will with less provocation. 
With Theophilus to hope was to endeavor 
to attain. He began steadfastly to maintain | 
his place by Theodosia’s side at social assem- | 
blies of all kinds, and adroitly contrived to 
monopolize a great many of the round dances, 
greatly to the dismay of the dowager, who 
tluttered about the audacious young couple, 
pitiably anxious and powerless, and vainly | 
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On this night in question the conservatory 
was illumined by a magically soft and mys- 
terious light, that filtered down through 
leaves and blossoms, fell tenderly upon an 


| artfully contrived mossy bank quite hidden 


by a grotesquely ugly but comfortably large- 
leaved American cactus. This cactus was 
the pride and delight of its owner, and to- 


| . . 
ward the close of the evening he even suc- 


ceeded in dragging the eminent merchant, 
Mr. Blakely, into close contact with its huge 
prickly leaves and gorgeous blossoms. But 
suddenly the eyes of this gentleman became 
glittering and sharp, and fell upon a young 
couple who sat together upon the mossy 
bank described ; the little, white, ungloved, 
gem-covered fingers of one resting lovingly 
in the eager, happy, tumultuous-veined hand 
of the other, and both heads bending togeth- 
er to catch whispers that none others save 
the elves and nymphs could hear or under- 
stand the sweetness of. 

“Tt is a peculiar and beautiful specimen,” 
pursued the host, unconscious of any thing 
but the towering green thing before him. 
“ Planted in a moist, sandy loam, in a prop- 
er temperature, this variety of the cactus 
will—” 

“Hang the cactus!” suddenly cried his 
companion. “You must know, Dodge, I 
don’t care a fig for these things. Theodo- 
sia!” (in a voice of suppressed thunder), “ is 
that you ?” 

“Yes, dear papa.” 

“T think the carriage is waiting.—You 
needn’t trouble yourself, Blake; I'll take care 
of my daughter, and, by-the-bye, Blake—” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Td like to see you up at the house to- 
morrow after business hours.” 

“Certainly, Sir.” (But with a quaking 
heart.) 

If Theophilus slept none that night, his 
employer fared little better. He tossed and 
fumed amidst the sumptuous upholstery of 
his couch, and strove in vain to come to some 
conclusion in this affair of young Blake. 
The fellow had become so necessary to him! 
He did the business of a dozen men for the 
salary of one. He was the only one in the 
store that fathomed the truth of this infernal 
lawsuit. It was confoundedly awkward to 


’ 


endeavoring to appeal to a higher power for | part with him just now. Mr. Blakely scarce- 


help, but deterred by the black brow and 
repelling snarl of her august relative, the | 
merchant. 


beautiful dream into realistic words, but cer- 
tain it was the chain was woven that linked 
these two together, and who knows the 


ly dared whisper to himself that with The- 
ophilus might go half his trade. Besides, he 


It is impossible for one to say | liked him; he had always been singularly at 
how or at what time Theophilus put his | ease and comforted with the lad. 


He was 
the only one in the world before whom he 
could drop this hateful mask of prosperity, 
and give vent to curses and groans over the 


agents that helped to rivet it link by link ? | ruin that threatened him. Why should this 


There are sweet nymphs and woodland elves 
that betake themselves, in cases of urgent 
need, even to the limited recesses of conserv- 
atories, and lurk in the artifices contrived 
by Fashion herself for the votaries of love. 


| 


daughter of his, who ought to have been 4 
son like Theophilus, take from him this lit- 
tle measure of comfort ? 

He was glad to see, upon looking at him 
i closely in the morning, that the lad was 
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more of gentle oman than he had even 
hoped. 

Not a word was said in business hours; 
but Theophilus appeared at the appointed 
time at the merchant’s house, and was ad- 
mitted as usual into his private library, 
where he sat, pale and haggard, over a pile 
of business papers and bills spread before | 
him. 

“ All I want, Blake,” said the merchant, 
blandly, shaking hands with Theophilus, 
“is to caution you for your own sake upon a 
matter that youth is apt to be forgetful of. 
You must not allow yourself foolishly to suc- 
cumb to a fascination my daughter extends 
over a great many. Theodosia is greatly to | 
blame for her selfishness and frivolity. Be- 
fore it goes too far with you, 
better keep out of her way.” 

“Tm afraid it has already gone too far,” 
said Theophilus, bravely. “I love your 
daughter, Sir—love her with my whole heart 
and soul—and have reason to hope that she 
loves me. We are willing to wait until cir- 
cumstances permit us—” 

Mr. Blakely burst into a harsh, discordant 
laugh. The veins of his face had been bul- 
ging terribly in the past few moments, and a 
purplish hue had suffused his skin. 

“ Willing to wait, eh ?” he said, hoarsely. 
‘I like that; it amuses me! I admire your 
generosity, and, above all, your patience, 
Sir! Did it occur to you to put any limit to 
the time of your probation? I hope you 
didn’t take into consideration a rich, indul- 
gent father, Sir. As things are going, my 
daughter bids fair to become a beggar, and 
a very costly, extravagant beggar, I assure 
you! Here’s a pile of her bills—for jewelry, 
for dress-making, for millinery ; why, here’s 
one for extra washing alone that will go far 
to make up your weekly salary !” 

Mr. Blakely waved the bill before The- 
ophilus’s eyes. 
cramped, but the peculiar firmness of the 
characters he knew full well. Theophilus 
sank back in his chair; from pale he had be- 
come livid. 

“T leave it to yourself,” said Mr. Blakely, 
noticing his surprise and agitation, “ if it is 
not a frightful bill ?” 

“Tt is indeed frightful !” murmured The- 
ophilus. 

“You must own you couldn’t stand this 
sort of thing?” pursued Mr. Blakely. 

“T can not indeed stand this sort of 
thing,” said Theophilus; and went immedi- 
ately out of the house, and, wild with grief 
and rage, in hot haste to his mother. 

“Did you not promise,” he said, “to give 
up this accursed washing forever? If you 
wanted money, why didn’t you ask me for it ? 
I would have begged, borrowed, or stolen it 
sooner than have submitted to the degrada- 
tion of having one of your washing bills 
thrust before my eyes in such a moment.” 


a 


Blake, you'd |g 


The writing was small and | 


| Gertrude was pale, but firm. 
| “Thave not touched it myself for years. 
she said; ‘but the business I Carry on has 
been necessary to procure your happi 
It has taken no idle sum—” 

“ Happiness!” groaned poor The -ophilus, 
“Do not mention that word to me again: 
is lost to me forever. Do you suppose I ¢qy 
lev er have the face to ask Theodosia BI: akely 
to marry the son of her washer-woman ?” 

“Theodosia Blakely !” repeated Gertrude, 
rising to her feet—“the daughter of that 
Vv illain! ¥? 

“A daughter that I love with 
heart, that it will kill me to lose. And vet 
—and yet—oh, mother, to think that it jg 
you that shut against me the gates of Par. 
adise!” Theophilus sank upon a chair, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

Gertrede stood quite still for a moment. 
The muscles of her face worked fitfully. 4 
grim, bitter smile touched her lips; then, 
looking at the bowed head of her son, it 
softened into a sigh. A few tears rolled 
down her cheeks and fell upon her clasped 
and trembling hands. Then she went to he 
son, and bent over him lovingly. 

“You have not lost her, Theophilus,” she 
said. “I thought your happiness would be 
my revenge, but it seems one of them must 
give way to the other. Revenge is sweet, 
my son, but love is sweeter.” 

Two days after this Mr. Blakely received 
a singular letter from his opponent in th: 
lawsuit—a letter which gave him the first 
gleam of hope he had enjoyed for months. 
It lent him breathing-time, at least, in his 
downward path to despair, and he lingered 
over it longingly. 

When he went to dinner that night, his 
face wore such a look of comparative con- 
tent that the dowager was haplessly prone 
to notice it. 

“Are you better, then, this evening, Mr. 
Blakely ?” she said. 

“T haven’t complained of iliness,” he 
snarled in reply. “Id be glad if you'd 
give me a few moments’ conversation with 
my daughter alone. I have business with 
her of importance.” 

The poor lady left her soup untasted, and 
hurried away from the table. 

Theodosia’s delicate cheek became suf- 
fused with crimson. She trembled, and yet 
was glad to know the result of her father’s 
interview with Theophilus. This, of course, 
was the important business he alluded to. 
But he did not mention the name of The- 
ophilus; he asked her if she was prepared 
to render an important, in fact, a necessary, 
service to him in financial matters. 

“We are just at present, Theodosia,” said 


Degg, 


my whole 





|; said her father. 


Mr. Blakely, “upon the brink of beggary.” 

“ Beggary !” repeated Theodosia. 

“Don’t repeat the word like a parrot,” 
“Tf you'll listen, I'll ex- 
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Jain the matter to you. When my father 
Ssad, the principal part of every thing, land 
nd money, went to my elder brother. He 
was an invalid, and nobody ever heard of 
his bothering with women. He went some- 
where in the mountains for a while, and 
came home and died. It was natural that I 
should become his heir. I leave you to im- 
agine how I treated what I considered a 
false claim upon the property. A woman 
came forward and demanded her share as 
his wife. She was a handsome young wom- 
an, and, to give her credit, more modest and 
rentle than the generality of women. But 
the natural supposition in a case of this kind 
was that the woman was an impostor. She 
had no absolute legal proof of her position, 
merely a tissue of circumstantial probabili- 
ties, which it was perfectly proper for me to 
reject. I put the claim aside as ridiculous, 
offering her a handsome sum of money to 
get rid of her. She rejected it, and made a 
faint effort to go to law with me, which was 
abortive, of course, for want of money. The 
whole thing dropped; the woman disap- 
peared.” 

“ Poor creature!” said Theodosia. 

“You feel sorry for her, eh?” sneered Mr. 
Blakely. ‘Perhaps you'll be glad, then, to 
learn that the woman went into the laundry 
business, and scraped together enough mon- 
ey by washing to go to law with me again 
lately, and that it rests with you whether 
she reduces us to beggary or not.” 

“Rests with me, papa?” 

“Yes, She claims the whole of my broth- 
er’s property, with back interest for herself 
and son, now twenty-one years old. The 
only compromise she'll agree to is that her 
son shall marry my daughter, and he be- 
come a partner in the firm, leaving his mon- 
ey, of course, Where it is. I must say it’s a 
very decent proposition on her part, and it’s 
the only chance left us from absolute ruin. 
This is the opportunity I referred to when I 
asked you to render me an important finan- 
cial service—when you marry this young 
man.” 

“That is impossible, papa,” stammered 
Theodosia, with a visible shudder of disgust. 
“Of course I never could consent to such a 
thing.” 

“ And why not?” said her father, an angry 
light leaping into his eyes. 

“The son of a washer-woman!” said Theo- 
dosia. 

“The son of a fiddle-stick!” said her fa- 
ther. “He’s the son of your uncle, and just 
now the savior of the firm of Blakely and 
Co. I wish, for both our sakes, the fellow 
could have been educated differently, but 
then perhaps he wouldn’t be so eager to 
marry you. It’s a fair exchange just now 
—culture for cash—and we must put up 
with him as he is.” 


ant 


| Do you mean to say,’ 
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tears, as she contrasted this wretch with an 
Apollo that haunted her heart and imagina- 
tion, “‘you must forgive me, but I can not 
marry him, because—because—” 

“Because you're a fool!” burst in Mr. 
Blakely—* because you’re wasting a great 
deal of sentiment where it isn’t needed. If 
you're thinking of young Blake, I may as 
well tell you at once that he’s off the match.” 

Theodosia raised her head proudly. 

“Do not suppose for an instant, papa, that 
Ishall give him up. I love him, and he loves 
me. No cruel tyranny shall separate us.” 

“Tyranny!” said her father. “I don’t 
know what you call tyranny. I spoke as 
mildly to him as I knew how, when he flew 
into a passion about a bill of your washer- 
woman’s.” 

“T don’t understand you, papa,” said the 
bewildered girl. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean what I say,” cried her father. 
“T can’t help it, can I, if he don’t like your 
bills? He thinks you’re too extravagant, 
| and so do I.” 





’ faltered poor Theo- 
| dosia, ‘that you showed him my bills, and 
| he dared to—to—” 
| “Your bills were scattered about the 
| desk,” said Mr. Blakely. “It was a natural 
| desire of mine to prove to him that the 
match was an unsuitable one. He said the 
| bills were frightful, and rushed out of the 
| house. I suppose he thinks he can’t afford 
| it, and he’s right.” 

Theodosia rose from her chair with dig- 

nity. 

“Do not mention his name in my presence 

again,” she said. 

| “Certainly not, Theodosia. I suppose I 
| may count upon your acquiescence in the 
} other arrangement ?” 

“No, papa; I could never bring myself to 
| marry the son of a washer-woman—never, 
| papa, never!” 

And she remained quite firm in this de- 

termination. Ajl the entreaties of the dow- 
| ager and the threats of her father were pow- 
erless to move her from her purpose. Ruin, 
|inevitable and inexorable, stared the un- 
| happy merchant in the face. He became 
| grimly resigned to his fate; wrote to his 
| sister-in-law that his‘daughter declined the 
| generous offer of her cousin, fearing there 
| might be some incompatibility of tempera- 
| ment between them; confided to Theophilus 
the impending danger of the dissolution of 
the firm, and recommended him to look out 
for himself. Then he began to put his house 
in order, found there was very little for a 
bankrupt and a beggar to look forward to, 
| and passed whole hours alone in his library, 
tampering with a shining little toy in the 
| drawer of his desk. 
| Theodosia, up stairs in her blue and white 
| boudoir, wove many melancholy dreams of 


“Oh, papa,” said Theodosia, bursting into! a future devoted to her papa and unremit- 
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ting toil. She decided upon either teaching 
music, French, and embroidery, or becoming 
a hospital nurse. She couldn’t have real- 
ized a sixpence at the one or the other, as 
for the first venture she was mentally in- 
capable, and for the second, physically ; but 
the fallacy served its purpose. 

The lawsuit was decided against Mr. Blake- 
ly, with costs, and a day settled for his formal 
signing away of about every thing he held 
precious on earth. It began to be pretty 
well known af the store, and the motto “sauve 
qui peut” was adopted by the majority. But 
Theophilus held firm to his post, kept the 
fleeting and frightened herd in order, and 
predicted a safe and speedy way out of their 
troubles. 

Mr. Blakely, stalking among them like a 
wounded animal among its kind, avoided, 
despised, unregarded save with pity or con- 
tempt, found a strange solace in the affec- 
tion of Theophilus. 

The day came at last, and Mr. Blakely, 
dressed with care and precision, awaited his 
unwelcome guests in his library. One of his 
hands was hidden in the half-open drawer 
of his desk, and upon the other he leaned a 
tired and bewildered brain. A few thoughts, 
singular and unusual, floated across him 
wearily. He became conscious of a foolish 
yearning after affection of some kind. If he 
had even had a dog then, his hand would 
have fallen upon it caressingly. But the 
great house was grimly silent in its stateli- 
ness, and the splendor about him oppress- 
ive. He felt a choking sensation in his 
throat, and would have been glad to see the 
face of any human being, even his bitterest 
enemy. 

As if in answer to his unexpressed wish, 
the bellrang. ‘“ Here they are, then, at last!” 
he said ; but looking up, upon the threshold 
he saw Theophilus Blake. 

Mr. Blakely looked upon him at first vague- 
ly, then with supreme relief. 

“T--T thought it was somebody else, 
Blake,” said the merchant. ‘ You see, I’m to 
settle matters finally to-day—the hour is 
near at hand—but you’re welcome, Blake ; 
yours is a face I have been always glad to 
see. I may as well tell you that my daugh- 
ter may soon want a friend—” 

“T would shed the last drop of my blood 


to save her an annoyance,” said Theophilus, | 


eagerly. 

“Tn that case I may hope you'll see to her 
welfare in case of my-—my illness. I’m not 
at all well, Blake!” His wrist trembled 
upon the drawer wherein his hand was con- 
cealed. 

Theophilus looked upon him yearningly. 

“Tt was perfectly natural,” continued the 
merchant, ‘ that you should shrink at an ap- 
parent prodigality. Her bills were very ex- 
travagant.” 

“T shrank from that bill, Sir, because it 
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was my mother’s handwriting,” said The. I 
ophilus. 
Mr. Blakely looked upon him in aniay. , 
ment. ()" 
“Then your mother is—” ite 
“ A washer-woman, Mr. Blakely.” Lewis’ 
“God bless my soul!” cried the merchan; lass FO 
with a flash of his old energy; “then your banks 
last chance is gone with Theodosia. | sj, years 
has an insuperable objection to any thins know! 
of that kind.” ‘ He wi 
“My mother didn’t know what else ty many 
turn her hand to when I was an infapt. we 
| She succeeded very well at it, and has made serves 
enough money lately to carry on successfi). 8 ; 
ly an important lawsuit. Dve come into mem" 
some money, Mr. Blakely, and would like tp and J 
invest it inthe firm. I think so much of tip on 
. ~ . 9 eine ; y 
firm, Sir, and of you, that I’m willing to give thing 
every thing I have in the world in its }e. pees 
half. You mustn’t mind this little bout, sir. ee 
I’ve sold a big bill to Baldwin and Co. to. = 
day.” after 
“Of Texas ?” said the merchant, dreamily. wT 
Theophilus watched him narrowly. , 
“Yes, Sir, of Texas. I—I—” he reached en 
the table, he grasped the concealed hand of bee 
his uncle, took from it the pistol, and heli ae 
the poor tired head of the merchant loving. = 
. ng 
ly on his breast—“I am your nephew, Sir; Ne 
the son of your brother Theophilus; and “t 
whether Theodosia marries me or not, what 
is mine is yours.—Mother,” he said, turning app 
to a woman standing on the threshold, “ your - 
scheme for vengeance was near costing me : 
dear. A few moments later and my uncle aa 
would have died by his own hand.” “ 
aec 
- — Irv 
a . day 
LYRIC OF ACTION. a 
‘Tis the part of a coward to brood an 
O’er the past that is withered and dead: th 
What thongh the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? tic 
What though the heart's music be fled? ; 
Still shine the grand heavens o’erhead, au 
Whence the voice of an angel thriils clear on the soul, ce 
| “‘Gird about thee thine armor, press on to the goal!” ed 
| If the faults or the crimes of thy youth . 
| Are a burden too heavy to bear, u 
| What hope can rebloom on the desolate waste 
| Of a jealous and craven despair? fi 
| Down, down with the fetters of fear! . 
| In the strength of thy valor and manhood arise, ' 
| With the faith that illumes and the will that defics. 0 
| 
| 1 
| “Too late!” through God’s infinite world, 0 
| From His throne to life’s nethermost fires— 
“Too late!” is a phantom that flies at the dawn a 
Of the soul that repents and aspires, 0 
| If pure thou hast made thy desires, i 
There's no height the strong wings of immortals | 
may gain 
Which in striving to reach thou shalt strive for in vain. c 
Then up to the contest with fate, F 
Unbound by the past, which is dead! 
| What though the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? 
| What though the heart's music be fled? f 
| Still shine the fair heavens o’erhead ; i 
| And sublime as the angel who rules in the sun ' 











| Beams the promise of peace when the conflict is wou! 
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LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK. 
By T. B. THORPE. 


N the afternoon of the 8th day of No- 
0 vember, 1873, the mortal remains of 
Lewis Gaylord Clark were consigned to their 
iast resting-place in Nyack cemetery, on the 
hanks of the Hudson. For nearly thirty 
years he was the editor of the once well- 
jnown and popular Knickerbocker Magazine. 


*We,% | 
He was a man of rare natural abilities, and 


many accomplishments. 

What is left of his pen that will be pre- 
served, strange as it would appear, is scarce- 
ly a noticeable record; yet he deserves re- 
membrance for his genial qualities, his nice 
yd judicious perceptions of the merit of 
others, and his magazine; for these three 
things were powerful helps, and gave sup- 
port and starting-points to struggling gen- 
ius When it needed acknowledgment and 
assistance to make the first successful step, 
after which others are often easy, and prog- 
ress certain. 

The intellectual peculiarity of Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark was humor; with him it was, of 
course, instinctive and genuine. He was 


with an emphasis that was heard by a hun- 
dred persons, “‘ Why, Biggs, I am delighted 
to see you!” 

Mr. “ Pompous” was decidedly confused, 
and very indignant, and promptly replied, 
“My name, Sir, is not Biggs.” 

“Not Biggs!” echoed Clark, starting back 
with what appeared to be unfeigned aston- 
ishment—“ not Biggs! Well, upon my word, 
| you don’t know much, but you certainly 
know your own name better than I do.” 

Of course the many who witnessed this 
encounter greeted it with hearty laughter, 
which ran electric through the crowd. We 
are, of course, sorry to write that, spite of 
|the solemnity of the occasion, “the young 
man” subsequently never entered the cars on 
the trip without being assailed by the “irrev- 
erent” with the query of “ How are you, 
Biggs ?” 

Washington Irving, after a protracted res- 
idence in Europe, returned to New York city 
|in the year 1832. His arrival was hailed 

with unusual demonstrations of welcome, 
| and he and his writings at once became the 
| fashion. At this time there was, strictly 
speaking, no “ popular monthly” devoted to 





| 


never else to the world than light-hearted, | literature in this country, and as Irving’s 
always kindly disposed, and ever discover- | genius and success inspired, more or less, al- 
ing amusement, not only in the trifling, but | most every ambitious writer, it was most 


the most serious events of life. 

This ruling passion of an uncontrolled 
appreciation of the ludicrous was displayed 
on the seemingly incongruous occasion of 
Washington Irving’s funeral. A special train 
was furnished by the Hudson River Railroad 
Company to take the friends of the great 
deceased from the upper part of the city to 
Irvington. The crowd that collected that 
day at the station included the best repre- 
sentatives of the commercial, legal, literary, 
and artistic minds of the country. Clark, on 
the occasion, by virtue of his intimate rela- 
tions with Washington Irving while living, 
aud his personal acquaintance with every 
celebrity present, without perceiving it, act- 
ed as a “ self-appointed committee,” to give 
information and direct the “ mourners” into 
the proper cars. 

In his spontaneous enthusiasm he called 
forth a reproof from a young man who was 
evidently an improvised “special” conduct- 
or. The said very much overdressed young 
man, becoming annoyed at the usurpation 
of his duties, greatly to the amusement of 
all who witnessed it, very imperiously an- 
nounced to the vivacious Clark the follow- 
ing clearly defined statement, “ Sir, I don’t 
know your name, but I have charge of these 
cars.” 

Clark turned on the speaker, and appar- 
ently measuring him at a glance, lighted up 
his own face with his blandest smile and 
superior intelligence, and then cordially seiz- 
ing the offended official by both hands, and 
shaking them with friendly violence, said, 


| natural that a vehicle of publication of high 
| literary pretensions, if started at all, should 
| be known by his favorite nom de plume. 
| The magazine at its commencement, how- 
ever, was not a success. Clark, at this time 
not its editor, was a miscellaneous writer, 
known to every clever man about town, his 
| reputation somewhat advanced by associa- 
tion with the refined and clever productions 
of his twin brother, of Philadelphia, Willis 
| Gaylord Clark. Lewis was exceedingly pop- 
| ular every where—blessed with a handsome 
person, an expressive face, crowned by a 
broad forehead, charmingly shaded by a 
stray curling lock. From his boyhood years 
he had been fascinated with the History of 
New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker, and 
the writings of Paulding and all the bright 
wits who contributed their brains, if not 
their pens, to the production of Salmagundi. 
A fortunate train of circumstances eventn- 
ally placed him in the editorial chair of the 
new magazine, and for nearly thirty years, 
by his exquisite taste and unvarying good 
nature, he wielded a powerful and healthy 
influence upon American authorship. 

He wrote comparatively little himself; his 
| forte was undoubtedly to gather up “ uncon- 
sidered trifles,” nothings at the time, and 
nothings yet, except as he shed over them, by 
his peculiar genius, a charm that made them 
irresistibly fascinating; yet their actual lit- 
erary merit is so intangible that now, when 
| the era of their aptness and association is 
| gone, they seem to the rising generation 

almost vapid, and to the matured and slowly 
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passing away, only fitful reminiscences of 
pleasant dreams. 

He was contemporary with the best an- 
thors and sketch-writers of the century, and | 
with them sustained through long years the | 
most friendly personal relations. His cor- 
respondents included almost every person 
actively engaged in literary pursuits; among 


the many were Washington Irving, William | ving had so often sauntered there had ] 


Cullen Bryant, Charles Dickens, Letitia | 
Elizabeth Landon, Fanny Kemble, W illiam | 
H. Seward, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, | 
and Fitz-Greene Halleck. 

The genuine admiration Clark had for 
Wasbington Irving was too earnest not to 
be responded to, and they soon became near 
friends. Their intercourse was marked by 
their peculiar traits of character. Clark 
was always volatile and communicative, Ir- 
ving always guiet but appreciative. In their 
intercourse, as a rule, Clark did most of the 
talking, Irving sitting by listening for hours 
together, his expressive eyes beaming with 
sympathy and delight. Occasionally, and 
only oceasionally, was Irving communica- 
tive; then he poured out the rich treasures 
of his mind in reminiscences suggested by 
the surrounding scenes of his “‘ beloved Hud- 
son,” or in detailing pleasant personal expe- 
riences connected with his long residence 
abroad. 


Three or four years after Clark took charge 
of the magazine he determined to carry out, 
if possible, his long-cherished ambition of 
securing Irving as a contributor. To fur- 
ther this idea, and also to indulge in a need- 
ed summer vacation, he established himself 
for the nonce at Dobb’s Ferry, and the final 
result was propitious, for Irving and he soon 
made daily visits to each other, exchanging 
by walking back and forth on the newly 
built Croton Aqueduct. 

The end was that Irving became a regu- 
lar contributor, and of such material as he 
only could furnish. The principal part of 
these sketches was subsequently collected 
and published in a volume entitled, 
Clark’s suggestion, Wolfert’s Roost. 

This business connection brought the ed- 


+ 





ble “ gossip” related to one of his visits »: 
the aqueduct. He says that one eve ning he 
took his not unaccustomed walk be 
Dobb’s Ferry and “Sunnyside Cott: ge, 

| he generally wrote it. He adds that on ¢} 
occasion he revived a good many Pleasant 
memories, noticing, among other things, 
that along where “he and Washington Jy. 


tween 


as 





late 
| ly sprung up two or three small yi] ages 


He found the farmers mowing the sides o 

f 
| the aqueduct in several places where it ra 
through the meadows, clipping its steep 


| Sides to the very top. The balmy air of ¢] 


sason, the fragrant new-mown hay, ey. 
dently inspired him with rural ra 
for he asked the favor of a farmer, 
bleman of nature,” as he termed him, tn 
wield the scythe. After a few vigorous ents 
Clark was suddenly seized with the ide, 
that the “nobleman of nature” was viewing 
his proceedings with ill-concealed conte mpt, 
which expression finally relieved 
through the verbal criticism, “You don’t 
know nothin’ about mowin’ in our style: 
in these parts we don’t generally care to 
slice the stones like a cucumber. 
mow!” 

With a subdued spirit Clark left the “rows 
of sweet-seented hay-cocks, the loaded hay 
wagons, the horses switching their tails and 
munching the new-cut grass, with a feeling 
of sincere regret that mere envy of so sim- 
ple a thing as a superior style of cutting 
with a scythe should be permitted to im- 
bitter the thoughts of two husbandmen, 
who, for some reason or other, he fancied, 
were sneeringly jocose at his expense.” 

Of the result of his visit he writes: “We 
had many delightful things to remember the 
next morning as we came away from Sun- 
nyside. A protracted sitting with our host 
and other the like agreeable persons, with 
much honorable discourse ; a pleasant sleep 
in the ‘spare room’ for.a spare man, inter- 
rupted only by a visit, in the dead waste 
and middle of the night, from the ghost of 
the lady who died of love and green apples in 


ho- 


itself 


You can't 





itor and author for three or four years con- 
stantly together 
ing a frequent visitor at Clark’s residence, 
then in Henry Street, taking great pleasure 
in listening to Clark’s gossip, making kind- 
ly suggestions, and reading proof. 

One very warm summer day, as Irving 
was following Clark up the winding stairs 
that led to the third story and the “ edito- | 
rial sanctum,” Clark deprecatingly remark- 
ed, “ Irving, you will find my room as hot as 
an oven to-day.” 


“It ought to be as hot as an oven,” in- 
stantly returned Irving, “ because in it you | 
make your bread.” 

One of the sweetest and pleasantest remi- 
niscences Clark ever printed in his memora- 


the old Van Tassel mansion,” etc. “ But,” 
he adds, with quaintly humorous regret, 


, Irving meantime becom-| “our pleasant reminiscences were inter- 


|rupted and our feelings hurt by the slight- 
ing remarks of those Tarrytown farmers. 
Agriculture ean never reach any great per- 


| feetion, we fear, along the line of the Croton 


Aqueduct, between Dobb his ferry and Sun- 
nyside Cottage—the farmers are too con- 
ceited.” 

He was destined, however, to meet with 
men of brains of a different type than Geof- 
frey Crayon, Gent. Early in his editorial 


| career he was waited upon by a tall youth 


whose quaint costume, awkward manners, 


| intelligent face, and flaxen hair attracted 
|his attention, and, as might be expected, 


irritated his facial muscles. The visitor, 
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yithout many words of explanation, took | 
from his pocket a roll or “mash” of man- 
ascript, each sheet of which was of a dif- | 
ferent color and size, and handing it to 
(lark, stated that it was a carefully pre- 
nared vindication of the superiority of an 
ontire vegetable and water diet over one 
of meats and alcoholic liquors, and further- 
more expressed the opinion that it would 
ye useful as well as entertaining to the 
readers of the magazine. 

The author, in Clark’s eyes at first sight, 
jooked like a harmless rural caricature, and 
when he examined the manuscript, and found 
t composed of pen-marks seemingly utterly 
jevoid of any meaning, and then reflected 
pon the, to him, absurd proposition of put- 
ting in the Knickerbocker an article serious- 
ly advocating an exclusively bread and 
water diet, he conceived the idea that the 
yisitor and the object of his proposed visit 
were in some way intended as a practical 
joke; that it was of serious intent he could 
not at first sight believe. The immediate 
result was the kindly refusal to accept the 
literary production, and the ultimate result, 
the establishment of a warm personal inter- | 
est in the author, which Clark subsequently 
lisplayed in many acts of kindness, at the 
time of great value to a genius “in the} 
ugh,” struggling for recognition. The | 
finale was that, two or three years after this 
first meeting, an aspiring paper had a rath- | 
er “savage” article against the Knickerbock- 
er, with some flippant allusions to the editor. | 

For once Clark’s vivacity failed him; he 
took the matter to heart, and answered back 
in the “Table” with the vim of a wounded 
butterfly turning at bay. As the retort is 
the only attempt of the kind that he ever 
made, we quote it in full. It runs as follows: 
“Our young friend of the Tribune daily, for 
whose kind and flattering words we are grate- 
ful, and whom it is a pleasure to esteem, 
must neither misunderstand or misrepre- 
sent us.” 

Among other honors bestowed upon Clark 
forty years ago was that of being one of a 
committee to award prizes for the best of a 
number of competitive poems, the writers’ 
names for the moment being unknown. On 
one occasion, With great odds against him, 
he carried his point in favor of his selec- 


tion. Upon opening the sealed envelope ac- | 


companying the “successful venture,” there 
was read the name of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. It seems now almost impossi- 
ble that this was a favorable event in the 
poet’s life, yet such was the case. There is 
atime in the history of the most famous 
when success is not yet achieved. 


sional contributor. 


The postscript is char- 


| acteristic : 


“T send you a short article for your May number. 
Publish it without signature, for I have always been 
of the opinion that such is the best course in periodic- 
als. As there will be a line or two from foreign lan- 
guages, will you have the goodness to revise the proofs, 
and see that those passages are correctly printed ?” 


In the flush and busy trifling of his new 
and genial occupation, Clark found time to 
do serious and useful work in the encourage- 
ment of struggling artists and infantile art. 
He was one of the active originators of the 
Century Club, and at the firsi meeting for 
organization, which was held “in the parlor 
of Mr. Loup’s house,” Clark was one of the 
twelve gentlemen present. Among the oth- 
ers were Asher B. Durand, the veteran artist, 
and William Cullen Bryant, of the Evening 
Post. 

He was also in this era of his life an active 
member of the St. Nicholas Society. This ven- 
erable association, in compliment to Clark’s 
spirit and his magazine, made him the offi- 
cial and exclusive reporter of their annual 
dinners. 

In the month of October, 1839, an era when 
the achievement of the “independence of 


| Greece” was a living topic in the minds of 


the people, and when Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
the author of Marco Bozzaris, was constantly 
seen on Broadway, Clark, being in the at- 
mosphere, was of course sympathetic, and in 


| some of his ventures about the city came in 


possession of certain luxuries of Hellenic as- 
sociation, To enjoy them properly became 
a matter to him of immense importance, and 
as a preliminary he deposited his treasures 
in a favorite restaurant, and then waited to 
catch proper friends, that they (the luxuries) 
might be ceremoniously produced, and then 
with due consideration devoured. Two gen- 
tlemen only, he decided upon, were equal to 
the occasion. They were Irving and Hal- 
leck. 

The poet of the heroic of modern Greece 
was unfortunately absent, but Irving was 
captured, and the long-contemplated repast 
was duly discussed. Clark alluded to his 
guest and gave the bill of fare in the “ Ta- 
ble ;” but he reserved the full details, as he 
was the hero, for available gossip in the 
streets. 

“We have risen” (he writes, with evident pride) “from 
a pleasant ‘relish’ between meale, enjoyed in company 
with an illustrious friend, whose presence and conver- 
sation would make a feast of a red herring.... We have 
given you to know, gentle reader, what the feast was 
nct; listen now to what it was. Life’s staff, of wheat, 
white as the new-fallen snow that rests on ‘Snow- 
don’s top ;’ butter, named Goshen, yellow as gold, and 


| ‘thickly spread on corresponding chunks of bread ;’ 


and what do you imagine, curious reader ?—nothing 


Mr. Longfellow subsequently, in a letter | less than the world-renowned nectar, the veritable 
written from Bowdoin College, dated on the | honey of Hymettus, These were our substantials, to 
l7th of April 1834. congratulated Mr. Clark | which was succeeded an unshapely bottle of wine, 

§. Bway o ie b 


upon his taking possession of the magazine, | 
and accepts the request to become an occa-| upon the breeze—true wine ‘of the vine benig 


which was in the crypt of a dwelling in ‘ Scio’s rocky 
isle’ when the wail of massacred thousands swelled 


ign,’ 
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pressed from a grape rich-hued as the hae through 
which, when poised upon the lip, the daylight pours 
in purple ray.” 

“The fashion of the day” encouraged these 
pleasant incidents, which afforded much en- 
joyment at little expense. Fred Cozzens’s 
“ Wine-Press,” at No. 74 Warren Street, was 
an attractive place: he managed most suc- 
cessfully to mingle business with literature. 
There were some rare gatherings in his “ cel- 
lar,” where wit was expended that was as 
rich and mellow as his own “ best brands.” 
On one occasion there met by accident Gu- 
lian C. Verplanck, Washington Irving, Fitz- 


Greene Halleck, Fred Cozzens as host, and | 


Clark, of 
claret” 


course. “Some newly received 


was tasted and discussed, 


anchovies, crisp crackers, and Italian cheese. 
Clark on this occasion outdid himself, every 
thing he saw or heard suggested something 
pleasant, and wit and repartee, humor and 
pathos, welled up from all. Clark made the 
very atmosphere infectious with his fun- 
loving spirit; the wine came to his rescue, 
and “supported him on the right.” Fitz- 
Greene Halleck distinguished himself on the 
occasion by a touching eulogy upon the 
merits of Wolfe, the author of the Burial of 
Sir John Moore, and illustrated the poet’s 
exquisite pathos by repeating Wolfe’s verses 
beginning, 


“Tf I had thought thou could’st have died, 
I might not weep for thee.” 


Mr. Seward’s portrait appears in the gal- 


lery of the “old” correspondents of the 
Knickerbocker. Between the statesman and 
editor there existed a close friendship, which 
was formed in their boyish days, and which 
was kept alive by constant correspondence. 
The letter which we give, illustrating our 
statement, is alike complimentary to Mr. 
Clark and its author. 
* ALBANY, January 7, 1839. 

“My pear Ciark,—To acknowledge your letter I 
steal from the time required to write at midnight to 
my family, who still remain at Auburn. I notice in 


Weed's paper your delicate and nicely turned extract | 


from the Westfield address, and I thank you for what 
you have said of the message. I put those things in 
the foreground, not because I am vain, although you 
do much to make me go, but because I am grateful. 
Heaven bless you for such persevering and assiduous 
friendship, and may the kindness you lavish on me call 
down in after-time Heaven’s blessings upon your boy! 
“ Sewarp.” 

Immediately upon the appearance of the 
Pickwick Papers, and long before they were 
completed, Mr. Clark wrote the author a 
warm congratulation upon their merits and 
success, and it was replied to in the most 
friendly manner. A correspondence thus 


happily commenced called forth the prelim- | 


inary suggestions from this side of the At- 
lantic that “Boz” should visit the United 
States. The following interesting letter not 
only contains the first written announce- 
ment that the visit would be made, but also 


made still | 
more grateful by an extemporized lunch of | 


shows the intimate s friendship between n ‘the os 
parties that had been established through 
long-continued correspondence. The ally 

sion to the death of Mr. Clark’s brother 
Willis, in connection with that of Little 
Nell, is exceedingly touching. 


“1 Devonsuree Terrace, York Garg, Recryt's 
“ Lonpon, Twenty-eighth of September, 184) 

‘*My pear Sir,—I condole with you from my hear 
on the loss you have sustained, and I feel prong o 
your permitting me to sy mpathize with your afii 
It is a great satisfaction to me, who’ve been addre in 
under similar circumstances by many of your country. 
men since the Curiosity Shop came to a close, Some 

simple and honest hearts in the remote wilds of Amer. 
ica have written me letters on the loss of their children 
so numbering my little book, or rather heroine, wit, 
| their household gods, and so pouring out their ‘trials 
; and sources of comfort in them before me as a frieng 

that I have been, I do assure you, inexpressibly 1 loved ; 
and am whenever I think of them. 

““You have already all the comfort that I could ly 
before you—all, I hope, that the affectionate spirit o 
your brother now in happiness can shed on your soy 
The peaceful memory of the dead be with you! 

“T am going to bring you a scrap for good olj 
‘ Diedrich,’ for on the fourth of next January, if it pleas 
God, I am coming, with my wife, on a three or four 
months’ visit to America. The British and Nort) 
American packet will bring me, I hope, to Boston, 
and enable me in the third week of the new year to 
set my foot upon the soil I have trodden in my day. 
dreams many times, and whose sons (and daughters) | 
yearn to know. I take it that you are surprised, and 
I hope not unpleasantly. 

“ Faithfully yours, 


Punk, 





Cranes Dickens,” 

Dickens in due time arrived in Boston, 
and after a short sojourn came to New York, 
where he was met at the threshold by Mr, 
Clark, who accompanied him, with other 
friends, to the Carlton House, then corner of 
Broadway and Leonard Street, where were 
prepared for him a handsome suit of rooms. 
His welcome by the people was more gener- 
ous and enthusiastic than was ever accorded 
before or since to any American 
or hero. 

The evening of the very day of his ar- 
rival, as a compliment to his old friend, he 
dedicated especially to Mr. Clark, and those 
who were present at this his first reception 
in America were indebted to “Old Knick” 
for the invitations. The persons were Dr. 
Wainright (subsequently bishop), Washing- 
ton Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Dr. Cogs- 
well, and David Graham. Mrs. Clark, Mrs. 
Wainright, and Mrs. Dickens were the only 
ladies. 

Dickens on this occasion made no preten- 
sions to what might be termed the difiicult 
duties of a distinguished host. He dressed 
just as he is represented in Maclise’s por- 

trait. His hair was quite luxuriant, a large 
lock falling over his forehead; his neck- 
handkerchief of abundant brilliantly col- 
ored silk, set with a flashy breastpin. His 
manners were singularly brusque. When 
he engaged in an animated conversation 
with any one, he generally sat astride of his 
chair opposite to the person with whom he 
was conversing, his arms around the back, 
| with his hands seemingly unattached to his 
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body, 
pang bernie and strangely different from 
trying and Wainright, who throughout the 
-veniNg, with the other gentlemen present, 
»aintained a dignified bearing. Indeed, 
nickens was almost grotesque, involuntarily 
euorwesting that the free and easy manners 
¢ his early life still maintained their su- 
premacy over him. Clark, however, was in 
high spirits; he had the art of making ev- 
ory one feel at his ease, and he was so suc- 
cessful in acting as a medium between host 
nd guests, that we have no doubt the in- 


pient bishop and the always quiet and | 
, under | 


jignified Irving left “the presence” 
she delusion that they had been quite merry 
wd appreciative in their intercourse with 
\r. Pickwick and Sam Weller “ rolled into 

Mr. Clark subsequently gave a dinner to 
Mr. Dickens at his house in Henry Street, 
which was served up at 5 o’clock P.M., 
promptly breaking up at 10 P.M., showing 


that “early hours,” even thirty years ago, | 


maintained a fashionable supremacy. Among 
the wits present on this memorable occasion 
vas Henry Inman, the artist. He was, as usu- 
ql, inimitable, and convulsed Dickens with 


his stories of American peculiarities, and es- | 


necially by his Western exaggerations. The 
muest” was pleased to say on his departure 
-and he delayed a little after the “crowd” 


left—that he had never before met with | and-by, when the dance is over, this happy 


such an agreeable and cultivated company. 

At the dinner Mrs. Dickens expressed her- 
selfhomesick, and remarked in decided terms 
that she regretted leaving England. 
of the ladies present playfully asked her 
reasons for this discontent. After a mo- 
nent’s hesitation she produced a small min- 
iature case containing the portraits of her 
hildren, remarking, with 
“You can see my reasons.” She then de- 
sired, as if to conceal her emotions, to be 
taken into Mrs. Clark’s nursery, that she 
might see the little ones, whom she heard 
romping and laughing overhead. 

There is an unexplained mystery in the 
fact that the Knickerbocker Magazine, com- 


paratively speaking, has no allusions to Mr. | 


Dickens’s visit; where Clark might have 
been expected to be most lavish with his 
favorite “ gossip,” he is silent. We do not 
recollect that he made any notice of the re- 
ception or the dinner we have alluded to. 
And while Dickens was still on this side of 
the Atlantic he notified his readers that he 
should not give any detailed description of 
his progress through the country. 

Upon the appearance of the American 
Notes Clark expressed himself surprised and 
grieved. In his impulsive way he sat down 
and wrote the author a kindly expressed 
protest, and inclosed some of the most dig- 
nified eriticisms which appeared in the 
press. The answer from Mr. Dickens, dated 
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earnestly gesticulating. The effect | 


One | 


much feeling, | 
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in May, 1843, was that he solemnly declared 
he would never read a criticism on his Amer- 
ican Notes, and that he had never departed 
from his resolution in the least degree. 

A quarter of a century ago literary soirées 
were the fashion, at which would, on stated 
occasions, assemble the notables of the day. 
A bold, dashing, and graphic writer of the 
period looks in at one, and finds among the 
guests John Inman, Dr. Griswold, Grace 
Greenwood, Lydia Maria Child, and Fanny 


| Osgood, all engaged in doing the “ heavy 


business” in the front parlor. Suddenly a 
polka strikes up in the next room, and the 
writer enters to take a look at the dancers. 
He is evidently struck with a sunny-faced 
gentleman, who doesn’t look as if the Ink 
Fiend had ever heard of him, standing up 
with a demure lady who has evidently spill- 
ed the inkstand over her dress, and then had 
it dyed, so that it will be all of one color. 
The gentleman can not stand still, but ca- 
pers and dances about with an exuberance 
of spirits like a racer before the drum beats. 
At length the time comes, and, shaking his 
head like a Newfoundland dog about to leap 
into the water, away he plunges, carrying 
his partner with him into the dismaying 
depths of the dance, and fairly trampling 
time out of the music and kicking it into 
eternity, while his merry, infectious laugh 
lights up the room with his mirth. By- 


man (is thrown in parenthetically) will take 


| you into the wine-room, and tell you confi- 


dentially a side-shaking anecdote, which will 
make its appearance in the “Gossip” of next 
month’s Knickerbocker. 

Clark possessed many marked personal 
characteristics, which gave character to his 
mind. He was singularly attached to places 
and things with which he was familiarly 
associated. He was a thorough foster-child 
of “Manahatta,” and was nowhere else at 
home after he adopted the city as a residence. 
He first established himself, after his mar- 
| riage, in Wooster Street, near Broome—at 
| the time almost a suburban neighborhood, 
| quiet, quaint, and undisturbed. There, in 
| close proximity, he found an odd genius who 
kept an oyster shop, at which Clark and 
many of his literary and artistic acquaint- 
| ances regaled themselves at late hours with 
| a light, wholesome, and inexpensive supper. 
The landlord, though a dull man, naturally 

had some dim perception that Clark and his 
friends were respectable and “ book-learn- 
ed,” and he affected an inflated conversa- 
| tion to make himself worthy of his distin- 
| guished patrons. After forty years of per- 
| sistent business the worthy man and the 
lestablishment gave way to the onward de- 
| struction of “ modern improvements.” 

His second home was on the east side of 
the city, in Henry Street, near Rutgers, one 
|of the choicest locations for a private resi- 
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Bence then in the « city. Here he lived for 
many years, and made his own room, which 
he called his “sanctum,” famous through 
his “monthly gossip.” When he finally, in 
the year 1844, broke up this favorite nestling- 
place for the fashionable “west side,” he 
gives vent to his feelings in a rare bit of 
delicate sentiment: 


“The families who ‘live and move, and have their 
being in a continuous turmoil of three or four weeks 
in May, have a forcible antepast of purgatory. Oh! 
for the long-domiciled habits of the English! Wasn't 
it Johnson who said he never could see a post re- 
moved without feeling regret? Our ‘habitativeness’ | 
partakes of this feeling. Residing for years in one 
mansion, we had become to love it as though it were 
aliving thing. Our ‘sanctum’ had been sacred—there 
was a precious pastin it. Looking around atit at any 
time, we could recall by its familiar features the forms | 
and voices of 
have forgathered with us there in pleasant hours—the 
good Geoffrey Crayon, the kindly spirited and refined | 
John Waters, and our chief bard of nature, and his 
graceful brother of Cambridge, The pleasant country 
doctor, Ollapod, now no more, and the beloved biog- 
rapher of Mr. Pickwick and dear Little Nell. There 
are nameless numbers more, who came at will, as we 
sat alone, and pausing now and then from our labors, 
looked listlessly about on our new apartment.” 


His distinctive claim to literary honors was 


undoubtedly his often alluded to “monthly | 


gossip.” While he maintained it in its best 
estate it was unrivaled, and though it has 
had hundreds of imitators, no one has ap- 
proached him. It is not altogether difficult 
to understand the singular charm with which 
he invested the commonplace materials that 
went through the crucible of his mind. 

In the first place, he had a memory that | 
was singularly retentive. He not only treas- 
ured up what he heard, but carried with it 
the details, the place, the surroundings, and 


many contributors and friends who | 


a 


| exact likeness of the actor or speaker ; 
|W hom he was indebted for his materia], ii 
| Was very severe, after his fashion, on ¢ ol 
| ridge’s Table Talk. On being called to tas 
| by some one who said he never read Cole 
ridge, he defended himself in this wise MW 
peer prove our admiration of Colerids; 
| reciting most of the Ancient Mariner. 
| most of the author’s minor poems. We bh; . 
| them by heart, though we haven’t read the 
for years.” From our knowledge we cay » 
| sert that he could go through the entire mor. 
ing and evening service of the Episcopal 
| Church, and vary it, without mistake 
word, for each suce eeding Sunday. It was 
this wonderful memory, no doubt, that gay 
his word-copies such truthfulness, such Al. 
bert Diirer minuteness of detail. 
| Then, again, he viewed every thing, if you 
| please, from a delicate, truly refined, and hy. 
morous stand-point. Nothing to him yas 
really serious, yet he never was irrevereyt. 
| unfeeling, or sarcastic. The veriest dec 
mackerel to him was brilliant with prismat. 
| ic instead of phosphorescent light. 
Had Lewis Gaylord Clark fallen prema. 
turely, and twenty-four years ago been sui. 
| denly ‘missed from the busy, active walks 
| of life, his loss would have been lamented 
as that of a great celebrity. Possessed of 
child-like simplicity and confidence in his 
| fellow-men, that well-nigh disqualified hin 
from fighting successfully the stern battles 
of life, when once the demand for his pecul 
| iar labor ceased his occupation was gone- 
the times had changed, but he could not 
change. The onw ard sweep of progress left 
| him, long ere he died, save to his intimate 
friends, almost forgotten and unknown. 





Chitar’s 


\ JE have entered the epoch of the most sig- 
nificant centennial anniversaries, of which 
that of the Fourth of July, 1776, will be the 
chief, but without robbing others of their inter- 
est and charm. One of these—Sam Adams’s 
tea-party—was celebrated with great spirit in 
Boston, and it is to be hoped that by many hap- 
py firesides all over the country the story of the 
tea was read on that evening for the benefit of 
the young patriots, summoned from dolls and 
dominoes for the occasion, and that the moral 
was duly enforced. The moral is not only that 
taxation without representation is tyranny, but 
that political and moral progress is secured only 
by heroic pertinacity. When Admiral Montague 
looked out of the window upon the ‘‘ Mohawks” 
returning from throwing the tea overboard, and 
snarled, like a testy old sea-dog, ‘‘ Mighty fine, 
my good fellows, but you'll have to pay the piper,” 
he did not suspect that Sam Adams had counted 
the cost much more accurately than King George, 
and that throwing the tea overboard was but a 
sign of willingness to throw King George over- 
board if necessary. 


Casy Chair. 


The story illustrates the political method of 
our race. The Anglo-Saxon does not throw the 
tea overboard until he is ready to throw the king 
after it. His great distinction is his love of law, 
and he would rather appeal to precedent than t 
abstract right. John Pym and John Hampden 
stood only for the law. Hampden was a com- 
fortable country gentleman, but he would not 
pay thirty-six shillings when the king illegally 
demanded it. Dr. Franklin was of the same 
stock. Hesaid cheerfully that he would willing- 
ly spend nineteen shillings in the pound to con- 
test the king’s right to take the other shilling 
without his consent. James Otis argued against 
the writs of assistance, because they violated 
Magna Charta and assumed that an English- 
man’s house was not his castle. Dr. Franklin’ 
shilling was nothing, but it was the plug that 
kept out the sea, When that went, the whole 
ocean could pour in. If the king might take th 
shilling, there was nothing he might not take 
Three hundred and forty-two chests of tea were 
emptied into Boston Harbor. The duty was 





only threepence a pound! What a shabby sum 
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+o make such a fuss about ! 


“Mohawks.” It was not the tax, it was its ille- 
lity, Weare what is called a law-abiding peo- | 

- Vebster said that the Revolution was fought | 
upon a preamble. | 
“The moral of this most famous tea-party in| 
nistory is, therefore, don’t throw the tea over- 
board until you are ready, if need be, to throw | 
the king after it. It is a very ancient moral. | 
When once you put your hand to the plow, don’t | 
look back. Resist the beginnings. "Tis the first | 
step that costs. It is a wisdom preached in all | 
times and in all languages ; but there is no more | 
nicturesque and significant illustration of it than | 
the Indian tea-party in Boston Harbor. Every | 
thing had been lawful. On Sunday, the 28th of | 
November, 1773, the ship Dartmouth arrived in 
Boston Harbor with one hundred and fourteen 
hests of tea. Sam Adams’s committee, remem- | 
bering that the Sabbath was made for man, in- | 
stantly met, and received a promise from Mr. | 
Rotch, the owner, not to enter his ship at the | 
Custom-house until ‘Tuesday. If she were not | 
discharged in twenty days, the ship and cargo 
would be seized. On Monday morning, at nine 
‘clock, no time being lost, the bells of the church- | 

es rang to summon the people to Faneuil Hall. | 
The meeting was immense—the largest ever | 
| 


known in Boston. Under the lead of Sam Adams, 
it was resolved that the tea should be sent back 
“at all events.” The immense crowd thronging | 
the street as well as the hall, the meeting was | 
adjourned to the Old South Meeting - house. 
There it was further resolved that no duty should | 
be paid upon the tea before it was sent back, and | 
that it should return in the same ships. 

From that moment every lawful effort was | 
made. The disposition of that tea was felt to be | 
the final test of the hope of legal relief. During 
the first week in December other tea ships ar- 
rived. The streets were patrolled as in war, 
Placards forbade the least insult or injury to any 
member of the committee that had been ap- 
pointed to manage the matter. Constant cor- | 
respondence was maintained with the other col- 
On Thursday, the 16th of December, 
the committee made one more lawful effort. 
They demanded a clearance for the ship. The 
Collector refused. .Mr. Rotch reported his refusal 
tothe town meeting. The meeting ordered him 
to go to Governor Hutchinson, who had with- 
drawn to his country-seat at Milton, six or seven 
miles from town, and to demand of him an order 
for the ship to pass the Castle, The meeting 
bade him make haste, and adjourned until three 
o'clock in the afternoon. At that hour seven 
thousand men gathered in and arcund the Old 
South, Awaiting the arrival of Mr. Rotch, they 
listened to speeches. Sam Adams exhorted them 
to hold fast by the resolutions. Rowe asked, 
“Who knows how tea will mingle with salt- 
water?” and the vast crowd shouted their ap- 
proval. Josiah Quincy, Jun., already death- 
stricken—one of the stanchest and noblest of 
the young Revolutionary leaders—begged the 
meeting to consider well. The answer was 
prompt; ‘* Now the hand is to the plow, there 
must be no looking back.” 

It had now been, dark for an hour. The can- 
dle-light in the church was dim. ‘The people, 


onies, 





silent with intense excitement, awaited the re- 
Vor. XLVIII.—No. 286.—39 


_ But it was not the | turn of Mr. Rotch. Ata quarter past six o'clock 
oq, it was the right to take it, that troubled the | he arrived. 


He reported to the meeting that 


his Excellency the Governor declined to grant a 
pass until the vessel was properly cleared. 
soon as he had spoken, Sam Adams arose and 


As 


said, distinctly, ‘‘ This meeting can do nothing 
more to save the country.” Instantly a war- 


| whoop was heard either in the gallery or at the 


door of the church. Forty or fifty men dis- 
guised as Indians passed the entrance, and were 
saluted by Adams and Hancock and others. 
They hurried toward Liverpool Wharf, and the 
thousands in and around the church followed 
them. Reaching the wharf, guards were posted. 
The ‘*‘ Mohawks” and others sprang upon the 
ships. ‘The moon shone clearly, and the British 
men-of-war lay near by. But there was no 
tumult: the only sound for three hours was the 
noise of cutting open the tea-chests and the 
splash of the water. One imperfect patriot was 
detected filling his pockets from the chests that 
he was helping to throw overboard. He was 
instantly stripped and kicked ashore. When the 
work was done, the ‘‘ Mohawks” returned in 
perfect order, marching to the drum and fife, 
and the next day the tea was found heaped in 
windrows upon the Dorchester beach. King 
George had learned that he could not force un- 
justly taxed tea down the throats of the col- 
onists. The colonists had learned that they 
must defend the chartered rights of Englishmen 
against England. Edmund Burke said, “I 
know not how to draw an indictment against a 
whole people.” Lord Chatham, with exquisite 
precision, exclaimed, ‘‘If Great Britain con- 
quers, she will fall upon her own sword.” Every 
thing was lawful except the final destruction of 
the tea, and that was a plain intimation that as 
no lawful redress could be expected, the col- 
onists were ready for the last appeal. 

Mr. Josiah Quincy, at the centennial meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, wittily said that the British 
government thought if it touched the women’s 
tea, the women would not suffer the men to rebel, 
and he very neatly turned the story of the old 
saliph, who always asked when there was any 
trouble, ‘‘ What woman hath done this thing ?” 
by saying that the same question could have been 
asked in the Revolution, for the women then 
were the great cause of our independence, and 
wherever any noble and unselfish thing was 


9 


done, we might well ask what woman did this ¢ 
These remarks were the more timely as, on the 
evening before, there had been a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting of women in the same Faneuil 
Hall eloquently repeating the refrain of Sam 
Adams’s tea-party, ‘* Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” and virtually asking Mr. 
Quincy and Mr. Winthrop and the other orators 
of the following evening whether the axiom was 
any less true in 1873 than it was in 1773. Mr. 
Quincy and Mr. Winthrop were much too wise 
to answer. Like the shrewd old chancellor in 
the Day Dream, they, 


“Smiling, put the question by.” 


One of the excellent improvements of the cen- 
tennial festivals upon which we have now en- 
tered is that which was suggested by Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips at the women’s meeting: ‘‘ What 
would Sam Adams say to-day?” Would he 
have celebrated his famous tea-party with the 
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ladies who declared that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny, or with the gentlemen who 
praised the men who said so a hundred years 
ago? Who are the Sam Adamses of to-day, 
and who the Admiral Montagues and Governor 
Hutchinsons? Is it possible that we ever hear 
the Admiral warmly praising Mr. Adams, and 
the Governor assuring him of his distinguished 
consideration? Does Mr. Samuel Curwen, the 
typical loyalist, who withdrew from his country 


soon after ‘‘the late unhappy affairs at Concord | 


and Lexington,” and who could not find at a 
dinner-party in Philadelphia, given by Dr. Frank- 
lin’s father-in-law, and at which Colonel Wash- 
ington was present, ‘‘the least disposition to 
accommodate matters’—does Mr. Curwen now 
think and say that the affairs at Concord and 
Lexington were glorious? Ah, Admiral and 
Governor aud good Mr. Curwen, it is easier to 
worship the king upon the throne than to wan- 
der with him an outlawed prince in exile! It is 
more agreeable to praise heroes when they are 
dead and famous than to recognize and sustain 
them when they are living and struggling. Which 
of us who to-day shout for Sam Adams would 
have gone to his tea-party at Liverpool Wharf? 
The Easy Chair shudders lest it might have 
stood with Admiral Montague at the window, 
and have shouted, ‘‘ Mighty well, Mr. Sam Ad- 
ams! you've had a very pretty dance, and now 
you'll have to pay the piper!” 


Ir can not be admitted that English children, 
the unhappy descendants of the red-coats who 
live in the wicked country that sent tea to be 
taxed here a hundred years ago, have any ad- 


vantages which free and enlightened American 
children have not; and yet—there are the Christ- 
mas pantomimes! ‘The first play that Charles 
Lamb saw, at the tender age of six, was Artax- 
erxes. ‘The second was The Lady of the Manor. 
‘**Tt was followed,” he says, ‘‘ by a pantomime, 
called Lun’s Ghost—a satiric touch, I apprehend, 
upon Rich, not long since dead—but to my ap- 
prehension (too sincere for satire), Lun was as 
remote a piece of antiquity as Lud, the father 
of a line of Harlequins, transmitting his dagger 
of lath (the wooden sceptre) through countless 
ages. I saw the primeval Motley come from 
his silent tomb in a ghostly vest of white patch- 
work, like the apparition of a dead rainbow. So 
Harlequins, thought I, look when they are dead.” 
There are pictures in old numbers of the Zé/us- 
trated London News of children frantically en- 
joying the pantomime. Thackeray, one of the 
happy men in whom the boy survives, wrote of 
it delightfully. And when Christmas comes, if 
the true American boy could possibly envy his 
poor little English brother any thing, surely it 
would be the pantomime. 

There are pantomimes here, indeed. Panto- 
mimes? Yes, and you can go into cellars in 
William Street and eat Italian macaroni. But 
is that the thing? Does any wretched wight 
suppose that he knows what it is to eat maca- 
roni @ /a Napolitaine because he has descended 
into one of those dingy caverns, smelling of 
cheese, sawdust, and lager-beer, and has there 
consumed the delicacy? What though the te- 
nore robusto and the baritone and the primo basso 
of the previous evening at the opera were there 
also! Are they Vesuvius and Naples Bay? The 


| Easy Chair has in other years eaten suspiciog, 
| food in those sunless retreats with the mighty 
ght 


| Badiali and the prodigious Beneventano, Sut 
| were those estimable persons Italy? It js an 
| macaroni only, it is the circumstance, the at. 
| mosphere, the feeling, the tradition, the setting 
| so to speak, which gives the charm. You may 
| have drunk, at a lively Yankee supper, Lagrim, 
| Christi in glass of Murano. But can you, as q 
;man of sentiment and honor, declare that yoy 
have really qpaffed that ‘beaker of the warm 
south” which the wine in its own natural setting 
really is? What are baked beans and pumpkin. 
pie in Paris? What is ‘‘ biftek’’ or ‘ bifteceg” 
in Rome? Order is Heaven’s first law. Mac. 
aroni, therefore, in Naples; Lagrima Christ 
upon Vesuvius; Monte Pulciano in Florence: 
baked beans in New England; beefsteak anj 
pantomimes in perfidious Albion. Let us, jp- 
deed, not forget our own Humpty Dumpty. Let 
us offer a tribute of respect to Mr. Fox. His 
theatre may justly roar with pleasure ; but Pan- 
tomime languishes on this alien shore. 
Yet this year we had our revenges. 
“Leave to the proud Campanian 
His dyes and his perfumes.” 


If we have not the Christmas pantomimes, we 
have our Mother Goose tableaux. It is anoth. 
er drop of bitterness in the bucket of the poor 
British boy that he has not that delight: at 
least, who ever heard that he had? and if he 
has, who believes that it is the real thing ? They 
are the most charming of all tableaux, for they 
are artless and unconscious. ‘Those of an elder 
age are often very pretty, but there is always 
some kind of arriére-pensée in regarding them, 
The Juliets and Medoras, the Gulnares, the 
Rebeccas and Rowenas, with the appropriate 
lovers, are always a little perplexing. But the 
Mother Goose have no alloy. They are lovely 
to see and to remember. 

They may be very splendid, of course, or oth- 
erwise. Sometimes the little figures are dressed 
in quaint old costumes, brocades and taffetas, 
for the realm of Goose is of no time or place, 
and, with that of the artificial comedy, it is ‘‘ be- 
yond the diocese of conscience.” It is universal, 
for where are there not Geese? And the good 
Mother herself is a Cybele of an endless family, 
and every where at home. But whether simple 
or splendid, the tableaux are delightful. Let us 
look in upon one of the simple exhibitions. Shall 
the scene be the Sunday-school room of a plain 
church not many hundred miles from the city— 
a low, unhandsome room, with brick piers sup- 
porting the columns in the church above, two 
huge furnaces, and two or three illuminated Sun- 
day-schoo! texts hung in frames upon the bare 
walls? There are gas-burners from the low ceil- 
ing, and in one corner is the stage, necessarily 
low, with a red curtain stretched between the 
national flags. At one side of the stage is a pi- 
ano, for this is a domestic exhibition, the music 
and the pictures supplied by the good people of 
the church and the Sunday-school. 

As we sit and watch our neighbors, and wait 
for the rising of the curtain, perhaps we think 














of the pleasant social aspect of modern church 
life which appears in the charch ‘‘parlor,” and 
all that belongs to it. Its interest is not that it 


| offers an agreeable place of social assembly, but 
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a i a ieee 
that it shows the disposition to make the church 
the centre of the life of all its members. And 
this again is but a sign of the acknowledgment 
that the religious sentiment is the deepest of 
feelings. ‘The difference between the grim, bare, 
cold, Puritan meeting-house, with its brimstone 
eloquence and terrible theology, and the bright, 
pleasant church parlor, with its festive gathering, 
is that between a gloomy and a gracious faith | 
—hetween fearing God and loving Him. What 
did the poor little ancestors, with their feet freez- 
ing and a horrible conviction that laughing on 
Sunday was a sin, think the hymn meant that 
said of wisdom, meaning religion, which in turn | 
meant to their wondering minds the bare church | 
and the smileless day, 

‘Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace?” 


“J preach as long as they please,” writes Alex- | 
ander Murray, the Scottish scholar, seventy years 
ago, in the delightful memoirs of Archibald Con- | 
stable—‘‘ for instance, yesterday I kept them 
three hours and a quarter.” Murray would have 
enjoyed the church parlor, but what would his | 
unco’ guid who sat cheerfully under that pro- | 
longed battery have thought of it? ‘Can you 
imagine,” said the Easy Chair to a neighbor in | 
avery new bonnet, ‘‘ the parishioners of the Rev- | 
erend Mr. Dimmisdale, who avoided the mother 
of Cora Pearl, sitting gayly in the Sunday-school 
room of their meeting-house to see Mother Goose 
tableaux ?” 

“Oh yes; very much so—certainly!” was the 
startled reply of the new bonnet. 

But there is the bell! And up ran the cur- 
tain, and out went the gas, and lo! the naughty | 
Johnny Green and the brave John Stout and a 
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| and familiarly known. 
| esque touch which at once, but good-naturedly, 
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from the desk, and a hundredfold more widely 
His name was a pictur- 


pilloried self-conscious virtue. 

It is curious that the purists in literary art, 
who are very sure that any distinct moral inten- 
tion destroys it, and who, with Dickens in almost 
the last paper he wrote, rail at Sandford and Mer- 
ton’s Mr. Barlow, the immortal nuisance whe 
pertly steps up to spoil all pleasure and all knowl- 
edge by pointing the improvement, should never 


| have cited the perennial charm and vitality of 


Mother Goose as the conclusive argument for 
their side. ‘There is no moral in Mother Goose. 
There are no possible improvements. Mr. Bar- 


{low could have done nothing with that linked 
| sweetness, and it must have fallen under his se- 
| verest condemnation. 
| common heart! 


Yet how fast it holds the 
What a realm of faéry it un- 
veils! Agamemnon is not king of nearly so many 


| men as Old King Cole, and Aphrodite is not more 


the queen of hearts than Little Bo Peep. And 
while they are left to us in such lovely pictures 
as those of Christmas week, how can we mourn 
that we have no proper Cherry and Fair Star, 
no ravishing Harlequin and Pantaloon ? 


As the Pope of Rome occasionally issues an 
encyclical or circular letter to remind the faith- 
ful of the essential points of orthodoxy, and to 
condemn evil works and ways—that is, such as 
he does not approve—so must the Easy Chair 
from time to time remind the host of writers 
who send to this magazine of certain cardinal 
truths, and in so doing the Easy Chair speaks 
for the Editor. 

Let it be remembered, then, that every thing 
which is sent is faithfully registered and carefully 


group of children gazing sadly into the well, | considered, but the accumulation of material is 


while an unseen choir of fresh, sweet children’s 
voices sang to a pretty melody, 


“Ding dong bell, 
Pussy’s in the well.” 


And so with every one: as the scene opened, the 
song began, and with its last note the drop fell. 
There were twelve of them, and a prettier sight 
was never seen. Curly Locks was there, and 
Little Bo Peep; and the song of sixpence was 
sung; and Old King Cole—aged nine—called for 
his pipe, and he called for his bowl, and he called 
for his fiddlers three, ‘dlers three; and contrary 
Mistress Mary was the pink of her own garden. 

We all knew them all. We had all been 
sung to sleep in cribs and cradles and been dan- 
died upon laps, and listened with endless grave 
attention and satisfaction to the music of these 
songs. And that grizzled old grandpa, with his 
open mouth and his laughing eyes, is as much en- 
chanted as when, seventy years ago, he sucked 
his fist and pondered Diddle diddle dumpling. 
The heart that does not grow old walks in a per- 
petual vision of Mother Goose. ‘The figures 
are as real as those of Homer or of Shakespeare. 
“There are some people,” said the preacher in 
the pulpit only the Sunday before the tableaux, 
“who are good as unconsciously as the sun 
shines. There are others who are good in the 
Jack Horner way.” ‘There was some terror in 
the pews at Jack Horner in the pulpit. But why? 
He is as typical as Achilles, or Helen, or Lear, 
who would not, as illustrations, be excluded 


such that the editor must use his discretion as to 
the precedence which he will give to the consid- 
| eration of manuscripts. There is a universal sus- 
picion of all editorial decisions as being controlled 
| by cliques and favoritism. But the error is co- 
extensive with the suspicion. It is the interest of 
| an editor, as it is his ambition, to make the best 
magazine or paper that he can. He knows that 
| the public will buy only what it likes, and ifit finds 
a feast not of the choicest fruits, but of such as the 
| purveyor buys because he likes the merchant, it 
will go elsewhere next time. Moreover, editors 
| are trustees. A periodical is a property the value 
| of which depends upon the editorial conduct ; 
|} and if the editor fills it with material selected 
|not by his taste and judgment, but by personal 
| partiality, the property declines, and the trustee 
| is naturally superseded. 
Hence it is not only unnecessary to state to 
| the editor the personal circumstances of the au- 
thor, but it is prejudicial to the chance of accept- 
| ance of his manuscript. A profile cut by scis- 
| sors held in the toes, as the armless Mr. Elderkin 
| cut them, or a picture painted with a brush held 
in the teeth, as poor paralyzed Carter held it, may 
| be marvels of dexterity, and the ‘‘ Rat-catcher” 
| of the last was really remarkable as a picture ; 
but they are chiefly interesting as tours de force, 
| as prodigies. A picture would not command 
| the best place in the exhibition for the reason 
| that it was painted with the foot; and a poem 
| Or an essay is not recommended to an editor by 
the fact that the author has a chronic rheuma- 
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tism, or is obliged to work for a living. The 
manuscripts sent by faithful daughters who have 
aged and infirm mothers to support, and who beg 
the editor to remember that afflicting fact before 
he rejects the offering, are merely petitions for 
alms, for charity, and are worthy of the most care- 
ful attention as such. But fancy Sam Johnson for- 
warding to a publisher the manuscript of Rasse- 
las and begging attention to it as the work of a 
gentleman with an unfortunate tendency to scrof- 
ula! It is not the health or the pecuniary or 
family circumstances of the writer with which 
the editor is concerned, but the character of his 
manuscript. If, indeed, it be a record of travel 
or adventure, he naturally wishes evidence of 
authenticity ; but again we say, information in 
regard to headaches and gout is wholly superflu- 
ous and impertinent. 

There is another tendency of him or her who | 
offers communications to a periodical that are 
not accepted which is equally to be avoided. It 
is the expression of wonder why his or her ode 
to a mole does not find favor, when that elegy 
on a late Jamented dormouse was published last 
month. ‘‘Far be it from me to insinuate,” 
writes Asterisk, or Leo, or Sappho, or X, or the 

gard of Dollyvalley—‘‘ that I can justly aspire 
to the laurel wreath of a poet, or touch the lyre 
to numbers that will arrest the heedless throng; 
but surely the poor lines that I ventured to in- 
close to you are not more devoid of the true po- 
etic afflatus than those which I find upon the 
twenty-seventh page of your last number, or than 
others which I constantly find upon your pages.” 
Let us invite Asterisk, or X, or Sappho to reflect 
fora moment. ‘The same day that brought his 
poor lines brought fifty more copies of equally 
poor lines from others; and the next day and all 
days repeat the wondrous tale. If all should 
be accepted, only the thousandth part could ever 
be published. Why, then, accept? Should As- 
terisk nimbly retort, ‘* But why, then, accept | 
any? or why not mine as well as those of Ti- | 
motheus ?” he must understand that it is he, and 
not the editor, who says that his lines are as good 
as those which were published last month; and 
that if a selection is to be made among the equal- 
ly poor, his has no superior claims to any of the 
others, and must take the chance. Somebody 
must decide—and that somebody is the editor. 

He must seem, indeed, totally devoid of taste 
and insight to those whose offerings are—not 

‘* rejected,” for no such harsh word is known in | 
the editorial vocabulary, but—not found availa- 
ble for our purpose. What collocation of words 
could more delicately sigh, in a whisper as of the 
dying west wind, “thank you, no!” But this 
is a severity of judgment which the editor must | 
endureashecan. Yet with as much experience 
of the heartless and ignorant and prejudiced and | 


cruel class known as editors as most of those | 
whose poems and sketches are—not found avail- | 
able for our purpose, and whose eyes are there- | 
fore opened to the real character of editors, the 
Easy Chair has always found that there are still | 
lingering traces of our common humanity to be | 
observed in them, and that they betray no fiend- | 
ish joy even in discovering that M‘Flecnoe’s lay 
is—not available for our purpose. It may be | 


hard for M‘Flecnoe to understand, but the ed- 
itor prefers to accept an article rather than to 
He fondly hopes that each new man- 


decline it. 
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| termination, and wished to know if authors wor 


| tory whatever. 


| ments and statues are most fitting. 






uscript will be that clear and wise and interes 
ing, that bright and pleasant paper, for which }, 
is constantly looking. And with Charles Lam) 
upon another occasion he relucts at the ineyits. 
ble course of destiny that bafles his expectatioy 

One word more the Easy Chair would add + 
this encyclical letter. It is the suggestioy that 
the disappointed author should bear as patient); 
as possible the form in which he is apprised oj 
the editor’s regret that his paper, upon the meri 
of which no opinion is expressed, is not foun 
available, etc., etc. It was only the other day that 
Virgilius attacked the Easy Chair with great ds. 








to be insulted because their offerings were de. 
clined. The Easy Chair certainly hoped no: 


; and declared that, being in its small way a mem 


ber of the noble guild of letters, it would show its 
share of proper resentment upon any such proyo. 
sation, Upon inquiry it appeared that Virgiliys 
had sent an essay to a certain magazine, accom. 
panied by a note from one of the literary fathers, 
asking attention to it, and that the essay had 
been returned with a courteous printed form del- 
icately conveying an unpleasant truth—to wit, 
that it was not available, etc., etc. 

**T have no doubt that it was poor stuff!” ex. 
claimed Virgilius—how could he say so? for in 
his secret heart he thinks it one of the very finest 
performances in unpublished English literature! 
—‘*but I do think that Mr. ’s letter de. 
served the respect of an especial written reply.” 

The Easy Chair begged Virgilius to consider 
the impossibility of writing a careful answer with 
every contribution that is declined by a great of. 
fice, even if it be recommended as his own was. 
Where manuscripts are incessantly arriving by 
the score there must be the most rigorous sys- 
tem. ‘They must be carefully registered, exam- 
ined, accepted, or returned by a regular method ; 
and, when returned, the exact degree of favor 
with which an article was regarded can not be 
expressed, and the writer must have the courtesy 
to believe that no discourtesy is intended by the 
strict observation of the method. Reasons can 
not be given, and there is no time for compli- 
ments and prolonged regrets. ‘There is manya 
reader of these lines who will sooner or later of. 
fer an admirable paper to some magazine. The 
Easy Chair does not afflict him with Mr. Punch’s 
advice to those about to marry, but it does ask 
him not to begin by writing or calling to inquire 
whether his article would be acceptable, but to 
send the paper without any accompanying re- 
marks upon the state of his health or the condi- 
tion of his purse, or any personal or family his- 
He may be sure that every ed- 
itor will warmly welcome every thing he really 





| wants, and will regret the pain that must neces- 
| sarily follow the formal announcement that the 


article is not found exactly available, etc., etc. 


How many great men, authors, artists, states- 


|men, divines, are really loved with a personal 


regard that makes their death a sorrow in a 
thousand homes? There are great men—per- 
haps most of them—whom we honor and respect 
and praise, whose good influence and signal serv- 
ice we recognize, and to whose memory monu- 
But how 
many of the chiefs of men who are living to-day 
would be personally mourned if they died to- 
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, yrow? When Sir Ww alter Scott lay upon his f 
ath-bed, at the piteous end of that life of won- 
derfal ac shievement, he said to his son-in-law, 
[ockhart, ‘Be a good man, my dear.” ‘That 
was what his famous and flattered life had taught 
him. Nothing else was worth noting or remem- 
bering. Nothing else lasted. Nothing else could 
soften that last ‘pillow. “Be a good man, my 
jear,” said the stricken man who was more 
generally beloved than any man living, and in a 
few hours he lay dead in the September sunshine 
of forty years ago, and the whole civilized world 
was sadder for his loss. It is the greatest of 
living Scotchmen who says: ‘‘ It can be said of 
‘When he departed he took a man’s life 
pet with him.’ No sounder piece of British 
manhood was put together in that eighteenth 
century of time. Alas! his fine Scotch ‘ace, 
with its shaggy honesty, sagacity, and goodness, 
when we saw it latterly on the Edinburgh streets 
was all worn with cai2, the joy all fled from it, 
plowed deep with labor and sorrow. We shall 
never forget it: we shall never see it again. 
Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of all Scotchmen, take 
our proud and sad farewell.’ 

The best thing in Scott’s story is not his genius 
nor his fame, but the personal affection that he 
inspired. It was not confined to his associates, 
it was universal. When he came home from 
Italy to die, and was lying in a London hotel, 
Lockhart says that Allan Cunningham, coming 
home one night, found several working-men 
standing at the corner of the street, who asked 
him, “* Do you know, Sir, if this is the street in 
which he is lying?” as if there were but one 
death-bed in London. What was it that made 
him so beloved? It was not only that he was a 
great story-teller ; perhaps not so much that as 
the manly courage with which he gave himself 
to pay the crushing debt of six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, which he paid to the utmost, 
at the cost of life and mind. But neither was 
it this only which explains the public affection 
forhim. Nor can it be better explained than by 





the general sense of his goodness ; andi it is that 
which gives the pathetie significance to his dying 
words to Lockhart, ‘‘ Be a good man, my dear.” 

Agassiz had the same kind of magnetism. 
When he died, last December, how many men 
did he leave behind him in his adopted country 
who would be more widely and sincerely mourn- 
ed? What Carlyle says of Scott was singularly 
true of Agassiz. No sounder piece of manhood 
was put together in this century. It was a great 
nature, affluent, genial, overflowing with sympa- 
thy, absolutely unselfish, artless and fresh as a 
child’s, with a poetic warmth and tenderness 
and richness that suggested Burns, while the 
steadiness, the manly energy, the simple up- 
rightness, the gvodness, were all Scott. How 
welcome he always was, and every where! 
How he loved children, and how they loved 
him! How sympathetic and appreciative of all 
other talent and aspiration! It was this sense 
of goodness which impressed and charmed all 
who met him, and with which he warmed and 
drew his public audiences. Somehow it was 
transmitted beyond his personal circle, and ev- 
ery body had a pride in him and a love for him. 
He was one of the men in whom we all see our 
own capacities and possibilities ‘* writ large” —a 
high-water mark of human nature. The great 
impression that he made upon the country is 
more remarkable because there are so very few 
persons who are capable of really estimating just 
what he did, or who could follow him in his sei- 
entific explanations. In this he was very differ- 
ent from a man who tells a story or writes a 
poem that every body can enjoy. But we all 
felt that, if we could not understand him, he was 
working for us all the time; and whenever, dur- 
ing that life-long labor he looked up with a 
smile, those who saw in it the sweetness of that 
noble, manly soul felt it to be a benediction. 
He was one of those over whom, when dead, we 
do not say, Nil nisi bonum, for when he was 
among us and living and loving, nothing else 
could be said. 





Chitar’s 


POETRY. 

COMPARISON of the ‘‘ Early” and “‘ Lat- 

er Poems” in the Poetical Works of Ep- 
MUND CLARENCE STEDMAN (James R. Osgood 
and Co.) shows certainly a growth and ripening 
of character, as well as an improvement in poetic 
art. To describe the flavor of a true poet in a} 
paragraph is almost like attempting to depict | 
the fragrance of a new flower, or the flavor of | 
an unaccustomed fruit, and our limits forbid quo- | 
tations, That which strikes us as most charac- | 
teristic of Mr. Stedman as a poet is the warmth | 
of his feeling, coupled with the perfect purity of 
his imagination, in, what are his best poems, his | 
love-stories. T here is certainly not the least 
coldness, as certainly there is no trace of gross- 
ness or sensuality. "In what is one of his most 
characteristic poems, “The Door-Step,” which 
ends in the first kiss of youth, that kiss is $0 | 
simple and so pure, that one rejoices in its fresh- 
ness and sweetness, the more after perusing the 
sensual love-songs which have of late years | 


Literary Record. 


brought the poetry of love into a disrepute which 
not only all who esteem poetry, but all who honor 
true affection, must greatly lament. 

The Christian whose heart utterances find 
voice in the songs of others will wonder, as he 


turns over the pages of Mr. Prrmx’s book, Songs 
| of the Soul (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.), how 
so many of his Own special favorites have been 
brought together, and so few omitted. Poets 
ancient and modern, poets secular and sacred, 

poets of all creeds, and poets of no definite creed, 

have here combined in one harmonious choir, 

uniting to give utterance to the Christian expe- 
riences of the heart ; and all who enjoy the result 
of Mr. Prime’s work will agree with him in his 
| appreciation of that oneness of Christian life 
| which flourishes in all ages, underlies all Chris- 
| tian creeds, and is found efflorescent and fragrant 
in all churches, and symbolized in all various 
ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies. These songs 
are, as the title indicates, ‘‘Songs of the Soul,” 
that is, utterances of Christian experience, 
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wrought out from and expressive of the inner 
life of the soul in its various phases. ‘The book 


is admirably well supplied with indexes of sub- | 


jects, authors, translators, and first lines; an 
index of titles would have been a desirable addi- 
tion. It would have been better if the editor 


° ° * . | 
had exercised the care, which in his preface he 
disavows, to secure in all cases the original text | 


of the author. This, unimportant in a collec- 
tion of lyric poetry for public worship, is of 
very considerable importance in a work like this 
for private reading. 

Religious Poems, by the author of Stepping 
Heavenward—Mrs. Prentiss (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph and Co.)—will have, and deserves to have, 
many appreciative readers. They will enjoy 
these poems, however, not for their artistic qual- 
ities, which are not remarkable, but for their 
power in the expression of Christian experience. 
The quaint little preface, if we can call it a pref- 
ace, interprets their character. ‘‘ ‘ The testimo- 
ny of one soul is the experience of thousands ;’ 
for, ‘as face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man to man.’” ‘The experiences portrayed are 
all of a deeply spiritual type, those of one whose 
life has been a perpetual inward conflict, with 
comfort only in Christ—experiences always pen- 
sive, never, on the one hand, made gloomy by de- 
feat, never, on the other, made triumphant by a 
realized victory. Its note is the note of battle, 
and of the pain and grief of battle whose end is 
not uncertain, but is not yet gained. The self- 
abasement, the weariness of the world, the dis- 
content with all things present, belong not to 
the highest type of experience, which is one of 
child-like acceptance of the present as from God, 
full of gladness, made more radiant by hope of 
the unknown yet rich future. These poems be- 
long to the piety of the monastery and the mys- 
tic rather than of the strong and healthy and 
happy soldier, but will give strength to many 
that feel the weariness, and faint under it, and 
that need just this cry of a labored trust as a 
means of conduct to the higher experience of 
joyous trust. 

Laura C. RepDEN, better known by the name 
of ‘‘ Howard Glyndon,” has achieved a well-de- 
served reputation as a pleasant gossipy news- 
paper writer, whose prose thoughts always have 
an odor of poetry about them. Her Sounds from 
Secret Chambers (J. R. Osgood and Co.) con- 
tains the work of a true native poet. The very 
name of her book, and yet more the name of the 
only long poem in it, one that makes nearly half 
the little volume, ‘‘Sweet Bells Jangled,” hint 
at the poetic birthright which is hers. The 
reading of her ‘‘prelibatory” verses raises an 
expectation which the poems do not disappoint, 
and those who give a fair glance at the ‘* Casket 
on the Sill” will be pretty sure to rummage in it, 
and not to their regret. 


FICTION. 


UNQUESTIONABLY the novel of the month is T. 
Apo_puus TROLLOPE’s Diamond Cut Diamond 
(Harper and Brothers). It is a story of Tuscan 
life, written by one who has become by long res- 
idence thoroughly familiar with the scenes of 
which he treats. The story opens in the home 
of Domenico Rappi, a ‘‘fattore,” that is, a bail- 
iff or steward, having the management of the 
estates of absentee landlords, 
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the upper valley of the Arno. His family jg a 
very *‘religious” wife and two daughters, the 
elder of whom, like her mother, yields imp lt 
submission to the priest, Don Ignazio Verrin; 
the younger of whom, like her father, is a Jit:), 
of a heretic, and has quite too much will of he, 
own to be an obedient daughter of the Chure} 
| The story turns on the plots of the parish priest, 
| aided by the too religious mother, to make , 
| match bef\veen the elder daughter and a wealthy 

neighbor, whose political opinions and native 
| character make him subservient to ecclesiastic, 
| control, and to immure the younger daughter jy 
}a convent. ‘The reader, from this brief state. 
ment, coupled with any reasonable familiarity 
with anti-Catholic novels, will expect a tale oj 
assassinations and abductions and hair-breadi) 
escapes from imminent horrors, and a picture 
of an unscrupulous, selfish, unprincipled priest, 
careless of every thing but his own promotion, 
But he will be disappointed—agreeably disap. 
pointed. ‘The genius of Mr. Trollope manifests 
itself in the creation of an anti-Catholic novel, 
which is all the stronger because it does not deal 
with monstrosities, nor make heavy demands 
upon our credulity. ‘The priest is a man of un. 
swerving allegiance to his conscience ; but it isa 

Roman Catholic ecclesiastic’s conscience—a con- 
science which accounts ‘‘God and the Church 
to be and to mean the same thing, and the sery- 
ice of the one to be the service of the other,” 
His schemes are not those of a blood-thirsty 
monster, but of a peaceful priest ; and for match. 
ing the orthodox Olivia to an orthodox husband, 
and driving the willful Giulia into a convent, he 
depends on no melodramatic plots, but on the 
anticipated obedience of the first two, and on the 
very willfulness of the younger daughter, through 
| which he trusts to make home so uncomfortable 
| to her that even a convent will be a welcome 
| refuge. But the wily priest is outwitted by for- 
| tune, love, and the honest fattore working togeth- 
|er; Giulia gets her husband, and Olivia, deserted 
| by her quondam lover, drowns herself; and noth- 
| ing is needed to give point and power to the nar- 
| rative, which is very simply told, save the asser- 
| tion that it is a ‘‘ true story of priestly interfer- 
ence with the domestic arrangements of family 

life.” The descriptions of Italian customs are 
|marvelously graphic; the quietude and calm- 
| ness of the narrator add the force of truthful. 
| ness to his pictures; certainly we have received 
| from no book of history or travels so clear and 
| accurate a conception of certain phases of Ital- 
| ian life in its details as is afforded by this little 
| story. 

Those of our readers who recollect Mrs. 
Jerningham's Journal will take up with a prej- 
udice in its favor A very Young Couple, by the 
same author (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), 
and, having taken it up, will not lay it down dis- 
appointed. It is a very simple story, with a 
very simple plot, the issue of which ihe expe- 
rienced novel-reader will detect from the begin- 
ning; but it is none the worse for that. ‘The 
‘very young couple,” a banker's clerk, with a 
salary of £120 a year, and his bride, are intro- 
duced to us in their ‘‘ exceedingly small lodg- 
ings,” on the evening of their arrival, at the end 
of the honey-moon. How without much money 











and with less experience, but with sterling hon- 
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debt er love in aii, life can be made 
truly prosperous and happy—this is the lesson 
of the first half of the story. How blessed are 
hen 3 young couple or old, where love is inter- 
voven With a confidence which nothing can 
hate, is the lesson of the second half of the 
ee. he characters are lightly but exceed- 
rely well sketched, and the subordinate per- 
- Mrs. Crumpledum and Martha, for ex- 
ample, are as well conceived and effectively 
painted as the central figures. The commingled 
hamor and pathos of the story, especially toward 
the close, make it a difficult one to read aloud. 


sonages, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tur Life of John Milton, narrated in Con- 
nection with the Political, E ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of his Time, by Davip Mas- 
sox, Professor, ete. (Macmillan and Co. ), is the 
somewhat cumbersome and complicated title of 
a somewhat cumbersome and complicated work. 
John Milton stood in no such central position 
that the history of his life is by necessity a his- 
tory of his times. This Professor Masson ap- 
pears to have realized. We have, therefore, 
what is in reality two works in one, a biography | 
ingrafted upon a history, a volume within a vol- 
ume. For he has wisely not attempted to weave 
biography and history together, but has given 
them in separate and successive chapters: an in- 
stallment of the Westminster Assembly, then one 
of John Milton in domestic difficulties; an in- 
stallment of the civil war, then one of the poet’s 
very uncivil warfare. Undoubtedly the historical 
jarrative does throw some light on the biograph- 
ical; but it is no more necessary for Mr. Masson 
to give a detailed account of the Westminster 
Assembly and Long Parliament than it was for 
Diedrich Knickerbocker to go back to the crea- 
tion of the world in order to write a history of 
New York. ‘This ponderous and complex char- 
acter of his work makes delay in its production 
inevitable; and we cease to wonder that it is 
about fourteen years since the first volume was 
published, that we have as yet only reached Mil- 
ton’s forty-first year, and that three or more vol- 
umes as bulky as the three before us will appar- 
ently be required to complete the work. It is 
the duty of an author not to give his readers all 
the knowledge he himself must acquire, but to 
select from an immense repository what will serve 
his and their purpose, and Mr. Masson greatly 
mistakes in thrusting on his readers that work 
of selection and elimination which he should 
have performed himself. Passing over ourselves, 
as we should advise the busy reader to do, the 


historical portions of the third volume, we find | 


in the biography that which renders it perhaps 
the most interesting portion of the whole work— 
an account of Milton’s domestic difficulties, his 
separation from his wife, his divorce treatises, 
and his final reconciliation with Mary Powell, 
and her return to him. 


| to which he and those who are 
That the hero is never | 


a hero to his own valet receives a singular and | 


sad illustration in this phase of Milton’s life. It 
is hard to maintain even a fair respect for the | 
man who, with his bride under his roof, and the | 
honey-moon hardly passed, prepares to escape 


the consequences of his own hasty and impru- | 


dent marriage, by putting the whole strength of 
his genius, his learning, and his influence into a | 
special pleading for the doctrine that the hus- | 


| 


} 


| 





band who finds **contrariety of mind” in his 
wife may put her away and send her home at 
his own good pleasure, and this without appar- 
ently giving any equivalent to the wife who suf- 
fers from a tyrannous “ contrariety of mind” in 
her husband. Mr. Masson’s style is vigorous 
and piquant. It reminds us unpleasantly, occa- 
sionally, of Mr. Carlyle; but if it lacks somewhat 
the vigor of the master, it more than compensates 
the loss by its perspicacity. Mr. Masson shows 
peculiar genius in reading and interpreting char- 
acter, and peculiar skill in hiding his own sen- 
timents when he assumes the function of the in- 
terpreter of another. A finer psychological pho- 
tograph we have never read than that which he 
gives of the probable mental and moral states 
of Milton and his estranged wife; and so fairly 
does he picture them that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to say whether the artist's 
sympathies are with the learned but singularly 
wrong-headed poet, or with the simple and un- 
fortunate wife. We hope that Mr. Masson may 
yet consent to the separate publication of the 
biography of Milton. It would be not only a 
‘* standard” —it is that now—it would also be one 
widely read and largely useful, if thus rendered 
available to the ordinary reader. 

Fanny Fern: a Memorial Volume (G. W. 
Carleton and Co.), consists of a memoir by her 
husband, James Parton, and selections from 
her writings. ‘These last, which comprise five- 
sixths of the volume, certainly do not constitute 
the best possible illustrations of her work. This 
is perhaps unavoidable, for most of them are 
taken from pieces hitherto uncollected, and are 
therefore gleanings from a field whose best wheat 
has already been garnered into books. The 
‘* Memoir” itself will disappoint those who take 
it up with a natural though perhaps not laudable 
curiosity to gain through its pages that intimacy 
with “Fanny Fern” which only an introduction by 
the husband could afford. We should have been 
glad, of course, to know more fully her inner life, 
but we honor none the less the wise and affec- 
tionate reserve which guards her personality 
from the intrusion of the public. The glimpse 
which Mr. Parton gives shows 2 woman whose 
strength of character will be a surprise even to 
her admirers. ‘The readers of “ Fanny Fern” have 
always liked her; the readers of this ‘‘ Memoir” 
will find their respect for her greatly enhanced. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Old Faith and the New (Henry Holt and 
Co.) is also entitled a Confession, by Davip 
Frrepricu Srravss. Its author is known in 
the theological world, and to some considerable 
extent outside of it, as the author of one of the 
most notable assaults upon Christian faith, in his 
famous Life of Jesus. In this book he under- 


| takes to propound more openly the conclusions 


with him in sen- 
timent are brought by their rejection of the re- 
' ligious system known as Christianity. He recog- 
nizes the fact that there are different grades in 
unbelief ; he undertakes to show to what conelu- 
sions it inevitably and inexorably conducts. It 
| has often been claimed by theologians writing in 
the interest of Christianity that the rejection of 
the religion of the Bikle necessarily results in an 
ultimate rejection of all religion; and this is the 
conclusion which Mr. Strauss also has reached, 
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and which in this book he endeavors to demon-| generally, perhaps almost necessarily, diffuse 
strate, but in the interest of infidelity. He first | is oratorical, if not declamatory. There is poy, 
asks, Are we still Christians? In answering | ing of this in Dr. Crosby’s writing, and from thi 
this he declares concerning Jesus Christ just | specimen we judge there is nothing of it in = 
what Dr. Bushnell has so admirably demon-| preaching. He has ideas; they throng in him. 
strated. ‘* If he was a mere man, and yet nour- | he delights to put them as tersely AS possible 
ished such an expectation [i. e., of a future heay- | that he may make room for others. ** Men reat 
enly kingdom], then there is no help for it ; ac-| the law, ‘Do this and live,’ instead of * Live ang 
cording to our conceptions he was an enthusiast.” | do this.’” ‘‘'The law comes before the Gosne) 
He declares of the crucifixion, ‘*‘ However much historically and logically, but the Gospel ue, 
we might deprecate the punishment awarded to | before the law, biographically and practically. 
him as crue) and unjust, nevertheless we could | It would be difficult to find any where a clears: 
not fail to acknowledge that so enthusiastic an | and more concise statement of the truth than th 
expectation but receives its deserts when it is| He is intensely practical, giving a few words of 
marked by miscarriage.” ‘The resurrection of | explanation, and many of direct personal teach. 
Jesus he asserts to be ** a world-wide deception,” | ing of present duty. He has all the learning 
while, without once perceiving the force of his sufficient to give, under the first commandment, 
concession, he admits, with M. Renan, that but | a treatise on ancient idolatry. He gives a sing|. 
for the ‘‘illusory belief in his resurrection, his | paragraph of explanation, and takes Straightway 
{Christ’s] teachings would have been blown | hold of American idolatry in the nineteenth coy 
away and scattered, like solitary leaves by the| tury. One of his faults, a seeming dogmatism. 
wind,” After these statements we quite agree| which appears most strikingly in his treatmen: 
in the conclusion which Mr. Strauss reaches fcr} of the Sabbath question, is the result of thes 
himself and those of like faith: ‘‘If we would| virtues. He has not time to stand in the yesti. 
speak as honest, upright men, we must acknowl- | bule of a subject, discussing. He therefore, ing 
edge we are no longer Christians.” His second | manner that approaches impatience, and certain. 
question is still more radical—‘‘ Have we still] ly is impetuous, disposes of the Puritan idea of 
a religion?” He replies to this that faith in| the Sabbath on the one hand, and the Continental 
prayer as a means of influencing God must be| idea on the other, that he may come directly t; 
ascribed to ‘* ecclesiastical stupidity or miserable | the question, What is proper Sabbath observance? 
hypocrisy,” and that if, without faith in a prayer- | and to the still more practical question, Do you, 
hearing and prayer-answering God, ‘‘I still go| Christian merchant, Christian lawyer, Christian 
on praying, I am playing a game with myself.” | woman, Christian youth, keep the Sabbath holy? 
He takes up one after another of the customary | The buok is not only useful, readable, and sug. 
arguments for the existence of a God, under-| gestive to the layman, but as a study of spirit 
takes to answer them, and reaches the conclu-| and method it is to be commended to the clergy 
sion that ‘‘if, nevertheless, we endeavor to con- J ’ 
ceive of a Creator of the Cosmos as an absolute MISCELLANEOUS. 
personality, the arguments just presented ought} THe republication of the United States Digest 
to convince us that we are merely dealing with | (Little, Brown, and Co.) in a revised form and 
an idle phantasy.”’ He considers next the ar-| under one continuous alphabet, though profes. 
guments for the immortality of the soul, and} sional in character, is more than professional in 
reaches as his conclusion ‘* we can no longer ei- | its interest and importance. The United States 
ther hold the idea of a personal God, or of life | Digest was originally published upward of twen- 
after death.” So he answers his second question, | ty-five years ago as an epitome or résumé, under 
as his first, in the negative, asserting that relig- | alphabetic heads, of all the respective decisions 
ion, ‘instead of a prerogative of human nature, | of the courts of the country, those of the State 
appears as a weakness which adhered to man-| courts as well as the Federal being included. 
kind chiefly during the period of childhood, but | Since its appearance it has been continued by 
which mankind must outgrow on attaining matu-| annual volumes. The labor of consulting it has, 
rity.” We shall leave the theologians to reply | of course, increased with the annual issues, for, to 
to his arguments ; we commend the candor with | gain a list of decisions relating to any one topic, 
which he announces his results. We wish we| more than twenty-five distinct volumes must be 
could also commend the candor of his spirit in| examined. To remedy this inconvenience, and 
the conduct of his argument. But, alas! dog-| to admit other improvements in the details of the 
matism is not confined to any school, and we | work, the original volumes and the annuals up to 
should not know where to look in scholastic the- | 1870, at which date a new and improved series 
ology for any finer specimens of imperious dog-| was commenced, are now being re-arranged in 
matism than are afforded by such utterances as| one continuous alphabet—a process which in- 
these: ‘*No modern theologian, who is also a| volves the sacrifice of stereotype plates of thirty- 
scholar, now considers any of the four Gospels| one volumes. ‘The work is announced to be 
to be the work of its pretended author;” or, | completed in twelve volumes, comprising the 
‘* An object of religious adoration must have a| substance of the nineteen hundred volumes of 
Divinity, and thinking men have long since ceased| American reports. It is under the editorial 
to regard the founder of Christianity as such.” | charge of BENJAMIN VaucHan Asport, Esq., 
Could the dogmatism of self-conceit go further ? | favorably known to the profession by other la- 
Dr. Howarp Crossy’s Thoughts on the Deca-| bors of the same general character. ‘The first 
logue (Presbyterian Board of Publication) is a| volume displays care, thoroughness, and good 
small book, but it is large enough to indicate the} judgment. All the American cases in the orig- 
qualities which have made the author one of the| inal work are presented, and the editor has in- 
successful preachers and pastors of New York | troduced upward of one hundred volumes of re- 
city. It is compact and concise. Preaching is| ports which were omitted by former editors. 
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The classification has been remodeled, though | 


ai tha conservative spirit, and a system of cross- | 


ences introduced which is more 
nd convenient than any thing of the kind we 
have before noticed. ‘The pages are compact 

and full, free from useless repetitions and trivi- 

lities, and very happy in typographic arrange- 
stk and the interesting but difficult task of 
combining the homogeneous decisions, and con- 
trasting those that are variant or inconsistent, in 

he different States, upon the same topic, has ev- 
idently received much attention, and appears well 
performed. If completed as commenced, the work 
will not only be an important hand-book to the 
practitioner, but it will also be a valuable contri- 
bution to the science of comparative jurispru- 
dence. It is this last consideration which ren- 
ders the work one of extra-professional interest, 
since all who desire to promote the true unity 
of their country are interested in an enterprise 
like this, which, by combining and comparing the 
jurisprudence of ‘different States, tends to pre- 
pare the way for their more perfect assimilation 
in one homogeneous system. 

Twelve Miles from a Lemon (Harper and 
Brothers) is the enigmatical title of ‘* Gail Ham- 
ilton’s” last volume of essays. Her opening par- 
agraph interprets it by a reference to Sydney 
Smith’s declaration that ‘‘ his living in York- 
shire was so far out of the way that it was act- 
ually twelve miles from a lemon.” The essays 
that follow are lively, graphie picturings of the 
experiences of one who lives in the country twelve 
miles from ‘‘ice and a market, all good things 
in their season, and all men eager to wait upon 


refet 


the book ; but the connection, which is not very 
close even in the beginning, between the vari- 
ous essays, is dropped altogether before we get 
through, and certain of the papers have no re- 
lation to any country locality or country expe- 
riences. ‘* Gail Hamilton” 
humorous portrayal of those common incidents 
of life which, in the occurring, are full of fret and 
worry, and in her humorous puncturing of those 
faults and follies which are so aggravating to 


those who can not alleviate life’s friction with | 


the oil of a merry and kindly humor. ‘This vol- 


scientific | 


ume illustrates her very best work—her genial 
humor, her keen observation, her strong common- 
sense, joined with a peculiarly womanly way of 
looking at things. We venture to say that her 


| ** Wonders and Wisdom of Carpentry” would do 


more as a specific against strikes than a statis- 
tical demonstration of the injury they produce ; 
and her ‘‘ Sleep and Sickness” carries with it, in 
its very tone, that ‘‘ merry heart” which the wise 
man declared ‘‘doeth good like a medicine.” 
Indeed, her book is throughout medicinal, not 
as draughts and pills and potions are medicinal, 
but as sunlight and a brac ing air. 

Mr. Maunsett B. Frein’s Memories of Many 
Men and of Some Women (Harper and Brothers) 
is a ‘jolly’ book. ‘The author has been thrown 
from his earliest days in contact with men and 
women of the highest position. He has—we 
judge this from his book—that happy ‘‘ knack” 
which makes friends and gives entrance to in- 
timacy of acquaintance, if not to true friend- 
ship. In the society with which he has been 
thrown by circumstances, and for which he is— 
we again presume from his book—fitted by na- 
ture, he has been rather an observer than an 
actor. He has chatted with the present Em- 
peror of Germany and the late Emperor of 
France, conversed familiarly with the Prince of 
Wales, received the confidences of Jenny Lind, 
and been the companion, more or less intimate, 
of a host of prominent American politicians. 
The anecdotes which such a man gathers up are 


| far‘more entertaining than the more serious his- 


tory which scholars record, and in part because 


| they afford a truer and deeper study of character 
you.” This at least is true of the first half of | 


than is afforded by a mere reading of events. 
Mr. Field describes his style and the structure 
of his book in his preface: ‘‘I have made no 
attempt to be otherwise than desultory. I have 


| wandered on through the garden of memory 
| dreamily, and almost at random, plucking here 


is at her best in the | 


and there it might be flowers, and it might be 
weeds, as they presented themselves to my hand ; 
and I venture to offer them unsymmetrically ar- 
ranged and loosely tied together, for your ac- 
ceptance.” Acceptable certainly they are, and 
will be, to hosts who will find in their very de- 
sultoriness what is not their least charm. 





Gditar’s 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
HE present summary of scientific progress 
brings the subject up to the énd of the year 


1878, but does not include any facts or discov- | 


eries of special moment. 

Our Astronomical record for December, 1873, 
would be imperfect without a mention of the 
privilege accorded to the American public of 
listening to one of the most gifted of English 
popular writers on astronomical subjects. 


Mitchell, 
former surpasses the latter. It is to be regret- 
ted that there should have been any occasion for 


Mr. Proctor to qualify the pleasure of his short | 
sojourn among us by allusions to his personal | astronomy, viz., the motion of the moon. 


The | 
course of lectures now being delivered in our | 
Eastern cities by R. A. Proctor can be compared | 
in eloquence only to those of the lamented | 
while in richness of illustration the | 


Scientific Record, 


troubles on the other side of the water. The 
extremely unfavorable nature of the weather 
of the past month has apparently retarded the 
work of astronomical observers in the United 
States, and this has been notably the case in 
the experience with the new Clark telescope at 
Washington. On the other hand, from the 
smoke of Pittsburg we have the announcement 
by Professor Langley, of the Alleghany Ob- 
servatory, of most interesting conclusions, based 
on a laborious examination of the sun’s surface 
during the last six months, the full details of 
which will shortly be published. 

In England the Astronomer Royal has laid be- 
| fore the Astronomical Society the details of an 
| investigation by himself into one of the most im- 
portant yet most difficult questions of emp 
This 
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is, of all celestial bodies, the one whose move- 
ments are most important to the march of geog- 
raphy, and to the student of history. It is by 
means of the tables of the moon’s motion that 
longitudes are calculated by travelers on land or 
sea; by these the times and places of the oc- 
currence of eclipses are foretold; and by an in- 
version of the problem it has been endeavored 
to determine the exact dates of those events in 
ancient history that have by the historians of 
the time been associated with solar and lunar 
eclipses. It is therefore with some regret that 
we read the conclusion of one of the highest au- 
thorities on this subject: ‘* I express my opinion 
that there is still some serious defect in the lunar 
theory.” And again, ‘‘My confidence in the 
certainty of chronological results derived from 
Junar calculations is in some measure shaken.” 


Lest any, however, should misapprehend the size 
and nature of the defect alluded to, we hasten 


vate observatory, while the Lick observatory is 
promised an endowment of one million dollars _ 

The Meteorological record for the Unite 
States, according to the Signal-office Review 
embraces twelve storms of greater or less seve;;, 
ty. Of these that which first appeared in Kap. 
sas on the 2d of December, and passed thence 
northeastward over the lakes, was of a severity 
rarely felt in this portion of the country. hp 
temperature was every where reported quite de. 
cidedly above the average for the month; the 


rain or snow fall was also in excess. The com. 


| bined life-saving and storm-signal stations op 


the Middle Atlantic coast, of which the firs 
were opened about the middle of the month 
have already had abundant opportunity to dem. 
onstrate their great value in saving property 
and lives. In no way could government haye 
shown greater wisdom than in the establishment 
of these stations and the connecting telegraph 
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to say that the lunar tables, imperfect as they | 


lines; their extension from Cape Cod to Hat. 
are, enable us to predict for two thousand years | 


namic 
teras must result in an annual saving of hun. 


and i 


forward or backward the place of the moon cor- | dreds of lives and millions of dollars, and will 


rectly to within less than one-half of its own di- 
ameter. 

In further connection with our satellite, Mr. 
Neison, of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
has been making some highly interesting inves- 
tigations as to the probability of the existence of 
a very rarefied lunar atmosphere. 
that an atmosphere having one four-hundredth 


He concludes | 


render our coasts the safest of all in the world, 


| notwithstanding our easterly storms and shifting 


sands, 

One of the most valuable recent investiga. 
tions into the nature and behavior of storms has 
just emanated from the Meteorological Institute 
of St. Petersburg, in the shape of a memoir by 
Baron Maydell on the tendency exhibited by 


part of the density of our own will produce at | storm centres to follow the areas of abnormal 
the bright limb of the moon a horizontal refrac- 
tion of half a second, but at the dark limb one 
of a whole second ; and these effects almost en- 
tirely explain the discordance hitherto inexplica- 
ble between the observations of occultations of 


stars. 

In the study of the constitution of the sun we 
have an ingenious suggestion from Messrs, Wil- 
son and Seabroke, to the effect that very many 
of the phenomena of the spots, protuberances, 
etc., may be explained on the assumption that 
at some distance below the sun’s surface the 
pressure is so great that the constituent sub- 
stances are kept in a liquid state, though at a 
temperature far exceeding their boiling-points 
under ordinary pressures. If, then, there exist 
in the sun liquids so related to each other that 
the denser has the lower boiling-point, as water 
and oil, or chloroform and water, it will result 
that every disturbance of the pressure will pro- 
duce vertical eruptions of the lower liquid, throw- 
ing up the chromosphere and portions of the 
photosphere. 

One of the most important mechanical ad- 
juncts of the modern observatory is the driving 
clock of the equatorial, and an important im- 
provement in this apparatus has been effected by 
Lord Lindsay at his magnificent observatory at 
Dunecht. Concerning his success in this respect, 
he states that no variation whatever can be per- 
ceived in the position of a star with reference to 
the micrometer thread, as the latter follows the 
daily movement of the former; and again, that 
the observer might add his own weight to that 
of the driving clock without affecting the accu- 
racy of the movement. 

Of new observatories, that of Oxford, England, 
and that of Mr. Lick, of San Francisco, are most 
noteworthy. ‘Ihe former is to be equipped with 
the apparatus formerly in Mr. De La Rue’s pri- 





warmth that accompany them. ‘The general 
fact has been recognized long since in America 
by the Signal-oftice, but Baron Maydell is the 
first to publish an accurate statement of the de- 
tails of this important connection. 

Meteorology on this continent has lost one of 
its most active co-laborers in the death of Dr, 
Charles Smallwood, of Montreal, on the 22d of 
December, at the age of sixty-six. Dr. Small- 
wood, as the founder and director of the Mont- 
real Observatory, has done a good work, and its 
influence will remain for many years. 

One of the most important changes that have 
been made on this continent has just been inau- 
gurated, and consists in nothing less than the 
transfer of the fifteen hundred meteorological 
correspondents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
the list (already large) of the voluntary co-labor- 
ers of the Army Signal-office. From this concen- 
tration of effort it is evident that the cause of 
meteorology in all its phases has much to hope 
for, and perhaps nothing can more than this 
indicate the strong hold that the government 
Weather Bureau has upon the affections of the 
people. 

In Optical Science notable progress is indi- 
cated by the discoveries of Vogel, Villari, and 
Draper. ‘The former announces the discovery 
of certain chemical photographic compounds 
that can be made at will equally sensitive to any 
portions of the spectrum, from the most to the 
least refrangible rays. Villari has investigated 
the time required by magnetic currents to rotate 
the plane of polarization of a ray of light pass- 
ing through glass; while Dr. Henry Draper, of 
New York, has published the most perfect pho- 
tographs as yet produced of the diffraction 
spectrum, 

In Terrestrial Magnetism there has appeared a 
very valuable communication by Mr. Graves, of 
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Valentia, Ireland, who has recorded hourly for | Porcupine and the Challenger, and the United 
ceventy-eight days the ground currents percep- States Fish Commission, under the direction of 
tible in the two transatlantic cables that are | Professors Baird and Verrill, on the United 
landed at that place. His observations have yet | States steamer Blue Light. It is expected that 
+o be submitted to an exhaustive discussion. It | the field work of this latter exploration will be 
is. however, remarkable that he has detected the | renewed next summer on the coast of Connecti- 
existence of earth currents coincident with every | cut. 
remarkable earthquake or volcanic disturbance. | Arrangements are also progressing in refer- 
In the department of General Physics much | ence to the long-talked-of British arctic expedi- 
interest has been excited by the discovery, on | tion for 1874, although it is not yet decided 
the part of Professor Sylvestre, of an instrument whether this will be carried on by the govern- 
for the conversion of circular into plane motion, | ment or under private auspices. Public opin- 
being the mechanical solution of a problem | ion has been greatly aroused in England on the 
which has hitherto been considered impractica- | subject, and an emulation excited to at least 
ble, and as occupying almost the same relation | share with the United States the honor of soly- 
to other questions as that of the squaring of the | ing the remaining problems of polar research. 
circle, or the cubing of the sphere. The prac-| A complete geographical and geological ex- 
tical application of this apparatus still remains | ploration of Paraguay is said to have been un- 
to be presented. dertaken, the government having selected Mr. 
The report of the British Association on dy- | Charles Twite, of England, as head of the expe- 
namical and electrical units has been published, | dition and geologist, while other specialists have 
and its suggestions will tend to give uniformity | been selected to fill the remaining departments. 
to the mode of estimating forces. | ‘The long-contemplated exploration of the Lib- 


A meeting was lately held in New York by | yan Desert by Mr. Gerhardt Rohlfs has also 
gentlemen interésted in securing a uniformity of | been commenced, the expenses to be met by the 
weights and measures throughout the world. It | Khedive of Egypt. A large number of camels 
was called by President Barnard, and was well | have been gathered together for the purpose of 
attended by eminent scientific men. Among | carrying the necessary baggage, including tanks 
those who took part in the call for the meeting | for conveying the water needed by the expedi- 
were Professor Henry, Professor Hilgard, Pro- | tion, which can thus move in any direction with- 
fessor Newton, Professor Peirce, Mr. E. B. El- | out the necessity of considering the question of 
liott, and others. a water supply. ‘The expedition will give special 

One of the most interesting of recent an-| attention to the exploration of certain cases, 
nouncements in Geology bears upon the question | some of which are already tolerably well known, 
of the existence of man in the glacial period, be- | and others almost traditional, while it is thought 
ing the result of observations lately made in the | that important discoveries may await the travel- 
exploration of the Victoria Caves, near Settle, | ers in the desert itself. 
in Yorkshire. Here human remains have been| An account has recently been published of a 
found in an undisturbed stratum, overlaid by a | visit to one of the islands of the Solomon’s group, 
bed of stiff glacial clay, containing ice-scratched | in which the inhabitants are in the habit of pass- 
boulders, indicating the probability that the im- | ing the night in huts constructed at the summits 
bedding of the bones had taken place previons to | of tall trees, to which they gain access by means 
the occurrence of the great ice sheet of the Irish | of creeping plants, and where they are protected 
basin, with its concomitant and subsequent phe- | against the attacks of their enemies. A special 
nomena. | warfare is carried on in the island between the 

Among the reports that have lately appeared | different bands for the purpose of securing hu- 
of the geological surveys of the States, that of | man heads as trophies, and, as the only security 
most interest is the first volume of the final re- | against sudden nocturnal attacks, this mode of 
port on the paleontology of the Ohio survey, by | passing the night has been resorted to. There 
Professor Newberry. A volume of the final re- | are other huts at the foot of the trees for abid- 
port of the systematic geology had previously | ing-places by day, but all the people ascend to 
appeared. | their aerial castles at the first note of danger. 

A letter from Professor J. D. Whitney, chief | Dr. Beke has at last succeeded in securing the 
of the Geological Survey of California, gives a | means for determining the site of the true Mount 
sketch of the progress of that great undertaking, | Sinai, subscriptions sufficient to enable him to 
showing what has been accomplished within the | commence the work having been furnished. He 
last two years, and what still remains for the | considers the mountain at present bearing the 
completion of the work. | name of Sinai as entirely out of the question. 

In the department of Geography we have little | In the department of Anthropology we have to 
to add to our last summary, although the note | chronicle the return of Mr. George Smith, of the 
of preparation for explorations during the com- | British Museum, to the Assyria of ancient histo- 
ing season begins to be heard. Among the ex- | ry to continue his archzological investigations. 
peditions planned may be mentioned an explora- | Our readers may remember Mr. Smith visited As- 
tion of the Norwegian seas under Professor | syria in 1873, in behalf of a London newspaper, 
Mohn, director of the Meteorological Observa- | for the purpose of exploration, and that just pre- 
tory of Christiania, and Mr. G. O. Sars, an | vious to his departure from London he published 
eminent zoologist. ‘This is intended to be ex- | an account of an incomplete Assyrian tablet con- 
haustive, and to cover every thing connected | taining a history of the Deluge. It is a very re- 
with the general problems of physical and bio- | markable fact that among the collections made 
logical research, such as have been prosecuted | by him during his explorations of the past sum- 
so successfully by the German committee on | mer were the missing portions of this same ob- 
board the Pomerania, by the English on the | ject, by means of which he will be able to pre- 
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sent the entire narrative as recorded upon it. 
This second visit is made at the expense of the 
trustees of the British Museum, and important 
additional results are anticipated. 

Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, a well-known scien- 
tist, of Louisville, Kentucky, has lately made a 
communication to the Journal of Science in re- 
gard to the Great Pyramid of Egypt, which he 
bas recently visited, in which he indorses some 
of the remarkable conclusions of Professor Pi- 
azzi Smith, of Edinburgh. Without committing 
himself to that view, Dr. Smith seems inclined 
to believe that the Great Pyramid was designed 
to preserve metrological standards, and for the 
purpose of perpetuating in stone for all time 
some remarkable astronomical truths and high 
mathematical calculations, He remarks that the 
unit of measure adopted by the builders of the 
Pyramid differed very little from that of the 
British inch, and that they endeavored to estab- 
lish the Pyramid exactly in latitude 30°. 

Among isolated Zoological facts of interest is 
the discovery of the American king-crab, or 
horseshoe crab (Limulus polyphemus), on the 
coast of Holland, as announced by Mr. Newman. 
We also have the usual periodical notice of an 
unknown marine animal, popularly designated as 
the sea-serpent, this, in the present instance, 
having been seen by Mr. Jouass on the coast of 
Scotland. 

Of greater authenticity is the announcement 
of the existence on the coast of Newfoundland 
within a few months past of several specimens 


of a gigantic cuttle-fish, although statements of | 


its occurrence in these seas have been more or 
less rife for many years. 


animal, being disturbed by some fishermen while 
it was floating on the water, threw two of its 
long arms over their boat, which fortunately | 
were promptly severed by means of a hatchet, 


and the threatened danger thus escaped. 
portion of an arm brought away was eighteen 


measure thirty-six. The body was estimated 
at about forty feet in length, but this is possibly | 
an error. 


forated in every direction by a boring ‘iellien 
(the Xylophaga), although apparently Withon: 
penetrating, in any case, to the central conduct. 
ing wire. 

In the department of Agriculture and Ruy 
Ec onomy we have to report a new form of j insect 
pest, which has done much damage to the trees 
over an extensive forest tract in W estphalis 
This is in the form of a waxy, filamentous ma; 
ter, the secretion of a scaled insect, which is oy 
under examination. 

The subject of the adulteration of milk, a 
the best means of detecting it, has been prose. 
cuted by Professor Zéller, and rules have bee 
indicated by means of which, with an instrument 
of moderate magnifying power, all the more im- 
portant and dangerous additions to this fluid cq, 
be readily determined. 

The subject of Fish-Culture has received muc} 
prominence in the last few months, in conse. 
quence of the operations on the part of the Unit. 
ed States connected with the introduction 0 
salmon into American waters. Mr. Livingston 
Stone was engaged during the summer in secur- 
ing eggs of the salmon of the Sacramento River 


| on one of its upper tributaries, and succeeded 


in collecting about 1,800,000, of which about 
1,000,000 were safely transferred to Eastern es- 
tablishments for the purpose of being hatched, 


| The State hatching houses of Maine, Connecti- 


| Bloomsbury, New Jersey. 
In one instance the | 


| cut, Vermont, New York, P ennsylvania, Michi. 


gan, and Utah received a certain nymber, the 
remainder being provided for in the private 
hatching establishment of Dr. J. H. Slack, at 
The heat of the sea- 
son (October) during which these eggs were 
carried across the continent was somewhat in- 


| jurious to the eggs, but of the whole number 


|} and proved to be very vigorous. 
~~ 
The | 


transmitted about seventy per cent. were hatched, 
Nearly all of 
these have now been planted in the waters of the 


| Northern and Middle States, especially those of 
feet long, and the entire limb was supposed to 


the Penobscot, Merrimac, Connecticut, Hud- 
son, Delaware, Susquehanna (both in Pennsrl- 
vania and New York), and the Potomac, as also 


Subsequently an entire animal was | in tributaries of Lake Champlain, Lake Ontario, 


saptured in a seine, with a body eight or ten feet | Lake Michigan, in the head waters of the Wis- 


long, of the circumference of a barrel, and with | 
arms perhaps twenty-four feet long. 
now in the possession of Mr. Harvey, 

Portions of a gigantic cuttle-fish, found on 
the north shore of Newfoundland during the 
winter of 1872-73, consisting of the jaws, some | 
four inches long, and suckers an inch in diam- | 
eter, have been sent to the National Museum at | 
Washington by Mr. Archibald Mann, and indi- 
cate an animal of nearly the size just mentioned. 


them. 


This is | 
of St. Johns, | 


} 
| 


consin River and those of the Muskingum. 

The work of securing the eggs of the Penob- 
scot salmon has been in charge of Mr. Atkins, 
and has been very successful, about 2,500,000 
eggs being secured, which will be distributed 
about the beginning of February. 

Under the head of Botany we have the an- 
nouncement of an intended new annual report on 


| its progress, year by year, to be edited and 
| directed by Professor Just, of Carlsruhe, who 
These specimens are in the hands of Professor | 


Verrill, of Yale, who is engaged in investigating | to transmit early announcements of discoveries 


invites specialists in this country and elsewhere 


and papers on the subject, or at least references 


A suggestive paper has lately been published | to where they may be found. 
by Professor Forell upon the deep-water fauna | _ 
of Lake Leman, which is capable of valuable | | ing completion of the great work upon which he 
application in connection with both biological | has been engaged for several years, at the re- 
and geological researches upon the American | quest of the Smithsonian Institution, namely, a 


lakes, 
U nited States Fish Commission. 


Professor Watson gives notice of the approach- 


such as are now being prosecuted by the | complete synonymy of all North American plants 
| found west of the Mississippi and north of the 
The question of possible injury to ocean cables | United States boundary line. 


This, when pub- 


by the attacks of marine animals has been illus- | | lished by the Institution, will be of great value 
trated by the examination of certain portions of in the present absence of any such work in ref- 


the French transatlantic cable, lately raised for | 
the purpose of repairs. This was found per- | 


| 


erence to that region. In the manual of the 
botany of the North and Middle States, by Pro- 
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fessor Gray, and in the several manuals on plants 
of the Southern States, we have convenient 
means of identifying a portion of our species ; 
put for five-sixths of the entire territory of the 
United States we have had no such facilities, 


| 


toward which, however, this catalogue by Pro- | 
| interested in the construction of the work, and 


facsor Watson will be a first step. 

“The economical properties of the Eucalyptus, 
¢ Australia, continue to receive attention, the 
gam and the alkaloids of the bark and leaf hay- 
ing important technical and medicinal applica- 
tions, while the tree itself is believed to have 
the power of converting miasmatic into healthy 
regions, and of drying up marshy districts, mak- 
ing them fit for the abode of man. 

Dr. Sace calls attention to the flowering be- 
gonias as household plants, dwelling upon cer- 
tain new varieties, which he considers of *tran- 
scendent beauty. He thinks that the begonia, 
which has held its place on account of the orna- 
mental character of its leaves, will be still more 
noted hereafter for that of its flowers. 

Inthe department of Technology an important 
communication is that of Pasteur, in reference 
to a method of making unalterable beer, the 
practical difficulty with this liquid being the 
readiness with which it changes its qualities, and 
becomes sour and unfit for use. By means of 
certain precautions in the early stages of the 
process, intended to prevent the introduction of 
the ferment germs, any danger of alteration 
after a certain stage of the preparation is believed 
to be obviated. 

Numerous special processes in all branches of 
technology have been published, but none of any 
great general interest, with the exception, per- 
haps, of further details in reference to the new 
method of preparing alkali by the action of 
icarbonate of ammonia upon common salt, the 
two when mixed together resulting in the pro- 
duction of bicarbonate of soda and clioride of 
ammonium. ‘The bicarbonate of ammonia is 
subsequently recovered by distillation of the 
chloride with limestone, so that there is very 
little waste. As stated in our last summary, 
this method bids fair to entirely supersede the 
Le Blane process. 

An improved method of removing burs from 
wool is believed by its inventor, Mr. Crossley, to 
be of very great importance in the treatment of 
the raw material. 

The exigencies of the Ashantee war, pros- 
ecuted in a region where the drinking-water is 
notoriously unwholesome, has induced the Brit- 
ish government to call to its aid some scientific 
device for obviating the difficulty, and Mr. Will- 
iam Crooks, the editor of the Chemical News, 
has suggested a simple method for the purpose. 
This consists in adding to the water sulphate of 
alumina, by means of which the organic and oth- 
er impurities are precipitated, leaving the super- 
natant water colorless and perfectly wholesome. 

Of new Engineering enterprises we must no- 
tice the project of a railroad bridge to span 
the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie, the corner- 
stone of which was laid a few weeks ago with 
much ceremony. The new structure, when com- 
pleted, will be a work only second in importance 
to the East River Bridge, and it is estimated 
that its cost will be between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. The bridge will have four river 
piers 500 feet apart, which will rise 130 feet 





above high-water mark. On these will rest the 
heavy iron and steel trusses, each 500 feet long, 
and between sixty and seventy feet in height, 
the railroad track being laid on the top chord, 
or nearly 200 feet above water-line. Quite a 
number of the leading railroad companies are 


the work of building will be commenced at once. 

The iron bridge at Booneville, Missouri, the 
completion of which was promised before Jan- 
uary 1, 1874, affords another striking ex- 
ample of energetic activity. ‘The structure in 
question is an iron truss bridge 1638 feet (or 
nearly one-third of a mile) in length from 
centre to centre of abutments, resting on piers 
partly of stone and partly of iron pneumatic 
tubes, and having a draw with two openings of 
160 feet each in the clear, to be wholly com- 
pleted (if finished, as is assured) in the brief 
space of ten months. ‘The bridge was thrown 
across the Missouri River at this point by the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad Company, 
and work thereupon commenced in the early 
spring of 1873. 

The statistical tables of imports for the year 
1873, though not yet complete enough to be pub- 
lished with strict accuracy, are yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit general inferences to be drawn. 
In bar and rod iron a very considerable de- 
crease is observable, the imports of these com- 
modities for the eleven months of 1873 ending 
November 30 being only 22,689 tons—an amount 
about equivalent to the yearly product of one of 
our numerous large rolling-mills. In railroad iron 
the same decrease is noticeable, the importations 
for the eleven months of 1873 being 177,955 tons, 
against 441,074 tons during the same time in 
1872. The total amount imported for the year 
will not exceed 200,000 tons. ‘The total quan- 
tity of rolled iron imported during the past 
year will not exceed 250,000 tons, while the im- 
ports of pig-iron foot up to 99,698 tons, or less 
than five per cent. of our production for the 
year. These figures are most encouraging, in- 
asmuch as they indicate that the country will 
very shortly, should the decrease in the figures 
of imports continue as during the past few years, 
free itself entirely from dependence upon foreign 
markets for its supply of iron, and possibly turn 
the balance of production in the opposite direc- 
tion before many years have elapsed. 

The preparations for the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia are being quietly but vigor- 
ously pushed forward. ‘The plan of the build- 
ings has already been determined, as recorded 
in these columns some months ago. Some mod- 
ifications of the original design have, however, 
been decided upon by the Executive Committee, 
and it is understood that the work of erecting 
the buildings in Fairmount Park will be com- 
menced as soon as the spring opens. 

The total space which has been set apart for the 
purposes of the Exposition is greater than that of 
any previous event of similar nature, as the ac- 
companying figures will bear witness. The space 
devoted to the purposes of the Exhibition was at 

Square Yards. 
London (Hyde Park), 1851 
Paris (Champs Elysees), 1855........ 
London (Brompton), 1862........... 
Paris (Champ de Mars), 1867 
Vienna (Prater), 1873 2,571,081 
Philadelphia (Fairmount Park), 1876 3,100,000 
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The active financial co-operation of a num- 
ber of the States has at length been pledged in 
aid of this great national demonstration—nota- 
bly that of New York—and the prospects for 
the successful realization of the project upon a 
scale worthy of the occasion are very encour- 
aging. 

The Ship-building interests of the country, as 
indicated by statistics just made public, are at 
the present time quite flourishing, although they 
have not yet attained a state of prosperity equal 
to that which they possessed before the rebellion. 
During the past year some 1700 vessels were 


built in American ship-yards, showing an in-| 


crease of 800 per cent. over the figures of the 
preceding year. Since the month of June last 
some 400 vessels have been in process of con- 
struction, of which eighteen are iron steam-ships 
and steam vessels from the ship-yards of the 
Delaware. In this connection it will be inter- 
esting to note that the J//inois, the fourth steam- 
ship of the American Line, is preparing for her 
trial trip, which will take place in a few days. 
The total number of vessels built in Maine dur- 


ing the past year will not be less than 255, | 


chiefly schooners, with an aggregate of 88,689 
tons, showing an increase of nearly 120 per 
cent. over the tonnage of the preceding year, 
with an approximate value of $5,000,000. 

Of Mechanical novelties we may record the 
completion, at the works of Lafferty and Broth- 
ers, Gloucester, New Jersey, of a four-ton loco- 
motive designed to run on one rail. The engine 
may, with propriety, be termed a steam-veloci- 
pede, inasmuch as it rests upon two wheels, one 
following the other. The track upon which the 


engine runs is termed ‘“‘prismoid,” and it is| 
composed of one-inch boards, in a vertical posi- | 


tion, having a base of twenty-four inches, and a 


height of fourteen inches to top of cone, the | 


whole set on posts of varying height and dimen- 
sions, according to circumstances, and having a 
crescent rail at the apex of the cone. The en- 
gine above named was built fer the Atlanta and 
West End Railroad Company, of Atlanta, Geor- 


gia, where it will shortly be put in operation on | 


a street railroad built at an elevation of twelve 
feet above the sidewalk. 
Crew, claims, among other things, to be able to 
get up any desired speed with his engine, and to 
have practically solved the problem of rapid 


transit in cities, and between them and their | 


suburbs. 

The Sutcliff gun, a piece of ordnance con- 
structed upon a novel plan, and weighing in its 
rough state 72,000 pounds, was successfully cast 
a few days since at the West Point Foundry. 
The event is of considerable interest, inasmuch 
as it is the largest piece of ordnance ever cast in 
this country. 

Another novelty worthy of notice is the propo- 
sition of Messrs. Clarke, Reeves, and Co., of the 
Phenix Iron Company, to construct a wrought- 
iron tower 1000 feet in height in Fairmount 
Park, at Philadelphia, as one of the features 
of the Centennial Exhibition. The tower in 
question will be circular, in sections, 150 feet in 
diameter at base, diminishing to thirty feet at 
the top. A spiral staircase will lead to the 
top, while elevators will be provided for those 
who prefer this plan of ascent. This will, if 
completed according to description, be the high- 


| est monument in the world erected by hum» 
hands, f i 
Since our last report we have to chronicle syp. 
| dry deaths in the ranks of scientific men, amon, 
| which that of Professor Agassiz is of the moq 
| serious moment, this having taken place at Can, 
| bridge, Massachyetts, on the 14th of Decembe; 
No such loss, at least as far as America js ee. 
; cerned, has been experienced for many year 
| and its magnitude has been fully recognized i, 
the proceedings of the various American socje. 
| ties and in newspaper editorial comments, ()i}, 
| er names aré those of Mr. B. F. Duppa, an Ep. 
glish chemist; Captain Tobiesen, an_ intrepjj 
| Norwegian arctic traveler ; Mr. Fedschenko, the 
well-known explorer in Central Asia, who, afte; 
| braving thousands of dangers, met his death hy 
| exposure on Mont Blanc; Professor Donati, ay 
astronomer; and Rev. Temple Chevalier, an gs. 
| tronomer. 


PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 


The brown tint in the paper of old engravings, 
as well as any ink spots, insect stains, etc. , may 
be removed by first erasing with India rubber 
or bread-crumbs such stains as yield to them, 
and then laying the engraving on gauze, secured 
in a light frame, and moistening the spots with a 
solution of one ounce of oxalic acid in one pound 
of water. When these have disappeared, the 
engraving, on its gauze support, is to be im- 
mersed in lukewarm water, and occasionally 
moved gently forward and backward for about 
twelve hours, ‘The dirty water is then to be re. 
placed by fresh, and chloride of lime solution 
dropped into it until the smell is appreciable, in 
which the engraving is to remain immersed for 
six hours, with occasional gentle agitation. Any 
brownish tint remaining will bleach out immedi- 
ately on the addition of a few drops of hydro- 
chloric acid, and the lights and shades appear in 
their original purity and sharpness. The solt- 
tion must then be replaced with clear water; 
and the engraving, perfectly freed from the 
chloride bath, must be dried in the air, and 
pressed in that condition. 


| CLEANING AND BLEACHING OLD COPPER. 
| 


The inventor, Mr. E. | 


COAGULABILITY OF SERUM AND ALBUMEN 
DEPENDENT ON THE PRESENCE OF CAR- 
BONIC ACID. 


A very suggestive and important paper has 
lately been presented to the Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris by Messrs. Mathieu and Ur- 
bane, in which they show that if the gases dis- 
solved in the serum of blood be completely re- 
moved an albuminous liquid is obtained, which 
does not coagulate even at a temperature of 212°. 
The same fact was also ascertained in regard to 
the albumen of the egg, and by the use of prop- 
er pneumatic apparatus it became possible to ex- 
tract from this albumen not only the gas, but 
also the volatile salts which it contained ; and it 
was furthermore determined that while the re- 
moval of the gas renders the albumen uncoagu- 
lable by heat, the disappearance of the volatile 
salt converted it into a substance analogous to 
globuline. 

Other experiments showed that the greater 
part of the gas in the albumen consists of car- 
bonic acid, and that it is really the presence of 
this which imparts the property of coagulability. 
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Bae 
The other ingredients are nitrogen and oxygen in its voyages across the Atlantic, in both the 
in very small percentage. The amount of car-| northern and southern hemispheres. A care- 
bonic ‘acid gas varied from sixty-five to eighty- | ful study of these instruments has enabled him 
four per cent. ; of oxygen there was about two to determine their rates at sea with such precis- 
per cent. and of nitrogen from three to five per | ion that the longitudes of points on the western 
cent. | coast of the Atlantic, especially in South Amer- 

When the normal amount of oxygen and ni- | ica, deduced from the separate voyages of the 
trogen was restored to the albumen no change Jean Bart, agree within a few seconds among 
took place in its properties, but the introduction themselves, and equally well with the longitudes 
of a sufficient quantity of carbonic acid was determined by what are considered more accu- 
found to impart the power of coagulability un- | rate methods, and published in the French Nau- 
der the influence of heat. ‘This property of re- | tical Almanac. He shows, in fact, that even in 


| moving the coagulability of albumen by the ex- | voyages lasting two months the navigator should 


traction of carbonic acid, and restoring it on its | be able to determine his longitude at sea to with- 
return, will doubtless be applied with very great | in three seconds of time when employing four 
effect to many manufactures in which albumen chronometers 
nters largely. | TAN, as 
; A further experiment by these gentlemen was | THE SNOW-FLOWER. 

in reference to albumen which has been diluted | A very remarkable account is admitted into 
with ten to fifteen times its volume of distilled | Les Mondes of a so-called snow-jflower, said 
water. In this condition it is not coagulable, as | to have been discovered by Count Anthoskoff in 


F the greater part of the carbonic acid becomes | 1863 in the northernmost portion of Siberia, 
F disengaged. If, now, the solution be raised to 


where the earth is continually covered with a 
86° F., and traversed by a current of carbonic | coating of frost. This wonderful object shoots 
acid gas, the albuminoid substance becomes com- | forth from the frozen soil the first day of the 
pletely precipitated. The authors suggest a | year, and reaches a height of over three feet, 
method by which albumen that has once been | blooms on the third day, remains open twenty- 
coagulated by heat or by an acid may possibly | four hours, and then returns to its original ele- 
be restored to a soluble condition. |ments, It shines for a single day, then the stem, 

EXPLOSION OF A METEOR | leaves, and flower are converted into snow. _The 
y = ~— , leaves are three in number, and about three inch- 
In the proceedings of the Royal Society of es in diameter, covered with a kind of microscop- 
London for January 23, 1873, is an account of | ic ice, developed only on that side of the stem 
a meteor which burst against a British light- | whichis turned to the north. The flower, when 
vessel not far from the Scilly Islands, scattering | open, is star-shaped, its petals of the same length 
a shower of cinders on the deck, which were | with the leaves, and about half an inch wide. 
crushed under the feet of the sailors as they | On the third day the extremities of the anthers, 
walked. Nothing was observed before the | which are five in number, show minute glisten- 
shock, but immediately after it balls of fire, like | ing specks, like diamonds, about the size of a 
large stars, were seen falling into the water, re- | pin’s head, which are the seeds of this astonish- 
sembling splendid fire-works. ‘The seamen re- | ing flower. 
ported that there was a decided smell of brim-| Count Anthoskoff collected some of these seeds, 
stone, although it is thought this may have been | and hastened with them to St. Petersburg. They 
imaginary. ‘The cinders were, unfortunately, all | were there placed in a pot of snow, where they 
washed off the deck by the rain and sea before | remained for an entire year, but on the Ist of 
daylight, so that no specimen was preserved. January, 1864, the snow-flower burst through its 
i i mid icy envelope, and displayed its beauties before 
LONGITUDES AT SEA. 


the eyes of the imperial court ! 
The accuracy of the determination of longi- ; 

tudes at sea by the employment of chronometers AUSCULTATION OF THE CHEST FOR 
forms the subject of an interesting communica- BRAIN-DISEASE. 

tion from De Magnac—a subject that has also| Dr. Brown-Séquard has lately insisted upon 
attracted much attention in connection with the | the importance of frequent auscultation and per- 
loss of several valuable vessels with precious hu- | cussion of the chest in cases of organic disease 
man freight. De Magnac states that of all the|of the brain. In a communication recently 
physical causes acting at sea upon the chronom- | made to the New York Academy of Medicine 
eters the principal are the atmosphere and the | he cites cases occurring in animals and man, 
time. The construction of chronometers has | showing that injuries to the brain will produce 
been carried to so high a degree of perfection | emphysema, pneumonia, and diseases of the liv- 
that the function which represents the daily rate | er, stomach, and kidneys. Pneumonia is oft- 
of the chronometer is almost always a continu- | ener produced when the injury is on the right 
ous function of the above-mentioned data; but | side of the brain. He referred to one hundred 
it is still uncertain whether we can rely upon ab- | and eighty-eight cases of tubercle, compiled from 
solute immunity from some sudden change in| various sources, in which the origin of the dis- 
the rate of any one chronometer. Therefore it | ease was traced to inflammation of the brain, 
would be highly unsafe to rely in a long voyage | showing it to be not of accidental occurrence. 
upon an isolated chronometer; and neither can | His conclusions are that in animals which have 
we study the action of the disturbing causes un- | received brain injury inflammation of the lungs 
less several of these instruments are carried upon | may follow, which may cause death. In man 
the same vessel. ‘The author has, therefore, dur- | the same effect is shown by actual experiment. 
ing the years 1871-73, observed with accuracy | Human life may often be saved, after injury to 








| 


all the chronometers upon the vessel Jean Bart | the brain, by early auscultation and percussion. 








POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 22d of Janu- 
ary,—Congress met, after its holiday recess, 
January 5. On that day, in the Senate, a sub- 
stitute for the House bill repealing the Bank- 
ruptey Act was reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. ‘This substitute, instead of repealing, 
so amends the act as to remove its most objec- 
tionable features. One of these amendments 
requires the concurrence of one-fourth of the 
creditors, this one-fourth owning one-third of 
the provable debt, in order to commence pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy; and another requires 
the sales of property by the assignee at auction 
to be ‘in such parts or parcels and at such times 
and places as shall be best calculated to produce 
the greatest amount at the least expense.” The 
first is made applicable to all proceedings com- 
menced after the beginning of 1873. 

A substitute for the House bill repealing the 
increase in the salaries of members of Congress 
was passed by the Senate January 12, and con- 
curred in by the House January 13. This pro- 
vides for the repeal of the increase of salaries of 
members of Congress—‘“‘ provided that mileage 
shall not be allowed for the first session of the 
Forty-third Congress; that all moneys appro- 
priated as compensation to the members of the 
Forty-second Congress, in excess of the mile- 
age and allowances fixed by law at the com- 
mencement of said Congress, and which, have 
not been drawn by the members of said Congress 
respectively, or which, having been drawn, have 
been returned in any form to the United States, 
are hereby covered into the Treasury of the 
United States.” In the Senate the bill was pass- 
ed by a vote of 50 to 8; in the House the vote 
stood 226 to 25. 

A large number of bills relating to finance 
have been brought before Congress during the 
present session—845 in the House, previous to 
the recess, and 230 in the Senate. But no def- 
inite action has resulted. Inthe Senate, the res- 
olution reported by the Finance Committee, de- 
claring it to be ‘the duty of Congress to adopt 
definite measures to redeem the pledges made in 
the act of 1869 for the earliest practical redemp- 
tion of United States notes in gold coin,” has 
been the subject of much debate. 

The House has a new committee—that on 
Railways and Canals, of which Mr, M‘Crary, of 
Iowa, is chairman. Mr. M‘Crary has introduced 
a bill to regulate commerce by railway among 
the States. It provides for the appointment by 
the President and Senate of two boards of Rail- 
road Commissioners, each consisting of three 
members, responsible to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to hold office for four years, at a salary 
of $4000 each per annum, besides traveling ex- 
penses. ‘These boards are each to make for each 
line of railroad a schedule of maximum rates, and 
a penalty for the extortion of higher rates is fix- 
ed, consisting of a fine of not less than $1000 
and not more than $5000. Such railway com- 
merce as is wholly within the limits of any one 
State is exempted from the provisions of the bill. 
Mr. Hurlbut, of Ilinois, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals, January 12, in- 
troduced a bill in the House, providing for char- 
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| tering a double-track freight railway from tide. 
water on the Hudson River or New York Bay to 
Council Bluffs, in Missouri. ‘The Committes on 
Railways and Canals reported, January 20, fy. 
voring the regulation by Congress of freight: 
and fares on inter-State railroads. The Com. 
mittee reported a bill which provides for the 
j regulation of passenger and freight charges on 
| railroads, through a commission of nine mem. 

| bers to be appointed by the President, by and 
| with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
| hold office for two, four, and six years, with 
a compensation of $4000 and actual traveling 
expenses. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill was passed 
by the House January 15. It appropriates 
$16,500,000. On the 9th of January, in the 
House, and on the 13th, in the Senate, appro- 
priate eulogies were delivered on the late James 
Brooks and Wilder D. Foster. 

The Senate, January 6, confirmed the Presi. 
dent’s nomination of Caleb Cushing for minister 
to Spain. After the withdrawal of Attorney- 
General Williams's nomination for Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, the Presi- 
dent, January 9, nominated Caleb Cushing for 
that office. This nomination was also with- 
drawn on the 13th, and on the 19th the Presi- 
dent nominated Hon. Morrison R. Waite, of 'To- 
ledo, Ohio. This nomination was unanimously 
confirmed by the Senate January 21. : 

The Postmaster-General reports that each 
year $2,250,000 are saved by the abolition of the 
franking privilege, and that the general interests 

of the postal service are promoted by relieving 

| great mail lines of the pressure of the im. 
|mense amount of matter with which they were 
| formerly burdened. 

The Seamen’s Friend Society, after a careful 
| investigation of the working of the Shipping Act 
| of 1872, has issued its report, fully indorsing 
the act, and expressing perfect satisfaction with 
Commissioner Duncan’s statements and opera- 
tions. The law is not opposed by captains or 
sailors, and its repeal would be a public calamity. 

The New York State Legislature met on the 
6th of January. James W. Husted was chosen 
Speaker of the Assembly. Governor Dix’s Mes- 
sage was read. ‘The Governor earnestly recom- 
mends the improvement of the Erie Canal. Ile 
declares that ‘‘the application of funds belong- 
ing to railroad companies to objects other than 
those for which they were incorporated, and the 
use of those funds in any manner by the mana- 
gers for private profit, should be made crimes 
punishable by imprisonment.” He advocates re- 
stricted and more careful legislation, and draws 
attention to the extravagant expense of public 
buildings, advising that the construction of all 
such buildings should be placed in charge of a 
single superintending architect. Buildings in- 
tended for the insane and for criminals should 
be useful rather than ornamental. The Assem- 
bly passed the constitutional amendments as rat- 
ified and modified by the last Legislature to a 
third reading. 

Governor Parker, of New Jersey, in his Mes- 
sage to the Legislature, submitted January 13, 
draws attention to the report of the commission- 
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ers appointed last year to inquire into the condi- | 10,000. The estimates of the Indian Office have 

n of the defectives (the deaf, dumb, blind, | put the number at 30,000. It is proposed that 
nd feeble-minded) of that State. ‘The report| no clothing or food shall be distributed to the 
<hows that in the State a very small percentage | Indians as a gratuity, under the new régime, ex- 
of the defectives are cared for, and proposes | cept to the aged and infirm, that each family 
methods for providing for the care and educa-| shall have a cow, and that they shall be helped 
tion especially of those of educable ages. ‘The | to build houses, and to give them no more tents. 
Governor recommends that the riparian fund be | The four reservations selected by the commis- 
devoted to this purpose. sion, and the number of Indians to be removed 

The President, January 12, refused to grant | to each, are as follows: The Muddy Reservation, 
the request of Governor Davis, of ‘Texas, asking in the southeast corner of Nevada, watered by 
the use of troops to prevent apprehended vio- the Mo-a-pa Creek, is to receive all the Pai-Utes, 
jence in view of the recent decision of the Su-| numbering 2350. On the Uintah Reservation, 
preme Court of Texas, pronouncing the late | in the Uintah Valley, in Northwestern Utah, are 
State election unconstitutional. He suggests | to be placed all the Utes and tribes assimilated 
that it would be prudent as well as right for Gov- | to them in habits and language, numbering 2150. 
ernor Davis to submit to the popular verdict as | On the Port Neuf Reservation, of Idaho, are to 
expressed in an election held in pursuance of an | be placed all the Sho-shones and Bannocks and 
act which he had himself approved. | the assimilated tribes, to the number of 3637. 

‘The New Hampshire State Republican Con- | The remaining tribes are all to be placed upon 
vention, at Concord, January 7, nominated Gen- | the Malheur Reservation, in Oregon, and num- 
eral Luther M‘Cutchins for Governor. —The| ber 2300. The three latter reservations are 
New Hampshire Democratic State Convention, | three as fine valleys as can be found in the whole 
at Concord, January 8, nominated ex-Governor | territory of the United States west of the 100th 
James A. Weston, for Governor. | meridian. 

California, through its Legislature, has asked} The last report of the African Colonization 
Congress to so amend the treaty with China as | Society states that the number of negroes col- 
to put a stop to Chinese immigration. ‘These | onized in Liberia since the war is 3060—mak- 
immigrants are either coolies, or only a step re-| ing the total number for the fifty-three years 
moved from the condition of peonage, and they | during which the emigration has been conduct- 
jo not come to stay. | ed 15,048, exclusive of 5722 recaptured Africans 

Governor Newton Booth was elected United | who were induced to settle in Liberia. The Li- 
States Senator from California for the long term | berian colony has entered upon a most auspi- 
December 20.—Colonel Robert E. Withers was | cious era of progress and prosperity. 
elected United States Senator from Virginia Jan-|- Returns from all parts of the German Empire, 
uary 18.—Robert Crozier has been appointed by | January 14, show that 100 ultramontanes and 
the Governor of Kansas to fill the vacancy caused | 230 ministerial liberals have been elected to the 
by the resignation of Senator Caldwell.—The | Reichstag. 

Ohio Legislature, January. 14, re-elected Allen | The new year in Spain ushered in a new 
G. Thurman to the United States Senate. —The | revolution, a coup d'état, as it has been called. 
Maryland Legislature, January 20, elected Will- There was a serious disagreement on the subject 
iam Pinckney Whyte, Governor, to the United | of capital punishment between President Caste- 
States Senate. | lar and Sefior Salmeron, President of the Cortes. 

The Virginius, surrendered by the Spanish | When the Cortes met, January 2, President Cas- 
authorities to the United States at Bahia Honda, | telar in his Message urged the continuance of 
on the 16th of December, on her way to New | the war against the Carlists and Intransigentes, 
York sunk off Cape Fear on the 26th. It having | and the necessity of army consolidation, of the 
been clearly proved that the Virginius was at | revival of the military penal code, and of the res- 
the time of her capture without right improp- toration of discipline. He recommended legis- 
erly carrying the American flag, the salute of | lation for free public instruction and for the ab- 
our flag demanded from Spain has been dispensed | olition of slavery throughout the Spanish domin- 
with. The surviving prisoners captured with the | ions. ‘The next day, the 3d, the Cortes refused 
Virginius reached New York in safety. |to sustain the government. In the final and 

The Board of Engineers appointed by the Sec- | decisive vote there was a majority of twenty 
retary of War last fall to examine and report on | against Castelar. Thereupon the Cortes elect- 
the cost of the proposed Fort St. Philip Canal, to | ed Sefior Patania President of the Cabinet, and 
connect the Mississippi River with the Gulf of | when the result of the vote was announced Gen- 
Mexico, fixes the outside limit of the expense at | eral Pavia sent an officer to the Chamber with a 
$10,000,000. | letter demanding the dissolution of the Cortes. 

The special commission appointed in the spring | Sefior Salmeron and others urged Castelar to 
of 1873 by the Secretary of the Interior to visit | continue in power, but he refused. A company 
the Indian bands in Utah and portions of Neva- | of the municipal guard then entered the Palace 
da, Idaho, Dakota, Arizona, and California, and | of the Cortes, and expelled the Deputies. Gen- 
to report as to the measures necessary and expe- | eral Pavia summoned eminent members of the 
dient to their all uniting on reservations, has re- Cortes, and the following new ministry was con- 
ported. ‘The commission consisted of Mr. In-| stitated: President, Marshal Serrano; Minister 
galls, the agent for Utah and Nevada, and Major | of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Sagasta; Minister of 
J. W. Powell, the explorer of the Colorado Cafi- | War, General Zavala; Minister of Justice, Sefior 
on. ‘They recommend the gathering of the In-| Figuerola; Minister of Agriculture, Sefior Be- 
dians on four reservations. The number of the | cerra; Minister of Finances, Sefior Echegarray ; 
Indians comprised within the sections visited | Minister of the Interior, Seior Garcia Ruiz ; 
by the commissioners is estimated by them as! Minister of the Marine, Admiral Topete. Sefior 
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—. was offered a position in the cabinet, 


which he refused. In a letter addressed to the 
country, and published shortly after the coup 
d'état, he protested against the revolution. ‘* My 
conscience,” he said, 
sociate with demagogues, 
honor refuse to accept a position created by bay 
onets.” On the 5th a decree was promulgated 
suspending the constitutional guarantees, and 
putting in force the laws of 1870 for the main- 
tenance of order. Serrano’s accession to power 
was especially satisfactory to the army. On the 
9th the Cortes was dissolved, and a new election 
announced to take place as soon as order should 
be restored. 

Cartagena was surrendered to the besieging 
army January 13. 

The members of the French cabinet tendered 


their resignations January 9, but upon the passage | 


(January 12) of a vote of confidence, following 
a bitter attack by M. Picard on the ministry for 
its monarchical tendencies, they withdrew their 
resignations. On the 14th the Duc de Broglie 
informed the committee on the electoral bill that 
the government acce] ted twenty-five years of age 
and three years’ pote ert as qualifications for a 
vater, and was in favor of the appointment of | 
senators by the government or Councils-General | 
in the event of the creation of an Upper House. 
‘The general debate on the bill providing for the | 
nomination of mayors by the government was 
concluded January 14. In the subsequent dis- | 
cussion of the clauses of the bill on the 17th the 
Left proposed an amendment requiring that the 
mayors should be chosen from among the mem- 
bers of municipal councils, but it was not car- 
ried, there being a majority of five against it. | 

The statue of the Prince Consort was unveiled 
at the Holborn Viaduct January 9. On the same 
day the remains of Napoleon III. were transferred | 
to the sarcophagus presented to Eugénie by Queen | 
Victoria. | 

The treaty recently concluded between Russia 
and Bokhara gives the former unusual commer- | 
cial privileges regarding the construction of har- 
bors, the transit of caravans, and the establish- 
ment of factories and agencies. 


CO-OPERATION IN GERMANY. | 
Here is the progress of co-operation in Ger- | 

any: In 1850 there were 80 societies, with | 
18,676 members, who had on Joan 4,131,436 | 
thalers; share capital, 246,001 thalers; and in 
1870 these figures had risen to 740 societies, 
314,656 members, 207,618,287 thalers lent, and 
the share capital had risen to 13,440,152 thalers, 
Even during the Franco-German war the num- 
ber of co-operative banks increased by 121, and 
112 new stores were opened, while 9 manufac- 
turing societies were established. ‘The business 
done by all these societies in 1870 amounted to 
350,000,000 thalers. The paid-up capital was 
27,000,000, and the loan capital 62,000,000. 
The number of co- -Operators now in Germany 
exceeds 1,000,000. Among the trading asso- 
ciations there are, of shoe-makers, 65; agricult- 
urists, 43; tailors,37; cabinet-makers, 24; smiths, 
8; weavers, 5; book-binders, 4; glove-manu- 
facturers, 2; carpenters, 2; basket- makers, 2; 


BS, <3 


house-painters, 1; millers, 1; cloth-makers, 1; 
sewing-machinists, 2; booking establishments, 
and they 


house-building establishments, 5; 








‘* will not permit me to as- | 
and conscience and | 


| London to Hamburg. 


appear to make most progress in co-operatig, 
just where we make least. ; 


“SOVEREIGNS OF INDUSTRY.” 
A secret meeting of mechanics and repre. 
sentatives of the manufacturing artisans f;, 


- | various parts of New England was held at Spring . 


field, Massachusetts, January 14. The result of 
this convention w as the inauguration of a ne 
order, to be styled ‘* Sovereigns of Industry,” jn. 
dependent of, but sympathetic with, Patron , 
of Husbandry.’ A national council was organ. 
ized and a State organization was perfected, t 
head-quarters of the latter being fixed at Worces- 
|ter, Massachusetts. This order, if as success. 
ful as that of the Patrons of Husbandry, yl] 
| bring the Eastern consumers into co-operation 
with the Western producers. Some indicatio 
of its importance, from the co-operative point of 
view, may be gathered from the fact that Farmers’ 
Granges in New England can obtain flour direct. 
ly from the Iowa Lodge at from two to three dol- 
lars less per barrel than the retail price. The 
constitution of Sovereigns of Industry, like tha 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, excludes politics 
from any direct connection with the internal 
workings of the order. 


DISASTERS. 


January 13.—The residence of Mr. Jacob 
Stiner, in Sixtieth Street, New York city, y 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Stiner, 
eldest daughter lost their lives. 

December 26.—A steamer belonging to the 
| River ‘Tyne Improvement Commissioners \: 
sunk in that river, and eighteen lives were lost. 

December 31.—Intelligence reached Londo: 
of the loss of the steam-ship Elbe, bound from 
Thirty-two lives lost. 
OBITUARY. 


December 14-18.—Ralph Keeler, who, in his 
capacity as a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, sailed from Santiago de Cuba for Bata- 
| bano, on the arrival of the steamer at Manz: il- 
| lo was missing, and there seems to be no doubt 
of his death. He was in his thirty-fourth year. 

December 31.—At Washington, D. C., Gen- 
eral B. G. Sweet, Deputy Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, aged forty-one years. 

January 6.—At Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Anna Cabot Lowell, teacher and educa- 
tional writer, aged sixty-two years. 

January 11.—At Borden, Texas, Gail Bor- 
den, inventor of the process of making condensed 
milk, aged seventy-three, 

January 15. —At Buchanan, Michigan, M. 
Matthews, late Printing Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, and step-father 
to Schuyler Colfax.—At Washington, D. C., 
Charles Astor Bristed, better known to maga- 
zine readers as ‘* Carl Benson,” in his fifty-fourth 
year, 

January 17.—At Mount Airy, North Caro- 
lina, the Siamese Twins, Eng and Chang, aged 
sixty-three years. 

December 26.—In Paris, France, Frangois 
Victor Hugo, second son of Victor Hugo, aged 
forty-five years. 

December 31.—At Paris, John Anthony Ga- 
lignani, editor of Galignani’s Messenger, aud son 
of its founder, in his seventy-eighth year. 
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Editar’ s 
CCASIONALLY even members of Congress | 
manage to get in a bit of humor by way of 
iJustrating the topic under debate. A few weeks 
«ince, When the Salary Bill was under considera- 
tion in the Senate, Senator Logan, of Illinois, re- 
marked that there were some men in the Sen- 
ate who probably expected to be President. He | 
lesired to say to them that the vote on the Sal- | 
ary Bill would neither make nor unmake them. 
That was not the character of statesmanship | 
which made great men. ‘Their action reminded | 
him of the story of two boys who were out hunt- 
ing, and came upon a wild boar. One ran off 
and climbed a tree, but the other, not being able 
to reach the tree, was overtaken by the boar, 
which ran between his legs. ‘The boy caught 
him by both ears, and after holding on for some 
time, cried out to the one in the tree, 
John, come here.” 
“What do you want ?” cried John. 
“ Why, I want you to help me let this hog 
gol” 
’ There are not a few Senators and members | 
of the House of Representatives who experience 
the discomfort of their position very much as 
did that gentleman in Maine in reference to the 
Prohibitory Liquor Law. Said he, ‘‘I am in fa- 
yor of that law, but against its enforcement.” 





Ir there is any one thing we admire, it is can- 
lid, courteous, outspoken dramatic criticism. 
Ihe Western man has a way of exploiting his 

ws in this respect that is peculiar as well as 
“nubby.” A performance of Hamlet having 
recently taken place in Lafayette, Indiana, the 
Journal man of that place spread himself over it 
ithe following terms: ‘* Hamlet must have been 
a remarkable man not to have gone mad in the | 
midst of such characters as his aimless mother, 
the insipid and discordant Ophelia, and the 
noisily empty Laertes, as they were presented on 
this stage. We confess to a secret satisfaction 
at the poisoning of the queen, who, in rouging 
her cheeks, got a double dose on the end of her 





nose, and we experienced a malicious joy in the 
unskillful stabbing of Laertes, who deserved 
death if for no other reason than for his unac- 
cented lamentations over the demise of a horse- 
fiddle sister, whose departure should have been 
to him a source of joy. The grave-digger did 


well, not only in his professional work, but | 


in effectually burying the ill-dressed Ophelia. 
We never attended a funeral with more pleas- 
ure,” 


THERE were bright things said and done in 
3oston and ‘towns ’round” at the centennial 
anniversary of the ‘‘Tea-party.” At Malden, 
for instance, as the tea was being served in the 
Town-hall, the choir sang, ‘* Polly put the kettle 
on and we'll all take tea.”” Afterward the Rev. 


Dr. Miner, of Boston, spoke his piece, in which | 


he said that ‘nations as well as individuals in 
their lives come upon forks of the road of prog- 
ress. Determination based upon logical decision 
must select one of the diverging paths ; none can 
afford aimless drifting. Such was the position 
of our fathers. ‘They reached the fork, and stern- 
ly took the path that emerged the country out of 





Drawer. 


the dark night of tyranny into the beauties of a 
long republican day. ‘The illustration furnished 
by a happy couple at an anniversary gathering 
was most apt. John said to Jane, his wife, 
‘Do you know how I came to choose you? 


| Why, I harnessed the roan one night, and 


said, musingly, ‘I'll see which road, when we 
come to the fork, the old boy will take.” A 
captivating beauty lived on one of these, and 
you on the other. The noble animal came 
your way. I proposed, and you accepted; but I 
must say J pulled just a leetle on the nigh rein: 
your simple purity and homely goodness was what 
was best for me.’” 

In Faneuil Hall, Boston, the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop said that the card of invitation, which 
portrayed a very large tea-pot, was suggestive to 
the speakers of what was expected of them by its 
very short spout. 


In these days when Congressmen and mem- 
bers of State Legislatures are charged with the 
most flagrant and baldest corruption, it may be 
well for chaplains at Washington and at al/ the 
State capitals to remember an incident that oc- 
curred a few years since in Vermont, when a 
Roman Catholic priest was invited to open the 
session of the Legislature with an extemporane- 
ous prayer. After some stumbling he succeeded 
in uttering the following petition: ‘* May corrup- 
tion and sin of every form be as far from every 
member of this Legislature as Thou art, O Lord.” 
The members of that honorable body looked in- 
quiringly at each other, and seemed rather puz- 
zled as to exactly what was meant. 


THE autobiography of the late Rev. Dr. Guth- 
rie, one of the most eminent of Scotland’s di- 
vines, has just been published in London, and 
contains much pleasant anecdote. Few men 
fought the battle of life from boyhood up more 
manfully or successfully than he. Like all very 
good and great men, he had a lively sense of hu- 
mor, and it constantly bubbled up and out, on 
fit occasion, throughout his whole career. 

**On first going to Ross-shire to visit and 
preach for my friend Mr. Carment,” writes Dr. 
Guthrie, ‘‘ I asked him on the Saturday evening 
before retiring to rest whether I would get warm 
water in the morning. Whereupon he held up 
a warning hand, saying, ‘ Whist, whist!’ On my 
looking and expressing astonishment, he said, 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘ Speak of shaving on 
the Lord’s day in Ross-shire, and you never need 
preach here more!’ In that same county Sir 
Kenneth Mackenzie directed my attention to a 
servant-girl, who, if not less scrupulous, was more 
logical in her practice. She astonished her mas- 
ter, one of Sir Kenneth’s tenants, by refusing to 
feed the cows on the Sabbath. She was ready 
to milk, but would by no means feed them—and 
her defense shows that though a fanatic, she 
was not a fool. ‘The cows,’ she said, drawing 
a nice metaphysical distinction between what 
are not and what are works of necessity and mer- 
cy that would have done honor to a casuist— 
‘the cows canna milk themselves; so to milk 
them is a clear work of necessity and mercy: 
but let them out to the fields, and they'll feed 
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hemnesiven:? 
the error was one that leaned to the right side.” 


























woman who had crossed the border and traveled 
north into Scotland till she was belated and be- 
nighted. 
where a light came streaming out at the window, 
and cast herself on the charity of its tenants, 
asking a morsel of bread and a night’s lodging. 
This was her touching and simple appeal : 

**Is there no good Christian here who will 
have pity on me and take me in?” 

‘* Na, na,” was the answer of a rough voice, 
as the door, which had opened to her knocking, 
was rudely shut in her face, ‘*‘there are nae Chris- 
tians here; we are a’ Johnstones and Jardines!” 




























































































Tuts, too, is good: A Highland porter, ob- 
serving a stranger looking intently on the Rey. 
Dr. Candlish, who was of small stature, said, 
‘* Ay, tak’ a gude look—there’s no muckle o’ 
him, but there’s a deal in him!” 


















































Tue parsimony of the Scottish nobility to the 
school-masters, grudging them any thing beyond 
the provision required by law, is thus hit off: 
‘**'To them, with honorable exceptions, the coun- 
try owed little gratitude. ‘They grew rich by the 
spoils of the Church; starved the teachers, and 
opposed with dogged determination every reform 
in church and state, reminding one of what Dr. 
Chalmers related as the speech of a professor of 
St. Andrews to his students. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
said, ‘there are just two things in nature that 

































































Scotch lairds!’” 























Tue following relates to one of his country 
parishioners who had become insane: ‘‘ It was 
useless to argue with her; so, being a little vain, 
though a pious old body, I took her on her weak 
side, and found her quite willing to agree to my 
proposal that she should have a drive in a car- 
riage, all the more that I assured her—but with- 
out explaining how—that it would do her a great 
deal of good. Away she went, quite delighted 
with the honor of a carriage, which never halt- 
ed, however, till it drove within the gates of the 
Montrose Lunatic Asylum. ‘The event turned 
out as we hoped and wished. ‘The case had been 
taken in time, and in less than a twelvemonth 
she was back to her cottage in her sound mind. 
Hearing of that, and glad of that, I went to see 
her, never dreaming that she would have any 
recollection of how she was wheedled away. I 














































































































which she taught me my mistake. She was sit- 
ting alone by the fireside on my opening the door; 
and before I had time to speak she turned round 











than anger in her face, said, ‘ FA, 
didna think ye wud ha’ telt a lee!’” 























Dr. ANDERSON, an eminent divine of Edin- 
burgh, availed himself of a visit of John Kemble 
to that city to see how he wonld read a certain 
passage of Scripture, On being ushered into his 
apartment, Mr. Kemble, to use ® common ex- 
pression, took in at a glance the measure of his 
visitor's foot, expressed himself happy to see Dr. 





























Dr. GutuRie tells a story of a poor wandering | 
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Herecert: uinly was corapalaiags but | in giving him hie advice. 


She knocked at the door of a house | proceeded to do, ore rotundo. 


| 


, | celebrated for his wit. 
and shaking her finger at me, with more fun | 


minister, I! 





AS ‘he's same time 
he said, ‘the best way of going to work js p, 
for me, but for you, Dr. Anderson, to read t] 
passage first.” T his the worthy doctor s who be 
too high an opinion of his own powers to he 
daunted before John Kemble or any other ma; 
Whereupon Key 
ble, not a little amused with the inflated style of 
his visitor, gave him this sage advice—one it ww: 

be well for all aspirants to public oratory = i 
member—‘‘ Sir, when you read the Sacred Scrip. 
tures, or any other book, never think how ye 
read, "put what you read. * 


Tue penurious habits of the Scotch parsons ar 
thus illustrated: A minister, standing one eye; 
ing on the bridge near his manse, was accoste) 
by a mendicant, who, judging the minister 
his dress to be one of the fraternity, and wishing 
for information (being himself a stranger in tha: 
part of the country ), said, ‘ And whaur are ; 
to put up the nicht, man ?” 


“Quon Petis Hic Est.”—The following po- 
etic illustration of this proverb, by a famous 
school-master, may possibly interest some of ou 
temperance friends : 


No plate had John and Joan to hoard— 
Plain folks in humble plight; 

One only tankard crowned their board 
And that was filled each night; 


Along whose inner bottom sketched, 
In pride of chubby grace, 

Some rude engraver’s hand had etched 
A baby angel’s face. 


John swallowed first a mod’rate sup; 
But Joan was not like John, 

For when her Jips once touched the cup, 
She swilled till all was gone. 


John often urged her to drink fair, 
But she ne’er changed a jot; 

She loved to see the angel there, 
And therefore drained the pot. 


When John found all remonstrance vain, 
Another card he played, 

And where the angel stood so plain 
He got a devil portrayed. 


Joan saw the horns, Joan saw the tail, 
Yet Joan as stoutly quaffed, 

And ever when she seized her ale, 
She cleared it at a draught. 


John stared; with wonder petrified, 
His hair rose on his pate, 

And, ‘Why dost guzzle now,” he cried, 
«At this enormous rate ?” 


“Oh, John,” said she, “am I to blame? 
I can’t in conscience stop 

For sure ’twould be a burning shame 
To leave the devil a drop!” 


Rev. Dr. C 





, of Connecticut, was long 
The following specimens 
have not appeared in the Drawer before, and 
they may be trusted as genuine: 

In a meeting of ministers one day a sermon 
was read, and, according to custom, criticised. 
It had been read in the old well-known sing- 
song tone. One minister objected to the tone, 
and another found fault with something else. 
Dr. C—— sat quietly in a corner till it came to 
his turn. ‘‘'Take away,” said he, ‘‘the tone, 


and there is nothing left.” 
Returning one day from the mill, the tire came 





Anderson, and how much pleasure he would have 











off the wheel. 


He took it into the wagon and 
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ae 
sat inside the tire. 
that at last he had got a chance to pay off old 
scores. He met the doctor, and said, 

‘Hullo, doctor, do you want hooping to-day?” 

‘Not so much as you want heading !” 

When traveling in the Western country he 
Jearned to shave without the help of a mirror. 
Long afterward, attending some gathering of 
ministers, he got up in the morning and dressed 
as usual, 
stand facing a blank wall and performing the 
serious act of shaving without the luxury of a 


An old neighbor thought | 


} 


His friend was surprised to see him | 
was a dramatist, and ready at repartee. 


** Yes,” replied the lawyer, ‘‘and I've been 
victimized.” 

** Really!” continued the other, ‘‘the news 
must have quite upset you.” 

**Not at all; I was not upset, although I lost 
my balance.” 


A Few other jocularities from Lord William's 
book : 

Frank Talfourd, a son of the author of Jon, 
One 
day in winter, snow on the ground, thermometer 


looking-glass. In answer to a question he said | below freezing-point, young Talfourd was met 


he had not used a looking-glass for thirty years. 
The last time he looked into one he had so little 


encouragement he thought he would not do so} 


again. 


He did not usually like to have any one turn | 


the joke on himself. But one time a neighbor 
called and asked if he had a wheelbarrow. 
‘* Yes,” said he, ** but I do not lend it.” 
‘Well, did I ask it?” 
This pleased him so well that he lent it at once. 


| the conversation turned upon it. 


Again, in riding through an adjoining town, | 


he saw @ boy crawling through the fence. 

‘What, crawling through the fence !—pigs 
crawl through the fence.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, in a fine Yankee tone, 
“and old hogs go along the street.” 

He used to relate this story himself, he was so 
much pleased with the boy's wit. 

He took great interest in education, and regu- 
larly examined the common schools of the town. 
At the close of one of his visits he was engaged 
in prayer, and he always prayed with his eyes 
open. A colored boy got behind him, making 
faces and causing the boys to laugh at his Dar- 
winian antics. ‘The doctor calmly went on, but 
extended his hand in position behind him, and, 
simultaneously with ‘‘ amen,” brought the face- 
tious youth to the ground with a slap, saying, 
‘Boy, remember I have got eyes behind as well 


as before!” 


A DESCENDANT of Agag lately entered a coun- 
try store in search of a pair of boots. The sales- 
man gave him a pair of No. 14, which he essayed 
to put on, 
until apoplexy was imminent, he looked up help- 
lessly in the store-keeper’s face, asking, ‘* What 
shallI do? Where can I get any thing to wear 
on my feet?” The store-keeper was nonplused. 





| 
| 
{ 
| 


After tugging away at the straps | 


by a friend in Russell Square, who thus accosted 
him : 

‘* Why, I see you never wear (were) a great- 
coat.” 

‘“*T never was,” he quaintly replied. 


JERDAN told Lord William that when Thomas 
Campbell published his domestic tale of Theodric, 
**T think,” said 


a wag, ‘‘it is sefling prodigiously, and that the 
author will gain a large sum on The odd trick 
| (Theodric), without counting the honors.” 


Forty years ago one of the most amusing 
men in London was ‘‘ Dick” -Armit, of the 
Guards. He had a fund of Irish wit and anec- 
dote. On one occasion he nearly involved him- 
self ina duel. A quarrelsome man was present, 
who had been engaged in many affairs of ‘* hon- 
or.” Dick, who had all the pluck of a son of 
Erin, and who had listened patiently to this ora- 
cle laying down the law, thought he would cause 
a laugh at his expense; so, suddenly turning to 
him, he quietly said, 

‘**I saw a man to-day who would give any 
sum of money he possesses to kick you.” 

‘* Kick me!” responded the Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger—‘‘kick me! I call upon you to name him,” 
at the same time turning livid with rage. 

‘*Oh, bedad, I'll tell you,” replied his tor- 
mentor. ‘‘ Well, if you wish to know—but it 
must not go further—the man was—” 

‘Who? who?” 

‘* Ah, don’t be in such a hurry !—the man was 
Billy Water, who goes about in a bowl, because 
why, he has not any legs, and, by the powers, 
would give all he has to be able to kick any one.” 


Tue late Earl of Carlisle, well remembered 


He did not like to tell the gaunt giant that any | by many in New York when traveling in this 
thing like such a pair of feet had never been | country as Lord Morpeth, had great readiness at 
contemplated by any maker of lasts. A stranger | repartee. No man better understood the value 
sitting by the stove, and who had been freely in-| of that aggregation of bores called a ‘‘ deputa- 


dulging in the extract of rye, came to his aid. | tion,” or ‘‘ commit-tee,” or ‘‘ caucus.” 


“*Hexcuse me, stranger; I'll tell you what to do 
—get a thinner sock on that ‘ere hoof, then try 
the box.” 


So many great failures in the financial world 
took place during the recent panic, that an anec- 
dote apropos to such calamities is worth repro- 
ducing. It is from a recent English publica- 
tion, not bright enough to warrant reprint in this 
country—‘* My Recollections from 1806 to 1873. 
By Lord William Pitt Lennox :” 

At the time when Sir John Dean Paul's bank 
stopped payment, a witty lawyer was met com- 
ing ont of it by a friend. 

**So Sir John has failed ?” said the friend. 


reey pe’ 
| tion is a noun of multitude that signifies many, 


His def- 
inition of a deputation was excellent: ‘‘ Deputa- 


but does not signify much.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us this: Traveling 


| in his wagon not long ago to fulfill one of his ap- 


| 


| ed, and the conversation became quite free and 
| 


pointments, a clergyman overtook a man walk- 
ing with a carpet-bag in his hand. ‘The roads 
were very muddy. With the politeness charac- 
teristic of a benevolent man, he asked the pe- 
destrian (an:entire stranger) if he would not take 
aseat inthe wagon. ‘The invitation was accept- 


easy. Presently, however, the minister, with a 
view to make the talk profitable, asked the stran- 
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ger if he was ready to die. Not knowing the] you stand there!” and the attitude was takey 
character of the person who had asked him to | as ordered. . 
ride, as he was muftled to the chin, and misap-| _‘‘ Now, boys,” said the ‘* Old Horse,” in gen. 
prehending his meaning and suspecting foul play, | tle tones, ‘‘ you have been guilty of a very gross 
he paused not to reply, but sprang out, and ran | disrespect of this court, and the court can no; 
for dear life through mud and mire. ‘The cler- | and will not stand it, and will take proper steps 
gyman, wishing to assure the man that no harm | to vindicate itself. I have always held mysel; 
was meant, called to him at the top of his voice | as good a judge of a fight as of the law. In this 
to stop. Not much! He went. ‘Tea could | matter of outrage the court will sit and see j; 
have been taken off the coat tails of that man, | out, and you both shall have fair play. Now 
and the pastor sorrowed. pitch in, and fight it out.” x 
Nothing loath, the two boys went at it fist and 
In a recent number of that quaint and useful | skull, for they knew very well that if they dij 
English publication, Notes and Queries, inquiry | not settle it in this way the ‘* Old Horse” would 
is made as to the authorship of the following im- | perhaps quit his seat and thrash them both—g 
proved but plagiarized version of Newton’s rid- | feat very easy of accomplishment for him, And 
dle: so they fought, and the judge looked on to see 
PABAbOX, fair play. History does not record which of the 
Four people sat down one evening to play; two was the victor, but after protracted and ex. 
They played all that eve, and parted next day. hausting efforts, and, alas! much profanity, of 
Could you think, when you're told, as thus they all sat, | which the court took no official cognizance the 
No other played with them, nor was there one bet; ee . Sharif! cai saad 
Yet when they rose up each gained a guinea, | judge, turning to the sheriff, said, 
Though none of them lost to th’ amount of a penny. | ‘‘ Cyrus, separate them, unlock the door, and 


| open court.” 
ANSWER. 


| 
. : | 
Four merry fiddlers played all night | clerk and said, 
And the next morning went away, | ‘** Mr. Clerk, enter a fine of twenty dollars each 
And each received a guinea. | against Mr. Minor and Mr. Horrell for a flagrant 
| contempt of this court.” 

In earlier days in Missouri there presided over| Before the adjournment the fines were remit. 
the judicial destinies of a large circuit a judge | ted, and the loys were ever afterward the best 
remarkable for his official and social excellences. | of friends. 

He was universally known as ‘‘ Horse Allen,” 

to which title in latter years the prefix of “Old” | Art one time during the late war our troops 
was added. He was a sound lawyer and an in-| made a sweeping advance through Arkansas, 
corruptible judge, and in those primeval days | and, under general instructions, took possession 
imposed a personal regard by the possession of | of every prominent official of church or state 
a set of brawny limbs that men said had been | and sent him back under custody until his status 
called on more than one occasion into active ex- | should be determined. Among the former was 
ercise to teach the refractory ‘‘how to respect | the Right Rev. Dr, Lay, then Missionary Bishop 
the court.” He regarded the bar—composed | of the Protestant Episcopal Church for that ju- 
generally of young men whom he called by their | risdiction, and well known for his zealous and 
Christian names—almost in the light of his chil- | efficient labors. 

dren, and they in turn soon learned to love him| The rector of the little parish at Camden com- 
as a father. hey tell this story on the old! plained of frequent attacks made upon the dis- 
judge: | cipline and polity of his church by a Methodist 

On one occasion, while he was holding court | brother who was ministering to a large congrega- 
in a log-cabin in one of the then wild counties | tion in the same place. ‘The bishop’s tempo- 
of the Southwest, two of his boys became so ex- | rary detention took place during a great revival 
cited over a case that, after each had in unmis- | among the Methodists, and was considered too 
takable language questioned the veracity of the | good a thing to be lost. Accordingly the pastor 
other, an inkstand had been hurled, and the com- | of the flock announced it, during ‘‘ evening meet- 
pliment returned by a forcible propulsion of | ing,” thus: ‘* You may not know, brethren, how 
the Missouri Statutes by the maddened dispu-| these ‘Episcopals’ git religion, so I'll tell you. 
tants at each other’s heads. The whole thing | They have a bishop come around about once a 
occurred so quickly that the judge had not time | year, and the minister he sets ’em all up ina 
to prevent it, but he proved himself equal to the | row, and the bishop fastens his hands down on to 
occasion. | their heads, and that’s the way they do it; but’ 

‘*Cyrus,” he remarked to the sheriff (now | (making a long pause) ‘‘ they can’t git no relig- 
Speaker of the House of Representatives), ‘*ad-| ion now, fur Old Abe's got their bishop.” 
journ court for fifteen minutes.” It was done | 
by Mr. Frost, the sheriff. ‘* Now shut that door, 


Kentucky correspondent sends the follow- 
and lock it.” 


| A 

ing: 
‘As soon as these orders had been executed, | It was during the first Kansas excitement that 
turning to one of the combatants, then State’s | I obeyed the call of duty—or, rather, the call 
Attorney, and now an eminent citizen and law- | of Governor Shannon—and succeeded in get- 
yer in California, he said, ting myself appointed his volunteer aid- de- 
~ Peter, come out and stand behind that|camp. My first duty was a pleasant one. ‘Old 
bench!” the representative of the State quiet- | Pomeroy,” as the boys called him, had been cap- 


ly took position. tured the day before in endeavoring to make his 
‘**Tom,” he continued, to young Horrell (of | way into Lawrence. As soon as the Governor 
whose future your historian has lost sight), ‘do | heard of it he dispatched me to ascertain the 
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ause of his ancniien. and mn him reles sell 

he only tent in the camp was appropriated to 
the — before which a sturdy Missourian, 
with a di lapidated double-barreled shot-gun, was 
nacing slowly, apparently as much impressed with 
his great responsibility as was he who guarded 
Francis I. on the night of Pavia: 


That his sleepless vigils kept, 
While lo rds and ladies wailed and wept. 


He informed me that he belonged to Captain 
n’s company, and him I found closely en- 
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| with, but I guess I will, for 7 do b’ “— I'd’a tuk 
root ‘ef I'd sot here much longer.” 

te ; - 

The major glanced around quickly, and gave 
me a most savage look when he saw I had heard 
it, for he knew it would be the basis of many a 
joke at his expense. 


Tue following ‘‘Sonnett,” by ‘‘Our Back- 
woods Contributor,” expresses a state of feeling 
quite common among persons who have become 
entangled : 


Sal Hukins, she's a ’tickler friend o’ mine— 


~ 2 Denson ~ r 

it fist ‘s > >”? Leastways we think a darned sight on each other, 

gaged | in ** seven up. J 
} ” . And swore one night in the lane that we had ruther 
a ) ) ? p — s F ee ~ bey 

rse” won)) “Cs aptain, who i co ® ats prise ner ?” T asked. Die in each other’s arms than go and pine 

uld “Qld Pomeroy, he replied, without looking | As we'd been doin’ now for nearly nine 
m both Long months and more to be made man and wife. 
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up 
“When did you capture him ?” 

“ Yesterday. —High, low, jack, and the game.” 

“And why did you arrest him ?” 

‘ He’s contraband.—My deal.” 

‘Governor Shannon directed me to tell you 
to release Mr. Pomeroy.” 

“Tell old Shan to go to ——! 
Turn up jack!” 

“Very well, Sir,’ 

“T will deliver your reply,” 

“T say, cap! ” shouted 
‘don’t make a fool of yourself. 
take a hand!” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Oh, well, if old Shan says so, I ’spose it’s 
ll right. Bill!” yelled the captain, at the top 
of his voice, ‘let old Pum go! Guvner says so. 
—Whose deal is it ?” 

And the future Senator departed in peace. 


sha’n’t do it.— 


af | answered, indignantly ; 
and started away. 

Denson after me, 
Come back and 


| 


also from our Kentucky friend : 
One night a ball was given in the vicinity of 


THIs 


our camp in ‘*‘ Arkansaw,” and every body was 
told tocome. No introductions were necessary ; | 
politeness was unknown to the natives ; elegance | 
a stranger. ‘The men were awkward, slovenly, 
and bearish; and the women, if possible, more 
rough-hewn. Both sexes appeared to use to- 


You see, Sal’s mother has been half her life 
A invalid, and couldn’t git about, 
Ef Sal, who loves her next to me, should leave. 
I wish I hadn't let the huzzy weave 
That string around me they call love! 
Boys. Have your laugh. Git mad? 
I reckon I kin take a little fun; 
But I’m a@ desperit man ef somethin’ isn’t done! 


It’s out, 
I ain’t the one. 


Speaxrne of the word ‘‘humbug,” De Quincey 


| says ‘it rests upon a very firm and comprehen- 


sive basis. It can not be rendered adequately 
either by German or by Greek, the two richest 
of human languages. Its origin, however, is 


| wrapped in doubt, the stories concerning it be- 


ing vague and uncertain. ‘The following I re- 
gard as the most trustworthy: At one time there 
was war between Gerrfiany and Austria, and con- 
stantly the wildest and most incredible stories 
concerning the victory or defeat of the German 
arms would be spread, entirely without truth. 
They were all traced to Hamburg ; so, whenever 


| any thing marvelous was announced, men would 


‘Oh! that is a Hamburg,’ 


:” 


say, and finally a 


‘humbug. 


In the April number of your Magazine, over 
two vears ago (writes a friend in Portland, Ore- 
gon), you made copious selections from a show- 
bill gotten up by that well-known genius on the 


den com- bacco and whisky with equal relish, and many a | Pacific coast, Mart Taylor. I chance to know an 
| the dis. backwoods beauty have I seen screwing up her | anecdote of him which is at your service : 

Lethodist mouth as if she were trying to place it in the} One time in his wanderings he went into 
ongrega- ‘prunes and prisms” shape that stately Mrs. | Clarksville, California, and meeting there a per- 
S tempo- General advised to Little Dorrit, but, instead of | son who seemed to know him, and who was 
it revival pronouncing those words, would send a clean- | willing to help put up scenery, ete., he finally 


lered too 
he pastor 
ng meet- 
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cut stream of tobacco juice clear across the 
road, 

Thus was it that the stout puncheon floor was 
beat to the = of Champagne Charley by feet | 
that had never known each other before. A | 
rustic darling, clothed in spotless white, looking | 
bashful and interesting, but who had been for 
some time ‘‘ alone in a crowd,” was performing | 
the ornamental duties of a wall-flower. Desiring | 
to bring her out, some of us suggested to Major | 
7 who was our Chevalier Bayard, that | 
he lead her through the intricate mazes of the 
Virginia Reel. ‘Che major was the politest of 
men, and judging from her looks that she was a 
stranger to the rough throng around her, tend- 


engaged him to ‘‘’tend door.” ‘The house, as 
usual, was crowded, and Mart played with even 
more than ordinary vim. After it was over he 
| sought his door- keeper, and invited him to take 
| something. 

*¢ Don’t care if I do,” said door-keeper. 

‘¢ First-rate house,” says Mart. 

‘* Bully,” says door-keeper. 

‘* How much did you take in ?” 

‘* Seventeen dollars,” says door-keeper. 

“* Seventeen dollars ! why, there were over two 
hundred people inside.” 

“*T guess there were.” 

‘Well, but how much money did you take— 
half dollar each ?” 


the call ered his profoundest bow. ‘*Only seventeen dollars,” says door-keeper, 


Mm get- ** Madam, may I have the pleasure of dancing | passing over the money. 
aid - de- the next set with you?” | Mart took it, and walked moodily away. 
“Old She deliberately surveyed him from head to} Half an hour after, Mart walked into a saloon, 
een cap- foot. | and there sat his assistant behind a large pile of 


nake his 
yovernor 
tain the 


‘“‘Wa'al, stranger,” she finally said, reflective- | silver, bantering every one to play poker. Mart 
ly, ‘your legs is mighty little to dance much | walked up to the bar, and while shuffling up a 
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deck that lay upon the counter asked of the bar- 
keeper who the man was. 

‘*Don’t know, Sir—seems to have plenty of | 
money. Been here six weeks—never had a 
cent before.” 

Mart, turning around, walked up to the ta- | 
ble, saying, ‘‘ My friend, I'll play a little single 
hand.” 

‘** All right,” said he; and in a moment both 
were engaged in the game. Soon the door- | 
keeper made a bet. Mart ‘‘raised” him. He 
‘* raised” back, and Mart ‘‘ topped his pile.” 

‘* Four kings!” said the door-keeper. 

‘Four aces!” said Mart, pocketing the money. 

Mart then arose from the table, and as he did 
so said, ‘* I have performed ten years in Califor- 
nia, but, gentlemen, this is the first time I ever 
played twice for the same money !” 

The laugh was on the door-keeper, and next 
morning he was not in town. 


NE AWAKE IN THE MORNING, 


BABY’S TRIALS. 


WITHOUT ITS CONSENT, IT IS FORCED TO LIVE. | THE LAST ONB AT NIGHT. 








18 INTRODUCED TO COMPANY HB CARES NOTHING FOR, 
AND PRSTERED WITH QUESTIONS HE DON’T UNDERSTAND, AND WHEN HE DOES FALL OFF ASLEEP, MAMMA AND 
vizZ.: “‘WHOSE LITTLE DEAR ARE you?” ‘ WHERE’s | PAPA GRUMBLE THANKFULLY, “ THAT'S A BLESSING!” 


PAPA ?” ETO. 








MMA AND 
no!” 





